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THE UTEKATHEfi OF HISTOET 


By Profkssob Mauaffy 

Seldom fully appijpciated, what a very large share Sf the world's 
literature is hi8|ory of some sort. The primitive savage is probably 
the only kind of man who takes no interest in it; except it be that 
the memory of the dead is often carefully obliterated by him, and 
the names, or even words suggesting the nam^, of his fathers, 
tabooed from his speech. But as soon as a spark of civilisation 
illumiieB ihis primitive darkness, men begin to take an interest in 
, other men^ot only beyond their own immediate surroundings, but 
l:^|Mffd the limits of their own generation. Interest in the past 
and provisioh for the future are perhaps the essential mental 
differences between the civilised man and the savage. 

:‘>^Jeocordifg»as this care for the post and the future increases, 
al^te'^teit'e divides itself into that which concerns the forces of 
nature and that which concerns the history of man. Almost all < 
the 14erat1!tre of imagination starts from this latter. Epic 'poems 
profess to tfiU the history of heroes. Tragic poems profess to 
analyse tjieir emotions at some great crisis of their lives. Lyric 
poems are of interest, chiefly as. giving us the history of the poet's 
soul Even the modem novel, which is avowedly fictitious, must 
bsae Itself npop thi history of ordinary men,^d borrows most of 
its* plots’ from actual occurrences >in their lives. The historical 
novel Is a manifest bridge between the actual ^ocouitenoes of past 
^time,«Bd the desire to know more of the motives, of the colour, of 
tli9«yraoter of the actm», than has, bt^en handed down in contcin* 
pomry documents. This kind of novel, if professorial, like the 
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Egyptian books of Ebers, m»y approach ‘the tamest iseo^rdr If the 
facts ; if artistic, like thbse of Walter Scott, it may be axuost a 
work of pure imagination. But the hietoiicaf inteiest is elwaye* 
there, and it may be doubted whether the story of any iniented* 
being, formally divorced from the animls of known men, wiU ever 


excite the keen and permanent interest which the histoiy of such 
a man as Alexander of Macedon or Napoleon^ill alw^ command. 


The mass of fiction which gathered round the nftme of the former 
all pretends to be history; the vast libraries of Napoleonic books 
contain plenty of fiction; but the fiction is of little Aterest^w 
comJJarison with the real history of that wonderful life. 

As liistory in the widest sense therefor^ embraces the gtei^r 
part of literature, we must here confine ourselves to what is 


strictly such—the efforts made by many writers in many nations 
for the last 3000 years either to ascertain the history of men who 
lived before thejp, who live away from them, or else to give us a 
picture of the society in which they themselve# have lived. 

So long as the belief in a golden age, in a heroic past,‘dondfiat^ 
the imagination of men, so long both epic poems and annals were ^ 
occupied with the uncertain and legendary past. The liistotj^^f 
Herodotus is justly regarded as the masterpiece in a*new line,*tiie 


attempt to narrate a great struggle which was still in the memory t 
of old men, and also to show how the earher conditioiis of Gh^jieoe 
and of Asia led up to this struggle. And here for tTib ffrit tSdjm 
the literary side of such a work was made important in contrast to 
the dfy annals or mere enumeration of events, which wqs the 
earlier method of escaping from the fablefiWjf the inhnanocpi into 
the domain of real facts. The antagonism to the ozniE^atal cr 
poetical treatment was too strong in these annala Sobear me® 
then made the mistake which sober men do now; theyTimagined 
that if we could oi^y ascertain the bam fadts^iige should*lrsve 
before us the true history of th^past. Such a notion is c^himeridial j 
unless we have liying men reproduced with their pssrions^emd 
the logic of their feeling, we have no real human hh^JOryt. h Iphe, 
hi|^rical novel gives us a fer closer app7eribnaH0ni> to tli®iiii#i)le 
trutH than the chronological table. Hence the geniiton£'HdSrodcitii% 
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ice ^ the* Old Testai^ent historians, hit upon the 

rea| ^tlp that every worthy portrait is a character-portrait, a£d 
bat Jihh perfection of such a portrait depends as much upon the 
amt§r af^upon the subject of the painting. I^erodbtus* individual 
len and women, nay, his individual city-states, live in our imagina- 
m He has don^ most of all men, to make the history of .Greece 
subject o^etem^ ^terest. Plutarch is his only rival in this 
ssped;. Had th{ke ^o authors been lost, the educated pubHc in 
U the European nations would long since have lost touch with 
^ Greeks, and the inter^t in Greek things might have been 
onfined to the lesser audience of artisiih and scholars. 

be felt that,JHerodotus has still the obscure feeling of 
making history ^an epic poem, that ho has too many digressions 
nd halring-plaoes—^yet how precious they are!—the Greeks have 
upplipd us with a strong antidote. By reason of that curious 
iw, which forbids literary genius to appear sporadically (as in the 
xceptional case of Dante), but rather in clusters (as in the Periclean, 
S!izab#thah, and Napoleonic epochs), we have as a great rival and 
ontemporary of Herodotus the historian Thucydides. In deliber- 
tgKi£2tagonism to the free and easy gossiping of the old school 
rauellear, who* often delays the great march of his immortal epic 
»y refreshing his readers with posies from the flowery fields of 
neodS>te, this «ther literary genius lets us know clearly, without 
OQdesoeWfng to say it oftener than in one brief sentence, that 
he permanent value of history (in his opinion) lies not in the 
ooial pr'artistic side, but in the progress of political movements, 
Q tiie^GOufliots of grtot principles, which mould the character 
ad coDid;|t^& of nations. To him the war between Athens 
ad Sparta, even down to its petty and monotonous raids, is 
ar anore important than the sculpture of Phidias, the poetry of 
iophdeks, the huildluigs of Ictinus and Mneaicles. With him, os 
ritib a gteat school of modem hietorians, from Macchiavelli to 
leeley/pdhtics dominate the world, and therefove political history 
uBC^edsall other in value and in interest. 

Is it poaaible for any thoughtful man, living and ta^g 
lavt w |kditi«al <k»ntrover6ies of his day, to give us an objective 
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f' 

record of hie own time ? This is what Thttcyditles profeue8*#i|^ do; 
aad so well has he concealed his partialities by his serieusn^ and ' 
his affected accuracy, that his literary genius *liaB ijQipo8ed.upon<» 
the world of scholars from that day up to the present (^io^ age,«• 
We know now that his subjectivity was no less dominating than 
that of Herodotus. But i^^was disguised, as the subjectivity of « 
great painter is disguised from the vulgar by the accuracy of the 
likeness* he paints. The contemporaries of xlesatbrandt may have 
insisted upon the fidelity with which he reproduced his Bmfgo- 
masters, his old women, and his Jews. We now value his'portririt-V 

4 . • ^ 4 ^ 

not as likenesses, but as eapressions of the painter's genius; and 
that is the r%al value of the history of Thuc^vdides. If Herodot^is 
be the Vandyck who gives us a gallery of the gr^dees of Heflas 
and of Asia, Thucydides is the Bembrandt who expresses his own 
people, be they coarse or even ugly, with the force and spirit of 
his gloomy geniy^. 

These are the two immortal types, even ampng our masters the 
Greeks, for all their successors seem weak beside them. 'Xeaophfin 
has all the technique of a historical artist, but he wanted the strong ^ • 
character, the subjectivity which produces the harmony of 
work. Polybius has the subjectivity, the strong character a 
historian, but he is so deficient in the technique that he is, 
neglected by the world. * ♦ • 

It cannot but be interesting to inquire how far thesJ .^tergal « 
contrasts are manifested in the great writers who hnve kept alive 
the torch of artistic history in modern times, but theP Bub|ect is 
too vast to allow us here more than some general reflection^ The * 
solidarity of Europe, the myriad relations of great kh^oms in 
constant communication, have made the task so vast that do 
human mind can fiU the whole canvas of contemporary hifitoiy with 
an adequate and harmonious picture. Thus Aiisoii^'s Europe*must 
have been a failure as a great ^ork of art, nor would it have been 
attempted by any, true historical geniua The subject Whs too - 
vast, and the events too close to the writer to %dmit of bis pro-^ 
ducing a Kr^fia «« dti. The lonly contemporary history whibb-«?A • 
claim a high place in art is in the form of memoirs such hs those 
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of a<>."Sigion, or of Boi^Well, which fbflect the surface of an inter- 
esfci^flooifety from day to day. The men who have shown a taPue 
genias for history in modem times have selected epochs from 
pasttcenjnries, in which the characters and^ the* events were of 
such importance that they maintained their interest in the minds 
ftf ciyilised men. . 

^ i • 

Foremo^ amon^ those of English mce comes Gibbon, the 
Herodotus of times in the.'.ide range of his subjett,in the 

oleamesB of his^asp, in the wealth of his imagination, but inferior 
■prHeroiiotus as an artist, in that the artificial pomp of style is too 
prominent, and often distracts the tender’s attention from the 
^li^fttive; whereas the old Greek had attained thaf higher stage 
in which art ^ems to be nature in its apparent simplicity and 
the total absence of affectation. StiU Gibbon’s history is a great 
and enduring work of art, which will never be superseded by the 
more pragmatic writing of modem men. He h|iid fast to the old 
olassical principle, 4ihat the historian must be rich in imagination, 
Snd n^t muting in eloquence. Next to Gibbon’s Decliru and Fail, 
among the histories written in English, comes (in my opinion) 
History of Oreeoe. like Thucydides in his seriousness, his 
exslusive attention to politics, his decently veiled desire to refute 
the views of his predecessors, Groto was wanting in rhetorical 
skill, still mere in that pathetic terseness which makes the 
niirrative bt Thucydides so impressive. It is in fact in parapliras- 
ing his anoient models that Grote shows to the greatest advantage. • 
But thou^fh his history has been called a huge political pamphlet 
in support of philosdphioal radicalism, his breadth, his learning, 
his thorojjighness in working out his sources, make his History (f 
breeoe stand out ahead of the many shorter histories furnished by 
European scholars. For he was not only a scholar, hut a politician 
he £;new hovy theoretical contradictions' ^ a constitution are 
av<fided “ by practical compromirm, and if he neglected art, 
arcl^^ology, and, in general, the pioturesqueneas of his subject, he 
ca][t still be used to rectify the want of insight in politics which 

Upitofessorial historians of France and Germany are wont* to 
diS|>iayT 
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The research of Germanj s3id the brilliaticy’ of Prahoe^^ahbt 
produced ttny masterpieceB which can rank with those *bf 
or Qrote. But they have, of course, produced many acceBen^ aaid 

even great contributions to history. Two among the ^^fem^im. 

» ' 

impress me as greater than the rest—’Mommsen’s It&man Mit^orsf, 
and Systories of Mediceval Athens, and of Mon^e, by Gr^crhoiyip^ 
Both are written with far more finish of sl^le than^is msoM in 
Germany, and both are monur^ts of great a%%^urate learning. 
In Mommsen’s book this learning is as it were disguised byan absehoe 
of foot-notes, and still more by a certain petulance of style whJSjf' 
suggests a mintfprejudiSed upon certain leading political 
questions. lAe suspicion thus raised by the style of this retftaljjf-^ 
able book ^ may be confirmed by careful criticism o^its authorities 


On the other *fand, a knowledge of Mommsen's special studies 
shows his gigd'*Sc power in gathering the materials for history. 


The greatest of si?, the pi'edecessors of these men, Niebuhr, though 


the originator of a new method, was not great •enough as a Writer 
to maintain his position against modern competition. Y%t his 


snccessors, with the exception of Mommsen, are rather respectable 


than great as artists. Many of them ore first-rate scholars, bwt 
that is not our business here. * • 


As might be expected from a nation that produces such 
excellent prose, the French have given us a whole series of eminent 
historians, but it is perhaps the high level of their style tlJut has 
hindered any one of them from holding any primacy over hi& 
fellows. Guizot, Taine, Thiers, Beuan, MontalembOTt, Henri 
Martin, and many others, have given us UKUiant expositions bf 
sundry periods in European history, but there is seldom absent 
from them that subjectivity which marks a*$'^nchman,imd wMdi 
.mars his authority among other nations <«3 a judge of historic^ 
evidence. There is also, in most of them, arf^ovar-attentto to 
Style, an anxiety to say brilliant things, which rather dazsle the 

^ The English reader is fortunate in this case to have aat umumallj' 

Engliah translation (that of Dr. nbiokirntt) to hie hand, traai^llllOu ul 

Qregosoviue’ Eistory of Rom*, which ie now in progrM8» ie aOt 

to me to warrant any opinion upon it. ' 
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in iHomilie th« subject in «haud. Possibly any of them 
may ba suiierseded more easily than de Tocqueville, whoso studies 
,pn ,^^emoctacy ai%, however, examples of political philosophy 
.•rath€^ tl^* of‘history. ' « 

, But such generalities upon foreign histormSas are empty with* 
out some fuiW^sjttstification for the writer’s impressiona Let us 
"relarn tw the Engli^ writers who have made the present century, 
^83^ men tlie piese^i^eneration, fa|j|^uB for its historical* studies 
There are t^^irtnnericans who stand among our foremost—Motley, 
^hfth^^oiftin of the great period of Dutch history, and Parkman, 
•upon a smaller canvas, but with no inferior Iiand, portraying the 
Ictig atruggle of France and England for the possesslbn of North 
iLiSerioa, In our own country two eminent men, wh aiford such 
marked contrasts as to invite comparison, he but lately 
passed from among us—Freeman and Fronde. ' latter was a 
great writer, and had moreover a brilliant injagination—that 
factdty which ma^j mar a historian, though it is absolutely 
indisp^sable for his greatness. But though he has been convicted 
of^ many ^accuracies, his grasp and insight are so often true that 
I.euvaol* but regard him as a far greater historian than his 
adversary and critic Freeman, who had greater talents for 
^research, far greater accuracy in details, but a certain boorishness 
Vhich will Uir^ men away from him. He constantly displays his 
learning*natf only with pedantic pride, but asserts or implies the 

w _ 

mferiority of other workers in the same field with insolence. He 
tucuB .asid» iu his History of Cfrcek Federations to write notes on 
• Napoleon HE, which ^ight have been written by V. Hugo. In 
spitei therefom) of his rugged laming, his large grasp of the whole 
veld’s history, his careful research, he will be forgotten when the 
brUBant tfnd graoefu’ Froude is still read, and still speaking to 
tVushnds whe|^ IJreeman speaks to scores, just as the masters of 
the EngBsh pecmle in history a'm Shakespeare and Walter Scott, 
rather than Bishop Stubbs or Sir John Seeley. For this is the 
extxmP^t fcrm of the contrast between the picturesque writer and 
^the l^^orious invetMgator. It is, Iknow, the rule among the 
(ftuMrta 0# %he Besmirch School to deny aU merit or valde as 
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historians to imaginative writers. Nevertheless, I will maiqiftiin 
that ten thousand average! people have got a general idea, and a 
true idea, of Louis XI. from Quentin Durwc^d, from 
Dam'e de PaH^ for one who gets it by grubbing up ,the^Con- * 
temporary chronicles. It may be added that to interest the 
general public in historical reading is no small duty, and no smaU 
gain in our most modern civilisation. •" ^ 

Intermediate in p 08 ition''^twecn Froud^sK^Freeman, I put 
my two personal friends, Green and I^ecky, who afc; tl|?obably the 
most popular writers of history that England lias seen i&mce 
daysbf Gibbon. Green wasbcarried off by disease, long before bis * 
work, under formal circumstances, would have ceased. Mr. Leckj^'^ 
is still a piuminent figure in England, but rather as a politician than* 
a historian, seeing that he exchanged the study for 1»he Senate, and 


contemplative for practical life. He is not therefore likely to give 
us another })ook on history. His eight volumes on England in the 
Eighteenth Century would, however, in thcm^lves be an ample 
record of his genius, even had they not l)ccn preceded* by^ thoHe 
remarkable volumes on the History of European Ciil1;pre, whi<}h 
first made his name a household word throughout the Empir'>;a, |t 
is indeed doubtful whether his graceful and finished style eqijals 
that of Froude, or whether his research that of Freeman; but he ^ 
combines qualities which they did not, and therefore jn»y be ckssod* 
above them by any independent critic. Perhaps it i?»o impossible 
for any man to write as brilliantly as Froude, if he writes with 
judicial calmness, if he makes allowance for his opponents, and 
strives to be impartial in the midst of politigal controverfifleR Mr. * 
Locky’s narrative is not like the rushing Aufidus, which carries 
away men and cattle with its sudden floods, but the peaoeM 


Liris, wearing the banks with its quiet stream. • 

But though Mr. I^ky knows well the necesiity^of eloquence to 
make a history, he knows equa^jly well how to subordinate it to his 
purpose. In his .closing two volumes, which narrate the Irish 
Bebellion of 1*798, his feeling that no one else was Hkelv.Co go 
through the evidence again, made him abandon the beauty^f his ^ 
work, for the numose of crivine us a dieest of all ^e most lrast<* 
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worthy ftontemporaiy evicience in the nary words of his authoi-ities. 
Thus tho^,# inestimable volumes give \i8 little more than » 
cfttalo^e of extracts, gathered and set forth with modest, and 
Jjierefore i^ore admirable, skill and care. And therefiore they may 
fairly {e"’* j^ed as speounens of his research,* not of his style, 
nniess it be to sh^y that he is no slave to -style, and can lay it 
ifflB fbr higher purposes Yet had his whole book been o*f the 
‘h WQuJjil^ave been ve^hy students only and not 

by men find v^j'v' Wof the world. 

^ J ohn Bi^ard Green was a brilliant man of another type, and his 
smgle volume on the growth and educfiUon of the English ixsofle, 
' tlK^VoUmgeist of England, at once attained, and has maintained 
eA5e|^tional popularity. Hut as this book is not ujjon tlio ki^e 
scale of Lecky’s Eighteenth Century, so it shows traces of less care¬ 
ful research. His accounts, for example, of military operations are 
manifestly perfunctory, and convey no real comprehension to the 
reader. He could never have deBcri])ed a battle as Sir G. Trevelyan 
(who might diave stood among our foremost historians, but for the 
distractions of party politics) has recently described tlie battle of 
fiunkejpJi Hill On the other hand, his accounts of popular move- 
raent|i, for example the revulsion of the people from the Protec¬ 
torate to the old Royalty, are as brilliant as anything we have in 
English, historical literature. 

% There 48 na place in this essay given to political philosophy—-to 
th^ history of id(ms apart from their historical setting, such as the 
works of Mm Lecky above mentioned. But I wiU not lay down 
my pen without saying that in one of them — Buckle's huge 
fragment of a huge conception on the civilisation of Europe—-I 
found more'stimuluB, more suggestion, more incitement to think 
» and to study than in any other book of its day; nor do 1 kuow any 
woliji;; whioh can ^erf^tly replace it in the spiritual education of a 
» historian. This is but a personal bon^sssion; other men may have 
been incited by other causes, to whom Buckle mig^t not have been 
palatal^^e. Green was turned to think of history, by the accident 
tfiat when a boy he was rfiaken by the.hand, in obtaining a priiei. 
• by an. hid* President of Magdalen, who said to him; ** Remember 
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that the hand you now shake, was shaken the gxeat»< Bokor 
Johnson.” And other* men have been determined by other 
accidents, apparently trivial, which awoke & th^ a < d^zmaxyt 
faculty. If I may mention mine own caw, it was th^ freedmift. 
from all school work, a want of sufficient occupation, and the 
chance of stumbling upon Grote's Greece, which set me, at the 
age of fourteen, to the study of classical history, and yet" Gfete** 
ixyssessed neither the imagi:b,^tion nor the' ^Jojiniirenoe which would 
impress a childish reader. Both these qualities tii^^there, but in 
their transformed condition of clearness in complicated ittescripttf^j^S, 
impressiveness in giving political lessons, and a certain gCneraf, 
ilignity which no small man can ever attain. Other men hJwe 
other tastes and other favourites; but history affords types'and, 
varieties to please every kind of liiglier intelligence, for is it not, 
as Cicero eloquently describes it: testis temponm, lux veritatis, 
vita memoriae, magistra vitae, nuntia vetustatis ^ 
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• FEOM “EVELINA.” 

fiy FRANCES BURNEY. * 

[F»ukc«» Bur* et, Jatet Madame I)*Arblay, English novelist, waa born at 
Lynh Kogis, June 13,1762. Her first novel, “Evelina,” was published in 1778 • 
her second, “Cijcllto," In 1782; the Udrd, “Camilla,” in 171)6, a£t(>r her mai’ 
ilage to a French artillery officer; her last, “The Wanderer,” in 1814. 

She brought out a tragedy, “Edwy and Elvina,” in 171)1. Bhe wrote also the 
“ Memolif of I)r. Burney ” (her father), published in 1832. She died January C, 
1810. IJpr “Jlietters and Diaries ” W|re puhllalmd 1842-1846. 

* ^ ^" Holhorn, June \7th. 

yWfKKDiY Mr. Smith carried his point, of making a party 
for Vauxhall, consisting of Madame Duval, M. Du Bois, all 
Branghtons, Mr. Brown, lnm.self, — and me!— for I find 
all endeavoi^ vain to escape anything which these people desire 
I should^ntff. 

• There were twenty disputes previous to our setting out; 
first, as to the time of our going: Mr. Branghton, his sou, and 
•young•Brownwere fojsix o’clock; and all the ladies and Mr. 
Smith Were for eight; —the latter, however, conquered. 

Then, as to the wa^ we should go; some were for a boat, 
Others for a coach, and Mr, Branghton himself was for walking: 
to the bfiat, at length, was decided upon. Indeed, this was 
th^ only part qf the expedition that was qgreeahle to me, for 
the Thames was delightfully pl8as|pt. 

Tim garden is very pretty, but too formal; I should have 
been totter pleased had it consisted less of straight walks, where 

• , • ^ grove, each alley has its brother. 
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The trees, the aumeroiw Kghts, end th» onmpi»y Jm &e 
circle round the orchestra make a most hrilUant 
peaxance; and, had I been with a party leps dUttgreeal^ to 
me, 1 should haye thought it was a place formed Ibr ahimatbn^ 
and pleasure.' There was a concert, in the course of^wiiioh a*- 
hautbois concerto was so charmingly played that I could hare 
thought myself upon enchanted ground, had I had spirits moise 
gentle’ to associate with. The hautbois iif the open 
iieavenly. V . w ^ ** 

Mr, Smith endeavored to attach liimselFa^me, with such 
odicious assiduity, and impertinent freedom, thaOf4t;.0uite sicki 
enedmo. Indeed, M. Ihi Bois was the only man of the pae4||)R!^ 
to whom, voluntarily, I ever addressed myself. He is civil and* 
respectful, rfiid I have found nobody else so since I left 
ard Grove. His English is very bad, bu^ I prefer it to speak* 
ing French myself, which I dare not venture to io. I converse 
with liim frequently, both to disengage myself from others, and 
lo oblige Madame Duval, who is always pleased when he is 
attended to, , 

As we wore walking about the orchestra, I heard a Ijell ring, 
and, in a moment, Mr. Smith, flying up to me, caught m^ hatvdt 
and, with a motion too (luidk to 1>o resisted, ran away with me 
many yards before I had breath to ask his meaning^, though I. 
struggled as well as I could to get from him. At last, hSbrevor, 

1 insisted upon stopping; “ Stopping, Ma’am! ” ci^ed he, “ why, 
we must run on, or we shall lose the cascade I ” 

And then again he hurried me away, mixing with a prowd 
of people, all running with so much velocity that \ could not ' 
imagine what had raised such an alarm. We were shon fol¬ 
lowed by the rest of the party; and my surprise* and ignorance 
proved a source of diversion to them all, wliiich v^as p,ot ex¬ 
hausted tlie whole evening. Young Braaxghton, in pai^|icular,'' 
laughed till he could hardly stand. 

The scene of the cascade I thought extremely ftnd 

the general effect striking and lively. 

But tills was not the only surprise which was to divert 
them at my expen^fe; for they ^ed me ahodt- the garden, pur¬ 
posely to enjoy my firet sigli<s of various other deceptions. 

Almut ten oV.ock, Mr. Smith liaviug chosen a W in a very 
conspicuous place, we all went to sapper. Mudh fault we# 
fqund with everything th’>t was ordered, though rmt « morsdi 
of anything was left; and the dearness of provisions, eaa*« 
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whai profijl; was made fcv them, supplied discourse 
dhjfl^l^hole meal. 

v^tea wine aiwi cider were brought* Mr. Smith said, Now 
let’s onfs6l:v!e8; now is the time, or never. Well, Ma’am, 
hc|^ dp you juke Vauxhall ? , • 

**like HI” cried young Branghton, “why, how can she 
help lilckig it ? She has never seen such a place before, that I’ll 

" “For my'^artjf” ^id Miss Branghton, “I like it because it 
; is hfl^fc vulgar.’’^ 

“This have been a fine treat for you, Miss,” said Mr. 
^^ssghton; “ why, I suppose you was never so happy inwall 
your before? ” * 

/, ;1 eipdeavbrci^ to express ray satisfaction with soifle pleasure, 
y#t i believe they were much amazed kt my coldness. 

“Miss onght*fco stay in town till the last night,” said young 
Branghton, “ and then, it’s my belief, she’d say something to it I 
Why, Loid, it’s the best night of any; there’s always a riot, — 
and there the folks run about, — and then therej^ such squeal¬ 
ing and squalling! — and there all the lamps are broke, — and 
the«women run skimper scamper— I declare I would not take 
five guineas to miss the last night I 

• X was v#ry glad when they all grew tired of sitting, and 
called £5r the waiter to pay the bill. The Miss Branghtons 
said Ahey would walk on, while the gentlemen settled the ac¬ 
count, and asked me to accompany them; which, however, I 
uCclineid. 

* “You*girH may do as you please,” said Madame Duval; 
*Mbttt as to me, I promise you, I slian’t go nowhere without the 
gehtlemen.” « 

“ No moife, I suppose, will my Cowstn,” said Miss Branghton, 
Iboking Reproachfully towards Mr. Smith. 

This refiection, which I feared would flatter his vanity, 
made me,; fliost unfortunately, request Madame Duval’s per¬ 
mission to attend them. She granted it, and away we went, 
having prmnised to meet in the room. 

the jroomv therefore, I would immedktely have go^e: 

^ but the< sHters agreed that they wo^Id first have a little plkae- 
ttre; ktd they tittered, and talked so loud, that they attracted 
univenfld np&ce. 

• “ Wrd, Folly,r*«eid the eldest, “ s^^ppose we were to take a 
tiiH^’iaJbe dark walks?” , 
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“Ay, do,” answered sKe, “and then w^ hide 
tend then Mr. Brown wfll think we are lost.” . 




it would endanger our missing the rest of the par^ nil, it^e 
evening. * ^ 

“ 0 dear,” Cried Miss Branghton, “ I thought how uueii^ 
Miss would he, without a beau 1 ” , ^ JV 

This impertinence I did not think worth answering i «SSC 
quite by compulsion, I fo%wed them dowma feng alley, in 
which there was hardly any light. . • 

By the time we came near the end, a large psi(5^>of g©n|le- 
me®, apparently very riotous, and who were hallooing, leaSlIi^' 
on one another, and laughing immoderately, seemed to rdsh 
suddenly from behind some trees, and, meeting us lace ito 
face, put their arms at their sides, and formed a kind of oiJcin, 
which first stopped our proceeding, and thed our retreating, 
for we were presently entirely inclosed. The Miss Bianghtcms 
screamed aloud, and I was frightened exceedingly: our screams 
were answereo!? with bursts of laughter, and, for some minutes, 
we wore kept prisoners, till at last, one of ^Uem, rudely seizing 
hold of me, said I was a pretty little creature. * 

Terrified to death, I struggled with such vehemence to dis¬ 
engage myself from him, that I succeeded, in spite of effertii 
to detain me; and immediately, and with a svyiftness which 
fear only could' have given me, I flew rather than ran up the 
walk, hoping to secure my safety by returning to the Ughti 
and company we had so foolishly left: but before^ I CouJd pos¬ 
sibly accomplish my purpose, I was met by anoDkerparty oi 
men, one of whom placed himself so directly in my way, calling 
out, “ Whither so fast, my love ? ” that I coulcf oidy have pro¬ 
ceeded by running into his arras. « 

In a moment, both my hands, by different *per8on8, wets 
caught hold of; and one of them, in a most fami^r m^inner. 
desired, when I ran next, to accompany me in a race > wbil^ 
the rest of the party stood still and laughed. \, - 

1 was almost distracted with terror^ and so breatldess witt 
running that I oodld not ^eak, till another, a^voneibg, fs^l 1 
was as l\^ndsome as an angel, and desired to be qf 'the pe^y. 
1 then just aTti(5ulated, “Foi Heaven's sake, Gentletoeh, 
pass.” . • r, 

« Another then rushmg«uddenly forwwrd exclaimed, 
and earth 1 what voice is that 7 ” 
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of the prettiest litUe aotrees I have seen this 
age,” fuisivered one of my persecutors. * 

^ — no, — ” I panted out, «J am no actress,— 

pi»ay fet ^e go, — pray let me pass.” ^ 

* *‘By awl that’s sacred,” cried the same voice, \irhich I then 
knew f&t Sir dement Willoughby’s, “ ’tis herself I ” 

* ** Sir Clement "lyilloughby,” cried I. “ 0 Sir, assistassist 
moi oir I shaE die with terror I ” 

. i** Gentleinen,V cried he, disengaging them aU from n.e in an 
instai^t, «p^^leave this lady to me.” 

I^cud ?-;oghB proceeded from every mouth, and two or three 
hae all the luck!'* But one of them, in a 
passionate manner, vowed he would* not give me up, for that 
hv,( had the fi|St right me, and would support it. * 

* You 4re mistaken,” said Sir Clement; “ this lady is — 1 
will eatplain myself to you another time; but, I assure you, 
you are nil mistaken.” 

And then, taking my willing hand, he led me off, amidst 
the loud acclamations, laughter, and gross mecTiment of his 
impertinent companions. 

* As fuon as we had escaped from them, Sir Clement, with a 
voice of st^Tprise, exclaimed, “ My dearest creature, what won¬ 
der, what strange revolution, has brought you to such a spot 
as this ? ” ^ 

Ashamed ef my situation, and extremely fhortified to be 
^us recognized by him, I was for some time silent, and when 
he,repeated hii question, only stammered out, “I have, — 1 
hardly khow how, — lost myself from my party.” 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pressing it, in a passionate 
voice said, “ O that I had sooner met with thee I ” 

Sui prised at a freedom so unexpected, I angrily broke 
from him, saying, “Is this the protection you give me. Sir 
Cleu^t? « 

' A^ then I saw, wliat the perturbation of my mind had pre¬ 
vented m;^* sooner noticing, that he bad led me, though 1 know 
hot hew, iixto another of the dark alleys, instead of the place 

wfether I meailfe tb*go* ^ * 

(jFod I ” I cried, “ where^am I ? — What way are you 

g<^g?'**' ^ 

“’frhere,” anawered he, “ we shall be least observed.” 

* Aa^mii&ed at this speech, I 8tof^>ed short, and declared I 

would ^ no further. * * 
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“ And why not, my .angel ? ” again endeavoring tip tafe^ nay 
hand, • , 

My heart beat with resentment; I pushed him away from 
me with all njy strength, and demanded how he dareditreat tnl^ 
with such insolence. * 

“ Insolence ? ” repeated he. 

“Yes, Sir Clement, intolenee; from yru, who know aiAp 
1 had a claim for prot'^ction, — not to such treatment' as 
this.” 

“ By Heaven,” cried lie, with warmth, “ you tltltrs-ct me, — 
why, tell me, — why do I see you here ? — Is this a place (for 
Misrs Anvillc ? — these (Jark walks I — no party! — no cdmi 
panion I —all that’s good, I can scarce believe my senses'! ” 
Extremely offended at this speech, I turned angrily 
him, and, not deigning to make any answer, w^ked on towards 
that part of the garden whence I perceived the lights end 
company. 

He followed me; but we were both some time silent. 

“So you \<*ill not explain to me your situation?” said he, 
at length. * 

“ No, Sir,” answered I, disdainfully. * * 

“ Nor yet — suffer mo to make my own interpietation ?”. 

I could not bear this strange manner of speaking; It made ■ 
my very soul shudder, — and I burst into tears, u 

Ho flew to me, and actually flung himself at my feet, as if 
regardless who might see him, saying, “Oh, Miss Anvflle-*^ 
loveliest of women — forgive my—my— I beseech you forgive 
me; — if I have offended, — if I have hurt you — I could kUl 
myself at the thought I ” 

“i?o matter. Sir, no matter,” cried I, “ if I can but find my 
friends, — I will never speak to — never see you again 1” « 

“ Good God I — good Heaven ! — my dearest life, Vhat is 
it I have done ? — what is it I have said ? ” ♦ * , 

“You best know. Sir, what and why; — but don’t hold me 
here, — let be gone; and do you / ” * 

“Not till you jforgive mel — I cannof with 5^ouJu 

anger.” , ' 

“For shame, for shame, Sir!” cried I, indignantly^ 
you suppose I am to be thus compelled ?—do you take Advati' 
tage of the absence of my friends, to affront me ? ” * • * 

“No, Madam,” cried h8, rising, “I Would sooher ioifisit 
life" than act so mean a Part. But you have flung 
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ftmaKelSaei^ unspe&kablS, and you not condescend to listen 
to my request of giving me some explanation/’ 

, . numner/ Sir,” said I, “in which you spoke that re¬ 
quest mtde and will mal^e me scorn to answer it^”, 

• ** Scorn I — I will own to you, 1 cxpwted not such displeas¬ 
ure frd^l^ Miss Anville.” 

* ^JPi&liaps, Sir^if you had, you would less voluntarily have 

merited it”^ ^ ^ 

“ My dearest^life, surely it must be known to you that tlie 
man does n^ breathe who adores you so passionately, so fer¬ 
vently, so mderly, as I do 1—why then will you delight in 
Ipbrplexing me?—in keeping me in suspense — in torturing 
me with doubt ? ” * ^ 

* “I, Sir, delight ir perplexing you I — You are much mis- 
CaJfen. Your suspense, your doubts, your perplexities, — are 
of your own creating; and believe me, Sir, they may offeml, 
but they can never delight me: — but, as you have yourself 
rmsed, you must yourself satisfy them.” 

“Good Godl — that such haughtiness andcsuch sweetness 
can inhabit the sane mansion I ” 

• I made no answer, but quickening my pace,. I walked on 

silently ani^ sullenly; till this most impetuous of men, snatching 
'hiy hand, which he grasped with violence, besought me to for¬ 
give him, with earnestness of supplication that, merely to 
esckpe hU importunities, I was forced to speak, and, in some 
‘ineailTe, to grant the pardon he requested: though it was ac¬ 
corded with a» very ill grace; but, indeed, 1 knew not how to 
resist hhmility of his entreaties: yet never shall I recollect 
the occasion hf gave me of displeasure, without feeling it re¬ 
newed. , • 

W6 now Qoon arrived in the midst of the general crowd, and 
my owa safety being £ben insured, 1 grew extremely uneasy for 
the Miss 3ranghtons, whose danger, however imprudently in¬ 
curred by their own folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. 
To this CfJnsideration all my pride of heart yielded, and I de- 
n^riiuiied to srok my party with the utmost speed; though ' 
not without a sigfi ^id 1 reccAleot the fruitless attempt I had 
made, after the opera, of concealing from this man my un¬ 
fortunate connections, which I was now Obliged to make 
known. » 

* ^ if lastenedf therefore, to the room, with a view of sendiiig 
^ranghtoa to the aid of his sisters. In a very short rime, 
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I perceived Madame Duval,*and the rest; lool^&g a^ ^ 

paintings. ’ *. ; 

I must own to you, honestly, my dear Sir» tot ^Vi^aa*. 
tary repugnance seized me, at ■ j^es^ting sach^^a ^ 
Clement,—IieVha had been used to se^ me id parties Sp 
ferent I —My pace slackened as I approached them* -^ hut toy 

presently perceived me. >'.' 

“ Ah Mademmlle ! c^jed M. Du Bdis, “ Que $tds thtr^S 
de VOVA voir! ” • . " 

“Pray, Miss,” cried Mr. ‘Brown, “where’s Mis^oHy?” 
“Why, Miss, youVe been a long while goneS^said MK 
Braqghton; “ we thought you’d been lost. But what haye ycjjh; 
done with your cousins?” * 

I hesitatSd, — for Sir Clement regarded me with a look^c^ 
wonder. * 

“PardiV’ cried Madame Duval, “I shan’t let you leave me 
again in a hurry. Why, here we’ve been in such a fright I — 
and, all the while, I suppose, you’ve been thinking nothing about 
the matter.” « 

“Well,” said young Branghton, “as long as Miss is come 
back, I don’t mind, for as to Bid and Poll, they can* take cafe 
of themselves. But the best joke is, Mr, Smith ij^ gone all 
about a looking for you.” ,,, * 

These speeches were made almost in a breath: Jbut when, at 
last, they waited for an answer, 1 told them that, in walkfng 
up one of the long alleys, wo had been frightened and separifced.,* 
“ The long alleys I ” repeated JVIr. Branghtou, “ and, pray, 
what had you to do in the long "alleys ? why, to Be stlyjp, you 
must all of you have had a mind to bo affronted I ” 

This speech was not more impertinent to me, tfian^urprisir^ 
to Sir Clement, who regarded all the party with evident as- j 
tonishment. However, I told young Braiighton no time*oughjt 
to be lost, for that , his sisters might require his 
protection. * 

“ But how will they get it?” cried this brutal brother; “if 
‘they’ve a mind to behave in such a manner as that, toy 
to protect themselveS; and so they may fo#hne‘.”* 

“Well,” said the simple^Mr. Brown, “whether you'^ or 
no, I think I may‘as well see after Miss Polly.” 

The father, then interfering, insisted that, his son 
acoompany him; and away*they went. . * 

« It was now that Madame Duval first perceived Sit pWihirfi * 
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to wlitfmJIariiuigVitlxIt look of gfeat displet^ore, she angrily 
aaid^ 80 you are corned here, of all the people tlfe 

yrorM I—I wonder, child, you would let such a — such Jpmm 
^ M th^ keep company with you,” ^ 

•• “I am veiy sorry, Madam,” said Sir Clwaent, in a tone of 
surp^e, **if 1 have been so unfortunate as to offend you; but 
f believe you willuot regret the honor I now have of attending 
to AnviUj, whffli you hear that I J«vo been so happy as to do 
h« some servioei 

Just as Madame Duval, with her usual Mafoi, was beginning 
to reply, the attention of Sir Clement was wholly drawn from 
^her^by the appearance of Mr. Smitli, who coming suddenly 
behind me, and freely putting his haBds on my shoulders, cried, 
**Ohij|hny little runaway, have I fonnd you at last? I have 
Been scampering all over the gardens for you, for 1 was deter¬ 
mined to find you, if you were above ground. — But how could 
you be so cruel as to leave us? ” 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree of contempt 
that I hoped would have quieted him ; but he ha^i not the sense 
to understand me ;«and, attempting to take my hand, he added, 
“Suoh% demure-looking lady as you are, wlio’d have thought 
of your leading one such a dance?—Come, now, don’t be so 
,*hoy,—^‘^'inly think what a trotible I have had in running after 

you I” 

^*The trouble, Sir,” said I, “was of your own choice,—not 
•mine.” And I walked round to the other side of Madame 
Duvah * > ^ 

PesbSps i was too proud, — but I could not endure that Sir 
Clement, whose eyes followed him with looks of the most sur¬ 
prised curiosity, should witness his unwelcome familiarit;^. 

» Updn my„ removal, he came up to me and, in a low voice, 
said, “ ¥ou are not, then, with the Mirvans? ” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Aiid pray, may I ask, — have you left them long ? ” 
*‘No,mr.” 

* How U|ifortun|ite I am! —but yesterday I sent to acquaint 
^ Ce>ptain I should reach the ^rove by to-morrow noon! 
However, I shall get away as fast as possible. Shall you be 
lotsig uptown?” • 

^ “I believeno^. Sir.” , 

„ “Ajid then, when yqu leave it;®—which way-r-will you 
ellow me to ask, which way you shall travel ? ” 
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^ “Indeed, — I don’t know.” 

“Not know I — But do you return to the Mi^rans^ltny 
more?” , # • 

“I—I can*’t tell, Sir.” 

And then 1 addressed myself to Madame Buval, with aueh' ‘ 
a pi'etended earnestness that he was obliged to be silent. 

As*he cannot but observe the great change in my situatloti, 
which he knows not how to account for, there is ipomething in 
all these questions, and this unrestrained curiosity, that I did 
not expect from a man who, when he pleases, can be So well- 
bred as Sir Clement Willoughby. He seems disposed to thinjk 
thaf the alteration in my companions authorizes an alteration, 
in his manners. It is true, he has always treated me with 
uncommon freedom, but never before wi*th so disrospeofl^l a’n 
abruptness. This observation, which he has given me cause to 
make, of his changing with the tide^ has sunk him more in my 
opinion than any otlier part of his conduct. 

Yet I could almost have laughed, when I looked at Mr. 
Smith, who nd sooner saw me addressed by Sir Clement, than, 
retreating aloof from the company, ho seetned to lose at once 
all his happy self-sufficiency and conceit; looking now at the 
baronet, now at himself, surveying, with sorrowfwl eyes, his 
dress, struck with his air, his gestures, his easy gayuty; he 
gazed at him with envious admiration, and seemed himself, 
with conscious inferiority, to shrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown, running up to us, called out, “ La, 
what, i’n’t Miss Polly come yet ? ” • • * 

“ Come! ” said Mr. Branghton, “ why, I thouglrt yes went 
to fetgh her yourself, didn’t you ? ” • 

“ Yes, but couldn’t find her; — yet I dare say I’ve been over 
half the garden.” • 

“ Half I but why did not you go over it all ? ” 

“ Why, 80 I will: but only I thought I’d just come and ^e 
if she was here first.” 

“ But where’s Tom ? ” 

“ Why, I don’t ^now; for he would not stay with toe, «I1 
as ever 1 could say; for w^met some young gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, anj} so he bid me go and look by tnyedlf, for he 
said, says he, ‘I can divert myself better another way,’ saye he.” 

, This account being given, away went this -silly young wan: 
and Mr. Branghton, extremely incensed, said he trould^go 
see after them himself, • 
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“So iiowt” c4ed Iliadame Du 7 A, “ he’s gone too I Why, at 
this rate/we shall have to wait for one or other of them all 
nigl41 ” , 

• Observing that Sir Clement seemed dispogpd to renew his 
inquiries!, 1 turned towards one of the paiittingST and, pretend* 
.^g to be very much occupied in looking at it, askeU M, Du 
Boia some questions concerning the figures. 

“O, moil JWew/” cried Madame Duval, “don't ask him; 
your best way il to ask Mr. Smith, for he’s been here the often- 
est. Come, Mr. Smith, I dare say you can tell us all about 
tieih.” 

. Why, yes. Ma’am, yes,” said Mr. Smith, who, brightening 
up 1 ^ tills application, advanced towards us, \^th an air of 
Jisgumed importance, which, however, sat very uneasily upon 
him, and beggpd to know what he should explain first; “ For 
1 have attended,” said he, “ to all these paintings, and know 
everything in them perfectly well; for I am rather fond of 
pictures, Ma’am; and, really, 1 must say, 1 think a pretty 
picture is a—a very—is really a very—itf V,omethmg very 
pretty.” • 

« So do 1 too,” said Madame Duval, “but pray now, Sir, tell 
^us who that is meant for,” pointing to a figure of Neptune. 

.» “lhatl—why that, Ma’am, is, — Lord bless me, I can’t 
think how I come to be so stupid, but really I have forgot his 
name, — and yet, I know it as well as my own, too, — however, 

• ,lie*g a Cf^eneraU Ma’am, they are all Generals.” 

I saw Sir Ohraent bite his lips; and, indeed, so did I mine. 

“ll’ell,’^said Madame Duval, “it’s the oddest dress for a 
General ever I see I ” 

“He seems so capital a figure,” said Sir Clement to Mr. 

• Smith, tha^. 1 imagine he must be Generalmimo of the whole 
army.* 

, “Yes,‘Sir, yes,” answered Mr. Smith, respectfully bowing, 
and highly delighted at being thus referred to, “ you are per¬ 
fectly right*—but I cannot for my life think of his name;—^ 
perhftpe, Sir, ypq pay remember it ? ” . 

“ No, realiy,” replied Siif Ciemcait, “ my acquaintance among 
the Generals is not so extensive.” 

The ironical tcme of voice in which Sir Clement spoke 
^entirely disooneerted Mr. Smith; who, again retiring to an 
. > huiuMe distance, seemed sensibly mortified at the failure of his 
attempt to recover his consequence. 
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Soon after, Mr. Brangtiton returned, -with his ^^ydtlngelrt 
ddughter, whom he had rescued from a party of insolent ydung 
men; but he liad not yet been able to find the eldest, lliss. 
Polly was reaUy frightened, and declared she would go ^ 
into the dark walks again. Her father, leaving hei with Us,*' 
went in quest of her sister. 

While she was relating her adventures, to which hqjbodj 
listened more attentively than Sir Clement, we sav^ Mr. Brown 
enter the room. O la I ” cried Miss Polly, “•let me hide my¬ 
self, and don’t tell him Pm come.” 

She then placed liorself behind Madame Duval, in such'ifi 
manner that she could not be seen. * ', 

“ So Miss Polly is notloome yet! ” said the simple swain i 
“well, I cairt think where she can be ! I’ve been a Idbking, 
and looking, and looking all about, and can’t„ find her, all 1 
can do,” 

“Well but, Mr. Brown,” said Mr. Smith, “shan’t you go 
and look for the lady again ? ” 

“Yes, Sir,’'- said he, sitting down, “but I must rest me a 
little bit first. You can’t think how tired l*ain.” 

“ O fie, Mr. Brown, fie,” cried Mr. Smith, winking at lis, 

“ tired of looking for a lady ! Go, go, for sliame 1 ”, 

“So I will, Sir, presently; but you’d be tired too,df you 
ha<l walked so far: besides, I think she’s gone out of the gar¬ 
den, or else I must have seen sometlung or other of her,” * ' 

A he, he, he! of the tittering Polly now betrayed her, and," 
so ended tliis ingenious little artifice. 

At last appeared Mr. Branghton and Miss Biddy, with 
a face of mixed anger and confusion, addressing herself to me, 
said, “*So, Miss, so you ran away from me ! Well, see if I don’t 
do as much by you, some day or other! But I thpught Tiow it. 
would be, you’d no mind to leave the gentlemem,, thougl! you’d 
run away from • 

1 was so much surprised at tliis attack that I could not 
answer her for very amazement; and she proceeded* to tell us 
‘ how ill she had been used, and that two yoiji^ men had* beqh 
making her walk up and^own the dark walks by absolute - 
force, and as fast as ever they, could tear her along ; and mAny 
other particulars,*which I will not tire you with relaiang. In 
conclusion, looking at Mr. Smith, she said, to be 
th'ought I, at least all the Company will be looking for SO 
I little expected to find you ail here, talking ao ooi^OrtaMy 
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w yoa can^ H(fw«ver, I fciftw I may thank my cousin 

^If you mean m«, Madam,” said I, very much shocked, “I 
aiu ^fhite igAorant in what manner I can have been accessory 
^to yom distress.” • ^ 

“ Why, by running away so. If you’d stayed with us, I’ll 
Insv^ev for it, Mr. Smith and M. Du Bois would have cpme to 
lQC^*for os; but I suppose they cou^ not leave your ladyship.” 

jl’he folly an^ unreasonableness of this speech would admit 
of no answer. But what a scene was this for Sir Clement I his 
shiyrise was evident; and, I must acknowledge, my confusion 
^ was equally ^reat. , 

We had now to wait for young Branghton, who did not 
appeir for some timp; and, during this interval^ it was with 
Tiimculty that I avoided Sir Clement, who was on the rack of 
curiosity, and 3ying to speak to me. 

, When, at last, the hopeful youth returned, a Jong and 
frightful quarrel ensued between him and his father, in which 
his sisters occasionally joined, concerning his ngglect; and he 
defended himself only by a brutal mirth, which he indulged at 
their aicpense. 

^ Every,one, now, seemed inclined to depart,—when, as 

• usual, dispute arose, upon the way of our going, whether in 
a* coach or a boat. After much debating, it was determined 
thftt wo should make two parties, one by the water and the 

•.other by land; for Madame Duval declared she would not, 

» upomany cwjcaunt, go into a boat at night. 

, S^^ledlient then said that if she had no carriage in wait- 
^g, he should be happy to see her and me safe home, as his 
was in rea^ness. ' • 

• Fury started into her eyes, and passion inflamed every 
fo^tjurt, as sne answefed, “JPardi, no,—you may take care of 
yourself, if you please; but as to me, 1 promise you I shan’t 
fcjuflt myself with no such person.” 

He pretended not to comprehend her meaning, yet, to waive 
ftdisfussion, acquiesced in her refusal. The coach party fixed' 
/ upon epnsiste^ ot Madame Dnval^M. Du* Bois, Miss Brangh¬ 
ton, and mysdf. 

1 now l^gan to rejoice, in private, that, at least, our lodg- 
if^i^ would bo liulther seen nor known by Sir Clement. We 
*a0bn qpet ^th.a hackney coach, into which he handed me, and 
^ |1i](bn*to#k leave. 
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Madame Duval, having*already given tlm eoadhttian het 
diaeotion, he mounted the box, and vre were just dri'Hng 6ff, 
when Sir Clement exclaimed, “By Heaven, this is very 
coach I had in waiting for myself 1” # * 

“This coach, yyur honor!” said the manj “no^ that it 
i’n’t.” 

Sir Clement, however, swore that it was, and, presently, thoi 
man, be*gging his pardon, said he had really ^rgotten that he 
was engsged. ' ^ 

1 have no doubt but that this scheme occurred to him at 
the moment, and that he made some sign to the coachman,, 
which induced him to support It t for there is npt the least 
probability that the accident really happened, as it is most* 
likely his owii chariot was in waiting. ^ 

The man then opened the coach door, and Sir Clement,' 
advancing to it, said, “I don't believe there iy another car¬ 
riage to be had, or I would not incommode you; but, as it may 
be disagreeable to you to wait here any longer, I beg you will 
not get out, foy you shall be set down before I am carried 
home, if you will be so good as to make a little room.” 

And so saying, in he jumped, and seated himself bf^^ween 
M. Du Bois and me, while our astonishment at the whole trans¬ 
action was too great for speech. He then ordered the coadh- 
man to drive on, according to the directions he had already 
received. • • 

For the first ten minutes, no one uttered a word; and then, 
Madame Duval, no longer able to contain herself, „exolai;ned, 
'‘‘‘Mafoi^ if this isn't one of the most impudentest things ever 
I see I ” 

Sir*Clement, regardless of thid rebuke, attended only 
me; however, 1 answered nothing he said, when I cduld .possi¬ 
bly avoid so doing. Miss Branghton mad« several attexppts to 
attract his notice, but in vain, for he would not take the trouble 
of paying her any regard. * • 

Madame Duval, during the rest of the ride, addr^sed her* 
•self to M. Du Bois in French, and in that language exch^med. 
with great vehemence against badness and aasumnoe. 

I was extremely glad wHbn I thought our journey must be 
nearly at an end,« for my situation was very uneasy to me, as 
Sir Clement perpetually endeavored to take my hand. I 
looked out of the coach wiixiow, to see if we were near home; 
Sir Clement, stooping over me, did the same, and th^ a 
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VQioe oC mfinite wondei^ called oat, Where the d-—-1 is the 
man driving to t —hrhy, we are in Broad St. Giles’ 1 ” , 

“O, he’s very right,” cried Madame Duval, ‘‘so neve* 
trDuble,your h^d about that, for I shan’t go by no directions 
cl yours, I promise you,” I 

When, at last, we stopped, at a JSoiier^s in Siffh ffolbom —* 

' Sij Clement said nothing, but his «ye#, I saw, were very busily 
employed in viewing the place, and the situation of the house. 
The coach, he^said, belonged to him, Ad therefore he insisted 
‘ upon paying for Ht; and then he took leave. M. Du Bois 
walked home with Miss Branghton, and Madame Duval aud I 
retired to ourjapartments. m 

How disagreeable an evening’s adventure I Not one of the 
paHy seemed satisfied except Sir Clement, who was in’ high 
HpsrUs: but Madame*Duv^ was enraged at meeting witli 
liim; Mr. Branghton, angry with his children; the frolic of 
the Miss Branghtons had exceeded their plan, and ended in 
their own distress; their brother was iwovoked that there had 
been no riot; Mr. Brown was tired; aud Mr. Smith mortified. 
As to myself, I must acknowledge, nothing could be more dis- 
agrpealvle to me thali being seen by Sir Clement Willoughby 
with a party at once so vulgar in themselves, and so familiar 
tp me. • 


DIARY OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

By FRANCES BURNEY. 

• -• 

Madame d’Arblay’s Little Boy at Court. 

, 

About a week after this theatrical regale, I went to the 
Fuseli’s houses to mak^ known I had only a few more days to 
remain at Chelsea. I arrived just as the royal family had set 
out for Wiftdsor; but Miss Bachmeistor, fortunately, had only 
ascended her coach to follow. I alighted, and went to tell my 
eri^nd. hfrs. Bremyere, Mrs. Cheveley, and Miss Planta were 
her party. The latter promised to speak fos me to the queen; 
but, gathering I had my little li)y my father’s carriage, she 
made me send for him. They took him in, loaded him with 
honhon^ aud admiration, and would have loaded him with 
caresses to boot, but the little wretcl^ resisted that part of the 
•ntsrtabimeut. 
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Upon their return from Windsor, yon will mo 

•made very unhappy to receive the following hillel^ , 

' t ' 

Mt i>sAit*FEt«Ki), —The queen has commanded me to acquaint 
you that she desires you will be at the Queen’s house on Thfi^ay 
morning at ten o’clock, with your lovely boy*^ Yon are desired*to' 
come upstairs in Princes!*^ Elizabeth’s apartments, and her Jiifejesty 
will send for you as soon as she can see you. ^^eft I Yours most, 
affectionately, M. Pi^aitta. 

^ A little before ten, you will easily believe, we were dt the 
Queen’s house, and were vnmediately ushered into the apartmetit 
of the Priiicess Elizabeth, who, to show, she expected my little 
man, had some playthings upon one of her many tabled; for 
her royal highness has at least twenty in he^ principal room. 
The child, in a new muslin frock, sash, etc., did not look to 
much disadvantage, and she examined him with the most good- 
humored pl^isure, and, finding him too shy to bo* seized, had 
the graciousuess, as well as sense, to play ^ound, and court him 
by sportive wiles, instead of being offended at bis inavnsibility - 
to her royal notice. She ran about the room, peeped at him 
through chairs, clapped her hancLs, half caught withcyit touch¬ 
ing him, and showed a skill and a sweetness that tnade one 
almost sigh slm should have no call for her maternal propen¬ 
sities. . 

There came in presently Miss D-, a ygung lady about^ 

thirteen, who seems in some measure under thefpr«teotion of, 
her Royal Highness, who had rescued her poor injured and ami¬ 
able mother, J.iady D-, from extreme distress, in which she 

had been involved by her unworthy husband’s connection witlj * 

the infamous Lady W-, who, more hard-hearted than even 

bailiffs, had forced certain of those gentry, in an execution she 
had ordered in Sir H. D——’s houscj to sefze even all the chil¬ 
dren’s playthings! as well as their clothes, and thahwhen Lady 

D-had but just lain in, and was nearly dying I ThiSiOharm’ 

ing princess, who "had been particularly acquainted with Lady, 

D-during her own illness at Kew Palace, whera the quaai^ 

permitted the iiftercourse, came forward upon this dlstcasa^^and 
gave her a small independent house in thq neighborhocNd of 
ifew, with every advantage she could annex to it. Is 

noiw lately no more, and, by the sort of reception giv^ t|o* %i^ , 
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fanty Jibe ia*inoei8 transfers to her that kind benevoi^ 
<^e mother no longer wants. 

' Just then. Miss Planta came to sammon us to the Princess 
Augusta. She received me with her customary gwoetness, and 
called thcbdittle boy to her. He went fearfully and cautiously, 
yet with a look of curiosity at the state of her head, and the 
operations of her /nscwf, that seemed to draw him on’ more 
powerfully than her commands. He would not, however, be 
touched, Arrays Hying to my side at the least attempt to t^ke 
his hand. This would much have vexed me, if I liad not seen 
the ready allowance she made for his retired life, and total want 
of use to the sight of anybody out of our family, except^tlio 
XiOokes, amongst whom I told her his peculiar preference for 
jjtmelia. ** Como then,” cried slie, “ come hither, my dear, and 
tell me all abouit her, — is slid very good to you ? — do you like 
her very much?” 

He was now examining her fine carpet, and no answer was 
to be procured. I would have apologized, but she would not 
let me. “’Tis so natural,” she cried, “that he slihuld be more 
amused with those shapes and colors than with my stupid 
questions.” 

Princes?, Mary now came in, and, earnestly looking at him, 
exclaimtd, “He’s beautiful I-—what eyes! — do look at his 

“Come hither, my dear,” again cried Princess Augusta, 
<^come hither; ” and, catching him to her for a moment and 
holding up hjs iiair, to lift up his face and make him look at 
her, elje., smiled very archlj^ and cried, “ O! horrid eyes! — 
shocking «ye8! — take tliera away! ” 

Princess ^Elizabeth then entered, attended by a page, who 
was loaded w|th playthings, wliioh she had been sending for. 
You ffily suppose him caught now! He seized upon dogs, 
horses, chaise, a cobbler, a watchman, and all he could grasp; 
but would'not give his little person or cheeks, to my great con¬ 
fusion, for kny ql them. 

I was faiu tq, c^ll him a little savage, a u&ild dear, a creature 
jUst cat^it from the woods, and whatever could indicate his 
HtStic life,; and apprehension of new faces, —^ to prevent their 
being hurt $ and their excessive good nature helped all my 
^ouj^s; nay, made them needless, except to myself. 

Pr|l)cess Elizabeth now began playing upon an organ she 
« had bror^t liim, which he Hew to seize. “ Ay, do I thlit’s 
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V igUt, my dear! ” cried Princess Augusla, stepping j^er ears at 
some discordant sounds; “ take it to tnon aw», to frighten the 
cats out of his garden.” ^ , 

And now,^ last of all, came in Princess Amelia, and, Strang;^ 
to relate! the child was instantly delighted with*her! She 
came first up to me, and, to my inexpressible surprise apd 
enchantment, she gave me her sweet beautiful face to kiss I — 
an honor I had thouglit^now forever over, though she had so 
frequently gratified me with it formerly. Still more touched, 
however, than astonished, I would have kissed her hand, but, 
’withdrawing it, saying, “ No, no, — you know I hate that I ” 
slit^ again presented me her ruby lips, and with an expression 
of such ingenuous sweetness and innocence as was truly capti¬ 
vating. She is and will bo another Princess Augusta. \ 
She then turned to the child, and his eyes: met hers with a 
look of the same pleasure that they ivere sought. She stooped 
down to take his unresisting hands, and, exclaiming, “Dear 
little tiling I ” took him in her aims, to his own as obvious con¬ 
tent as hers/* 

** He likes her! ” cried Princess Augu&la, “ a little rogue 1 
see how he likes her I ” ‘ n ' 

“ Dear little thing! ” with double the emphasis, repeated 
the young princess, now sitting down and taking him'*upon .h6r 
knee; “ and how does M. d’Arblay do ? ” • 

TJie child now left all his new jdaythings, his admired car- 
]>et, and his privilege of jumping from room to room, for the 
gentle pleasure of sitting in lier lap and receiving her caresses.; 
1 could not be very angry, you will believe, yet X would have' 
given tlie world I could have made him equally^rateful to the 
Princess Augusta. 

This lost charming iiersonago, 1 nqw found, was going to 
sit for her picture—1 fancy to send to the Duchess of Wiirteip- 
berg. She gave me leave bo attend her with my bantling. The 
other princesses retired to dress for Court. 

It was with groat difficulty I could part mf little love 
from his grand collection of new plaything/5,tall of which *he 
Iiad dragged into the pafeiting room, and wanted now to pull 
them downstairs to the queen’s apartment. I persuaded him, 
however, to relinquish the design without a quarrel, hy^romie* 
pig we would retiini for \hem. 
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His Presentation to the Queen. 

I was not a little anxious, you will believe, in this presen¬ 
tation of my unconsciously honored rogues who entered the 
White closet totally unimpressed with any awe, and only with 
a sensation of disappointment in not meeting again the gay 
young party- and variety of playthings, he had left above. The 
q^ui an, nevertheless, was all condescending indulgence, and had 
a Noah’s ark ready disjdayed upon the table for him. 

j(^ut her look was serious and full of care, and, though per¬ 
fectly gracibhs, none of her winning smiles brightened* her 
countenance, and her voice was nev^r cheerful. I have since 
Ijtnown that the Irisl. conspiracy with France was just then 
aififfovered, andJD’Connor that very morning taken. No won¬ 
der she should have felt a shock that pervaded her whole mind 
and manners I If we all are struck with horror at such devel¬ 
opments of ti-easou, danger, and guilt, what must they prove to 
the royal family, at whom they are regularly aim<:;d ? How my 
heai’t has ached for them in that horrible business! 

' A:.id how does your papa do?” said the queen. 

“ He’s Telsea,”’ answered the child. 

• . “ Ay d how docs grandpapa do ? ” 

“ He’s in the toach,” he replied. 

And what a pretty frock you’ve got on I Who made it 
•you, mamma, or little aunty ? ” 

The little boy now grew restless, and pulled me about, with 
a desire *to change his situation. I was a good deal embar- 
rtssed, as I saw the queen meant to cuter into conversation 
as usual; which I knew to be impossible, unless he had some 
entertaimnent to occupy him. She jierceived this soon, and 
liad th6 goodness immediately to open the Noah’s ark herself, 
which she had meant ho should take away wiili him to examine 
and possess at once. But ho w’^as now soon in raptures; and, 
as the vaHouB animals were produced, looked with a delight 
that danced ^11 his features; and when any appeared of 
which he knew the name, he capered Vith joy; such as, “ 0 I 
a tow fcow] I ” But at the clog, he clapped his little hands, 
and running close to her Majesty, leant upon her lap, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ 0, it’s bowwow \ ” 

” do yon know this, little man?” said the queen, 

shewingohim a cat. 
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\ “Yes,” cried he, again jumping as te leimt ttpcm herr*4ts 
name is tailed pussie! ” . * 


And at the appearance of Noah, in a greep mantle, 
leaning on a ^tick, he said, “ At’s [that’s] the shepherd’s 

The queen noW inquired about my dear father»*aad heard 


all I had to say relative to his apartments, with an air of 


est, yet not as if it was i^w to her. I have great reason to be¬ 
lieve the accommodation then arranging, and since setUed, at 
to his continuance in the College, has been de^ly influenced by 


some royal hint. ... 

1 imagined she had just heard of the marriage of Charlotte^ 
for^she inquired after my sister Frances, whom she had never 
mentioned before since 1 quitted my post. I was obliged 
briefly to relate the transaction, seeking to adorn it by 8t^ti% 
Mr. Broome’s being the author of “ SimkiuV; Letters,” She 


agreed in their uncommon wit and humor. 

My little rebel, meanwhile, finding his animals were not 
given into his own .hands, but removed from their miseliief, 
was struggliflg all this time to get at the Tunbrfdge ware df the 
queen’s workbox; and, in defiance of all nty efforts to prevent 
him, he seized one piece, which he called a hammer, add began 
violently knocking the table with it. I would fair^have taken 
it away silently; but he resisted such grave authorify, and so 
continually took it back, that the queen, to my great confufiion, 
now gave it him. Soon, however, tired also of this, ho ran 
away from me into the next room, which was their Majesties* 
bedroom, and in which were all the jewels ready io take to St.' 
James’, for the Court attire. • , 


I was excessively ashamed, and obliged to fetch him brfok 
in my arms, and there to keep him. “ Get down, little man,” 
said the queen ; “ you aro too heavy for.,your mamma.” ’ 
He took not the smallest notice of this admonition, 'fhe 


queen, accustomed to more implicit obedience, repeated it j but 
he only nestled his little head in my neck, and worfred about 
his whole person, so that I with difficulty held him.^ 

The queen noiw imagined he did not knpw whom she Twean^, 
and said, “What does h® call you? Has he any particular' 
name for you? ”, 

He now lifted up his head, and before I could 
called out, in a fondling manner, “ Mamma, mammal” \ « 

“ O ! ” said she, smiling, “ he knows who I mean I ” • ' « 

* His restlessness still interrupting all attention, M deflahCe 
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my earnest} whispers for quietness, she now said, ‘‘ Perhapir 
he is* •• " hungry,” and rang her bell, and ordered a page to bring 
f^me cakes. » 

k, He took one with great pleasure, and was ccwtent to stand 
do^ to eat it. I asked him if he had nothing to say for it; 
hi nodded his little head and composedly answered, “Sanky, 
queen 1 This cduld not help amu^ng her, nor me, neither, 
lor I-had no Expectation of quite so succinct an answer., 

' ^ T^ti^^carriages were now come for St. James’, and the Prin- 
oesses Augusta and Elizabeth came into the apartment. The 
UtiJo monkey, in a fit of renewed lassitude after his cake, Jbad 
flung himself on the floor, to repose syt his ease. He rose, how- 
eyer, upon their appearance, and the sweet Princess Augusta 
e^i(^ to the queen, “ ile has been so good, upstairs, mamma, 
thatnothbig coffld be better behaved.” I could have kissed 
her for this instinctive kindness, excited by a momentary view 
of toy embarrassment at his little airs and liberties. 

The queen heard her with an air of ax>proving, as well as 
understanding, her motive, and spoke to me wit^ the utmost 
< eo^descjpnsion of him, though I cannot recollect how, for I was 
a good deal fidgeted lest he should come to some disgrace, by 
any actual mischief or positive rebellion. I escaped pretty well, 
however,' and they all left us with smiles and graoiousness. . . . 

(You will not be much surprised to hear that papa came to 
help us out of the coach, at our return to Chelsea, eager to know 
Yow our Utt;le rebel had conducted himself, and how he had 
been received. The sight of his playthings, you will believe, 
was not very disagreeable. The ark, watchman, and cobbler 
I‘shall keep for him till ho may himself judge their‘^worth 
beyond .their price. 


* DUa^ OF WILHELMINE OF BAYREUTH. 

V'' 

* [WlJUBatuiim, tbe favorite Bister of Frederick tte Great, vras lx)m ia 1709; 
married the Mar$ny^ ci Bayreuth in 1731; juid diei^ in 1758. Her memoirs 
irem pdblififaed in 1810.] 

•• 

0^>the evening of the 12th of August, as my mother 
‘Sitting near tHademoiselle von Billow, and taking off her 
headdress, they h^d a terrible noise in my mother’s boudoir. 
^ beautifully decorated with ebina, some pieces 
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^eing most rare, and embossed with crystal and prei3iC;7iid stoxi^ 
All the crown plate, too, and my mother’s Jewel caeie, weipe 
kept in this room. The queen at once exclaimed that all her 
china had been broken, and that it must be looked after* 
Mademoiselle von Billow and three maids immediately entei^ 
the boudoir, but they found everything in order and nothliiig 
broken. The noise was^ repeated three tirfles, and they also 
heard a, great disturbance in the corridor connecting the king 
and queen’s rooms, at the end of which sentinels were always 
posted. The queen said, “ I cannot stand this; I must go and 
see piyself what is the matter.” Upon this the queen, Made-* 
moLselle von Billow, and, the maids each took a candle and 
stepped out into the corridor. As they did so they heard 
sighing and groaning close to them, but could discover , 
body. They asked the sentinels if they had setn anything, and 
they answered, No, but they had heard the same noise. My 
mother, who was very courageous, caused every nook and cor¬ 
ner to be searched, even the king's rooms, hut nothing whatever 
was discovered. My mother and those that were present with 
her on this occasion gave me an account of everything n^xt 
day. 

A few days afterwards the queen gave a concert. I gener¬ 
ally accompanied on tlie piano and guitar, and every ’amateur 
in Berlin was present. Wlum I had played long enough, I sose 
to go into another room, where some ladies were playing at 
cards. I was suddenly stopped by Katt, who said to me, “ For*’ 
God’s sake, and for the love you bear your brother,,lisW to 
mo for a moment. 1 am distracted. 1 have been calumniated 
to the l]ueen and to yourself, and you have been made to be¬ 
lieve that I have put the idea of flight into the crown prince’s 
head. I swear to your Royal Higlmesffl, by all*that,is most 
holy, the whole plan was settled long before I knew anything 
of it. You can assure the queen most emphatically from me 
that I have written to him, and told him that if he carries out 
his intention 1 shall not follow him. But there is nothing 
fear this time; I will answer icff it with iny<,be£td.” 

“I already see your head shaking,” I replied, “and fear it 
will soon be lying at your feet. What pleasure can it heave 
afforded you to have proclaimed everywhere that my brother 
had the intention of taking flight? And who allow^ you tq 
have a snuffbox with my portrait on it ? ” -« * 

"Katt then answered me, “ As regards your flrst q^estknii I 

I 
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mejfely iii^tioned.your brother’s idea to M. von I<ovner, and fiT 
ffiifr others whom I knew I could trust; then as to your second 
nemarkf I did not think it such a serious matter to have shown 
p portrait of you which I had myself painted.” 

“ You &re playing a dangerous game,” I replied, “ and I fear 
that 1 shall prove but too true a prophet.” 

He grew very'pale, and answered^ “ Well, if misfortune is 
to be my fat% then it will be in a good cause, and 1 know that 
the es^wn princd'will never desert me.” 

This was my last conversation with Katt, and 1 never saw 
him«again. | had not thought that I could so truly have fore> 
tdd what was in store for him, and I said it then only to idake 
h^ more modest and discreet. 

‘V ^he next day was the 15th of August, the king’s birthday, 
and every one caune to congratulate my mother. On such occa¬ 
sions the Court was very numerously attended. I had anotlier 
long conversation with Grunikow. lie had got rid of his lit 
of morosenesa, and held forth at length on my father’s many 
great qualities. He finished up the conversation by saying, 
j|^ shall soon have an opportunity of proving to your lloj'al 
Highness how truly I am devoted to you.” He said this in 
such a mai'ked manner that I could not make out what he 
meant by it. Mademoiselle von Billow was on such a good 
fociting with him that she teased him on every possible occa¬ 
sion. Sometimes the jokes went too far, so that I cautioned 
‘her to be epeful, but her great vivacity carried her beyond 
herself. On fho present oecasion she and Griimkow were, as 
usualrheving a friendly altercation ; but he wound up the dis¬ 
pute by using nlmost the same words as lie had addreij<sed to 
me, “You will shortly find out how true a friend of yours 
'lam.”. 

The queen had prepared a fete at IMoiibijou for the next 
day, whiclr was to be a surprise for us all. It was also to cele¬ 
brate a second time the king’s birthday. 1 shall never forget 
tMs day. My mother had arranged the supper table most 
b^uttfully, ani^^h guest fopnd a^chasming little present 
’ under his napkin. We were all in ^he highest spirits, except 
Geuntess Finkenstein and Mademoiselle von l^iilow, who never 
Uttered e word. After sapper there was a ball, and as I loved 
^bmeing 1 enjoyed myself to my heart’s content. Mademoiselle 
-^ou B&ow said several times, ** It is late, I wish the dancing 
stop!” to which I replied, **Oh, do let me have’the 
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l^leasure of dancing as long as possible. 1 slpll not 
the opportunity again.” “ That is very likely,” she auisw?^*. 
At the end of half an hour she touched my arm s*i 3 id 
put an end to the ball; you have danced quite enough, v 
are so engrossed by it that you neither see nor hea#.”-. f Bnl 
what is the iiiatler?” 1 answered, in great astomshm^it' 
“ Look at your mother,” Mademoiselle von Biilow said^ porting 
to the queen, who was standing in a corner of thr room^ loHs;- 
ing in whispers to Countess Finkenstein, Madaiiie von Konnken, 
and Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld. AH four were pale as death, 
and showed symptoms of the greatest alarm. X a^ked st ance 
whaV was the matter, and if it concerned my brother. Made¬ 
moiselle von liiilow shrugged her shoulders and said she know 
nothing. The queen at last took leave' of the company 
got into her carriage with me, but she never i»poke one word 
the whole way home. My heart began beating furiously; I 
was in a terrible state of agitation, and yet I dared not ask 
her a single question. 

No sooner ^lad I reached my room than I tormented Made¬ 
moiselle von Sonnsfeld to tell me what had happened, « Ypu 
will learn it but too soon,” slie replied. Yet as slie feaw tne 
state of mind in which I was, she continued, “ The* queen was 
anxious not to disturb your rest, and has therefore fOrhidden 
me to mention anything of what has occurred.” As, however, 
she now saw in what great distress I was, she thought it better 
to tell me the truth than to let me suppose even yorse news, 
She then proceeded to say that the king had sent ,a ipess'enger 
to the mistress of the robes, Madame von Konnken, to tell her 
he had been obliged to arrest the crown prince, iis be had dii^ 
covered liis intention of taking flight. Madame von Konnken 
was to tell this to the queen, as he wished to spare, her health, 
and she was to give her the inclosed letter, “The crown, 
prince was arrested on the 11th,” Mademoiselle von«Sonnafeld 
continued — “ the very same day on wliich the queen hea^d 
that noise in the corridor.” I tliought I must liave on 

hearing all this. My grief about my brother knew no baOndai, 
and I spent a terrible nigiift ,,. 4 , 

Early next mqrning my mother at once sent for anid 
showed mo the king’s letter, which had evidently been wgfiitlsitt 
in jtbe first heat of passion^ “I have arrested' and 
the scoundrel (Schurke), and shall treat Mm as his orimn,and 
cowardice deserve. 1 no longer acknowledge Mm its ft^/sonr 
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dishonor on me as well as on my family. Such a' 
wr^ffiiSli si Jbfe is does not deserve to live.” My mother and I 
beinde ottrselves with misery. 

.t* The 4u|en then told me that Katt had been secretly arrested 
nis0 day, and all his papers and possessions* seized. Marshal 
had been intrusted with this task. 

As‘this whole Recurrence sounds jrery strange, 1 must try 
and explain lb all. Grumkow had been in possession, of the 
fact hf the crown prince’s arrest since the 16th, and could not 
reto'telling several people of his great satisfaction at it. M. 
vOtt fibtner, the Danish envoy, had been informed by his spies 
^f this probable arrest of Katt, and, had wiitten him a note 
advising him to fly before it was too late. Katt accordingly 
Went next morning to ^lamhal Katzmer and asked leave to go 
to Kriedrichsfeld^, where the Margrave Albert bad invited him 
to dinner. As Natzmer had not then received any orders from 
ths king, he gave him permission to go. Katt had ordered a 
saddle to be made on purpose for him, in which he could put 
money and papers and even clothes. This saddle was unfortu- 
na^ly i^ot quite finished, and this delayed his departure, and 
he’bmptdyed the time lie was kept waiting in burning letters 
^d ’i>aper8.* Just as he was about to mount his horse Marshal 
NatSimer appeared and desired him to give up his sword. Natz¬ 
mer* had waited three hours after receiving the king’s orders 
to arrest Katt, in order to give the unfortunate young man a 
. cfianoe of escapja, and was therefore not a little surprised when 
Jhe still fovnd^him in Berlin. 

Whefl my mother had somewhat recovered from her first 
buifftt of grief,«he asked me if I had known of my brother’s 
Juitentiowis. I answered in the afiii'inative, and then proceeded 
to tell Ijer everything*that liad passed on the subject, saying 
I had not told her anything of it that she might not be 
ihyolyed if *he did carry out bis plan, but that after what Katt 
had' liitdy j|otd me I had not been in the least prepared for 
thlii^oataitrbphe. “But what has he done with our letters?” 
thi ilt&eii «aid.* <‘JYe are lost#if they are discovered.” “I 
haVo OiN^en spoken to him about this,” I answered, “and he 
ha^‘«dw|iys me that he had de8troyed*them.” “But I 

kiib# Hm iny mother replied, “ and I am sure they are 

aihbhgpajpers.” “That is possible,” I said, “and if sc, 
tiett'-iny head w in danger.” “And mine too,” the queen 
amHtwd! “ I have emit for Countess Finicenstein and Made- 
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^loisello von Sonnsfeld, to consult with them as t(Mvhat can 
be done.” And we really heard next day tliat all my 
papers were among Katt’s things. The officers who had beez* 
present when i^llese were seized described to me all differ<c 
ent boxes, and I recognized from the description Ihe ea^et 
which contained our letters. After much consideration, the 
queen determined to se<^k the aid of her diiaplain, Keinbe(dt, 
in this piatter. He was to ask Natzmer to find si*me means of 
getting the casket out of Katt’s house. lieihbeck was unfor¬ 
tunately ill, and could not come. Those letters were of the 
utmost importance to us. In several of them I had expressed 
myself in very strong terips about the king. I repeat it here 
again, tliat I have repi»ached myself over and over again for 
having been wanting in respect towards’ him. In spite of, rnS/ 
sharp words I loved my father dearly, and it Wtis more from a 
desire to show off my cleverness than from any evil motive that 
I wrote about him as I did. But to return to my subject. 

Next morning Countess Finkenstein came to my mom in a 
great state dt alarm, exclaiming, “ I am lost I Yesterday on 
my return from the queen I found a casket" sealed witjn Kant’s 
anns addressed to the queen at my house, accompanied*^ by this 
note.” She gave it to me to read, and its contents were a^ 
follows : “ Pray have the goodne.ss to deliver this cas*ket into 
the queen's hands ; it contains her correspondence and the prin¬ 
cess’with the crown prince.” “Four trusty friends brought 
the box and letter to my servants,” Countess ,Finkenstein* 
continued; “I do not know what I am to decide on doing. 
Am I to say anything to the queen about it, or shall I send 
it to Nio king ? If 1 do this last, then I raayr be certain of 
sharing Katt’s fate.” We teased and begged her so long that 
she consented, although in fear and trt«nbliug, to with 

the queen about it. My mother was greatly relieved at this 
good news, till she reflected where she was to hide the casket. 
If we made a mystery about it, and Katt were to mention it 
during the inquiry held on his conduct, then Countess Finke^gt- 
stein would be ruined, ai^i my mother woul^lay^herself open tq 
every kind of suspicion, and consequently would be exposed to 
the king’s fury., df, on the other hand, the casket were brought ~ 
openly to the queen, then my father would hear of it, And be 
would force the queen to give up these luckless letters to bim«. 
by doing wliioh she would herself work her own destruotiom * 

After due consideration, and weighing carefully aff tiie ad* 
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mntages and disadvantages, it was decided to make no mystery 
of the matter, and the casket was Ijrought to the queen, who 
kMsked it up in her boudoir in tlie presence of all her household, 
r No sooner had one difficulty been surmounted than another 
presented itself., The question now was hbw to destroy the 
kstters. The queen was of opinion tfiat they had best be burned, 
and the ^|ng told ^uite simply that th^y were of no importance 
of any ^nd, und that she had not thought it necessary to dhow 
them to him. l^is proposition, however, met with general dis¬ 
approval, and the whole day was spent in useless discussion. 
Ti^'^next day 1 and Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld again care¬ 
fully considered what could be done^. At last I said, “ I Have 
thought of a last resource, but we must be careful that we risk 
irothing. The seal on the casket is only of leather; we must 
break it, break fllie lock, take out our letters and write others, 
which we must put in the casket in their stead. I think we 
shall hardly need even to break the seal, and if the queen will 
only promise solemnly not to say anything to llamen about it, 
I will at'onoe set to work.” Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld en- 
ti]^ly a|>proved of *my idea, and we proposed its execution to 
the queen, who agreed. We explained to her how all-impor¬ 
tant it was "to keep it a profound secret from llamen, who saw 
so "many people, and might let drop a word which would at 
onoe rouse suspicion. The queen promised to say nothing to 
her about it, and kept her word. That afternoon she sent all 
fmr ladies away, and kept me alone with her. As the casket 
was too heqTij’ for the queen and me to lift, we had to take her 
page into our confidence; but we ran no risk in doing so, for 
he was an old,*tried, and faithful servant. It was not possible 
to undo the cords which were tied round the casket without 
breaking the •seal, atuk this necessity made us tremble. How¬ 
ever, when we came to examine the seal we found it a very 
silhple one: The arms on it were composed of a dog surrounded 
by impleny^nts of war, and we thought we might easily find 
one like it; and, as good luck would have it, the queen’s page’s 
own sW was very |imilar to it.. We brokft open the lock, and 
began our examination of the lettersT 

The sight of them caused me a deadly fear. I had often 
seoi^ljr written to my brother, and, to escape oiscovery in case 
4he letters fell into the king’s handset we had used lemon jume 
foetsfid tide. If you held' the letter close to the fire you 
cMd d^pher the writing. My letters contained chiefly abuse 
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•of Ramen, and complaints of her iiifluenc® over the qtie<^,. 
The effect these letters would produce on my mother, 5f 
read them, would be anything but pleasant for me. And tbia 
would have happened had not the chaplain, Reinbeck, bemv 
announced to her 'at this moment, and extricated me from 
difficulty. As the queen had sent for Reinbeok some days' 
previously, she could noli do otherwise than'receive him.* 
mother was so nervous at all that was taking piace ifliat dim 
said to*me, as she left the room, “For goodness^ sake burn 
every single one of these horrid letters,” I did not require to 
be told this twice, and all my letters, five hundred in nunib^,' * 
felYa prey to the flames. ^ I then next destroyed my mother^ 
letters, and had just finished my task when she returned. Wo 
then proceeded to look through the other papers. We found 
two French passports made out in the name of Ferrand, a letter 
from my brother to Katt, and some quite unimportant papers. 
Then we lighted on a bag with a thousand pistoles, some notes - 
and meditations in my brother’s handwriting, and some jewels 
in gold, as al»o in precious stones. 

His letter to Katt was written as follows: “lam Jeavipg, 
dear Katt, and have taken such precautions that I risk iiothing. 

I go first to Leipsic, where I shall give myself ou^ a^Marquis 
d’Ambreville. Keith is already informed of all, ahd goes 
straight to England. Don’t lose any time, for I hope to find 
you at Leipsic. Good-by I Be of good courage.” We thought 
it best to burn all these things. P’ot several we were 
busily occupied in writing letters with different.djvles,' But 
how could we possibly manage to write twelve or fifteen hundred 
of thece missives? We therefore took sheets of paper with 
the dates of different years, and folded them so tightly together 
til at the devil even would have noticed nothing, . Yet, Ja i^ite * 
of all our trouble, the casket was still so empty that th&t would 
have betrayed us, so ray mother filled it up with a quantity of 
snuffboxes and other knickknacks. I did not like tlus^ ami 
offered to write a hundred more letters, but thO queen wodll 
not hear of it. Wo therefore Replaced the^ look and fastenel; 
up the casket, and no one'could ever have discovered tbilfit It’ ’ 
had been tampertifl with. 

The king arrived on the evening of the 27th, his hotwebiold 
having preceded him. Wie asked in vain after my b^Otbii^^ 
nobody could give us any news of him, or knew where Re 
They could only tell us of the oircumstanoes Inaiai]^ 
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tMs apoount tallies witfi all my brother has since 
tf^d ]iis about it, 1 think it will be well if I repeat it here. 

,6, Wkea my ^irother arrived at Anspach, he complained bitterly 
to i^e Margrave of the ill usage he received at the king’s hands. 
Efo rubied that, not satisfied with abusing him before his familj', 
% had publicly insulted him, and had on several occasions 
’ avdn said io him, “df my father treate^ me as I do you, I should 
: have ^n away a thousand times over. But you, you are sucli 
arrant cowardi you have courage for nothing.” ThiS reiter¬ 
ated remark at last determined my brother on carrying out his 
^inte^tidn. IJe asked the Margrave to lend him his fastest 
horaa* flaying he wished to go for a ride; but as the former 
knew nothing of my brother’s plan, hh put off the ride till after 
t^e king’s departure.* A.s my brother saw his first attempt 
thwarted, he thought of another. Katt’s messenger met my 
brother a few miles beyond Anspach. I knew of this messen¬ 
ger, but 1 have never learned what the contents of the letters 
be brought were. He answered at once that he intended to 
take flight two days later, and that he advised hwn to do the 
same: they would meet at the Hague. My brother again as- 
suifed K^tt that his plan would certainly succeed. If he were 
pursued, he* could then take refuge in the monasteries which 
on his road. He sent this answer back by the same mes¬ 
senger. The crown prince had unfortunately forgotten to ad¬ 
dress the letter to Berlin. A cousin of Katt’s was stationed 
•ten or twelve miles from Anspach, and the messenger, instead 
-• of going ^ ^o Berlin, delivered the letter to this officer. 

* Tl\e*kii5g meanwhile had continued his journey to the 
neighborhood pf Frankfort, and found himself compelled with 
his suite to spend the night in some barns in a small village. 
*• The pqinoe had^ bam appropriated to him, in which he, 

<j2olpn!el*Koohow, and his valet were to sleep. The king had 
J^th’s brother his page. This young man was very 
:i^Qpid, SO that my brother had said nothing to him of his inten¬ 
tions. Bfe^detennined, however, to take advantage of this lad’s 
at|]pi^ty, and him to wake him at fouc in the morning, as 
^R^ed to go to*the neighboring^fllage in quest of adven- 
tuteb; also to get him horses, which was aq^easy thing, as a 
homo fg»ir was being held close by. The page did as he was 
tdd, hut ipifltopk riim hod, and wol^e the valet instead of t^e 
This, man had presence of mind enough to pre- 
observed anything, so he lay quiet, watch- 
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ing the course of events. My brother rose hastily, 'dtess&S 

himself in a French uniform instead of his own, and l^ft th^ 

barn. The valet instantly told Rochow what he had seen, 

he rushed to the king's generals and suite and told them of it. 

These were Generals Bedenbruck, Waldow, and Derehow. The 

last named was a thorough scoundrel, and as true a son of Sat^h 

as e\^r walked this eai^h; he was, besides^ a sworn enemy to 

my brother. These four gentlemen at once we^t out to look 

for the prince, and after having searched the village thoroughly < 

found him in the market place, leaning against a carriage. His 

French uniform startled them at once, and they asked hjm, ht, 

fiist respectfully, what he was doing there, hfy brother hOS 

often told me since that'his despair and fury at having been 

discovered were so great that, but that he had no arms, ^e 

would have attempted violence. He ansvrered them'*very 

brusquely. “Sir,” they said, “the king is awake, and intends 

starting in half an hour; for goodness’ sake cliange your 

clothes before he sees you! ” The prince refused to do so, 

and said h© was going for a walk, and would be back before 

the king left. They were still disputing when Keith appeared 

with the horses. My brother endeavored to jump c^n oniS of 

them, but the gentlemen surrounded him and took him Im^k to 

the barn, where they forced him to change his unifdrm. -.^HIs 

state of mind resembled that of a madman. They reached 

Frankfort that evening, and next morning the king received 

a messenger sent by Katt’s cousin, sending him my brothe/u 

letter. The king at once summoned Rochow Und'Wald'aw, and 

communicated this beautiful news to them. It is .said that 

* « 

the vflflet had already told my father of the scene enacted that 
morning. 

The king desired the two gentlemep to watph my'brother*' 
and to answer for him with their lives. He then codimauded 
the crown prince to be immediately brought on board the yacht 
on which they were going from Frankfort to Wesel, and bis 
orders were at once obeyed. This was the 11th of ^August. 

My father oam^ on board the yacht next Qiqming. As sdon 
as he caught sight of my brother, he sprang upon him, and* 
would have thrpttled him had not General Waldow liberated 
him. The king tore my brother's hair out in handful^ and in 
qne moment beat him tiU^he bled. At length the entreaties of 
the gentlemen prevailed on the king to allow the erown priniiie 
toihe removed to another vessel. They took his s^drd from • 
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aiQ anU all his olothes,’but discoyerM no papors of any kind^ 
::^r th« valfet had lakon possession of these before the search 
iominencedi and burned them in my brother’s presence. In 
Hoing this he*liad rendered my mother and myself a signal 
Service. , Nothing further of importance took pl^ce during the 
[oorney. The king never saw my brother, but swore he should 
Jie —an oath whiqb he repeated constantly. 

My bi'other meanwhile tried his utmost to discover some 
ntix^Ans of eluoing^the watchfulness of the two gentlemeit. 

In this manner Wesel was at last reached. The king 
itrenjgfthened the watch put on the prince by adding a com> 
^y of soldiers, and treated him like h State prisoner. The 
next day he sent for my brother. There was nobody present 
nfl^th the king but General Mosel, a brave officer and a most 
apri^htman. ^ 

At first my father asked my brother in a furious tone why 
iie wished “ to desert ”; this was hi.s own expression. “ Why 
iid I wish to do so ? ” the prince replied, in a firm, calm voice, 
because you do not treat me like your son, but Hke a slave.” 
‘ You are a mean* deserter; you have neither courage nor 
honor I ” the king screamed at him. 

I havCj^as much as you have,” the prince answered, “ and I 
havj* only done that which, as you yourself told me, a hundred 
bimes over, you would have done had you been in my place.” 
rh}£ answer, and the voice in which it was made, drove the 
king into a perfect frenzy. He drew his sword, and would 
have pierced my brother through with it, had not General 
Mosel tlydvvn himself between them. This honest man called 
out, “ My sovereign, kill me, but spare your son I ” He defended 
my brother so ^Vell with his own person that the king could not 
strike at him. From that day my father and my brother were 
never allowed* to meet. It was represented to the king that 
Oiy, brother’s life was at all times in his power, but that such 
behavior was opposed to all the principles of Christianity. 
Upon this the king never asked again to see his son. 

' A few days ^nly were spent at Wesel, ayd the journey was 
then continued to Berlin. My* brother — this was the king’s 
order*-* was to follow in four days. My father, who did not 
sufficiently trust his two Arguses, appointed a third. General 
t>oiStowV who great a scoundrel as Derchow. In spi^ 

^ ^e ki&g^s ordere, Weldow and Roohow allowed the crown 
prince^'to jtec^ve visits. In that part of the country my brother 
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was adored; his generosity, courtesy,*and goodness 
him all Iieai-ts. The cruel treatment he haS reoei'^fj^ 
king was an excuse for everything, but at the same tinm nint^e 
all tremble for his life. He had found numbers of peo|dd 
would gladlj^ have risked their lives to set him* at libei;ty,, 
Ropes had already been brought him, by which to let himtolf. 
down from the window^s, and a disguise in the shape of s 
ant’s dress, in which to escape, when General Dostow’s ,ap*, 
pearailtee spoiled all his plans. As Dostow was a great favorite 
with the king, and was anxious to pay him as much oourt as 
possible, he offered to take the sole watch over the princst prp*- 
tending that he wished to lighten Waldow and ll^oohow’s wort. 
From this time forward fny brother was so incessantly watcheU 
that it was quite impossible to try to think of escaping. 
started four days after the king, and was by his orders taken to 
some place six or seven miles beyond Berlin. 

After the king’s arrival, the queen went alone to see him in 
his room. As soon as he saw her he said, in a furious tone, 
“ Your son is dead! ” and then at once, “ Where is the casket 
with the letters? ” * 

My poor mother cried out in great distress, sayingihow was 
it possible to believe that he could have made his .son a victim 
of his “ barbarous” fury. ^ ^ 

“ He is dead,” the king repeated, “ and I will have the cas¬ 
ket.” The queen fetched it, and as she brought it called out. 
Oh, my God, my God ! ” I heard these lamentations, whieh 
pierced me through and through. The king iiad scarsely got, 
hold of the casket, when lie broke it open and tore the papers 
out of it, and therewith left the room. The queen lost not a 
moment in taking possession of the seals and whatever else 
there was which could rouse suspicion, and gave them‘to me tc 
bum. My mother afterwards came and told us all iihat had 
passed between her and the king. God alone knows whs,t I 
endured during this terrible tale, and I burst out crying vio¬ 
lently. • 

At this momei\t my father entered the roo^. In the te:tiri.* 
hie state of uncertainty'in which we werb as to my brotber’e 
fate, I did not know what I had best do. My sisters ai^d I, 
approached thd king to kiss his hand, but he had no i^her 
caught sight of me than he became black with rage« and ‘Ml 
me so violently in the face, one blow striking my f5empie»,&^d 
1 fell insensible to the ground. The king wanted to Bek me* 
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x blows; but the queeu and my sisters surrounded 

liObe ^ Wall, and preyented his touching me. One of my 
SiiMa» aeelng zoe lying, as it were, lifeless, fetched a glass of 
a little spirits, to try and restore me to conscious¬ 
ness. iThe ting was struggling meanwhile wilh my defenders, 
a^d Jnreventejl my being lifted up from the ground. After 
Urhch, xubbingt and*smelling strong stAis, I recovered suili- 
oiiflttjr 'to be jdaoed on a stool which stood in the window. 

g^Mly iSbuld*! have remained in my unconscious condi¬ 
tion I * It is impossible for me to describe our despairing con- 
dftion^* *fhe Icing was almost choked with rage, and had,a 
wHd look in his eyes, while his face and swollen, and 

his^Ottth foaming. The queen was crying and wringing her 
haifas^ My sisters wore kneeling at my father’s feet — even 
m ottr little tiny sistSrof three years old—all sobbing bitterly, 
Madatue von Konnken and Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld stood 
• there pale as death, unable to speak, and I — I was in the very 
’depths of despair. I was shivering from head to foot, and a 
cold perspiration poured off my face. My father now said 
>tliat my,brother was not dead, but that “by all holy angels,’’ 
•he would* kill him I These reiterated assertions roused me 
frtsm my lelih*rgy, and I cried out, “ Spare my brother, and 1 
wift thwtf the Duke of Weissenfels! ” The king was too 
angry* to understand what I was saying, and Mademoiselle 
von Sonnsfeld, fearing that I should repeat these imprudent 
W^rds, stuffed pocket handkerchief into my mouth just as 
I was going 4^ do so. My father now began to abuse me. He 
said I wai^ the cause of all the trouble tliat had fallen on us, 
and ihSA I should^pay for it with my head. He could not Ihen 
^aViS grimtted me a greater favor than to have carried out Ids 
t&6at. 1^ grief was sodntense that I would gladly have left 
thlawoHd. 

Dlltiisg this scene I saw poor Katt being led between two 
** to the king. He looked pale and disordered; and 

as he oausht sight of me, he took off his hat, and 1 observed 
hisdiati^ed and brightened expressions* M/brother’s boxes 
► s^d his own'wa^'a carried behind liim. Immediately afterwards 
thd Irihg was informad of Katt’s presence, and \q rushed off 
IS^OW at l^t I shall have proofs enough against the 
cost him his head.’* The mistress of the ' 
«aying» “ For God’s sake, if you wish to 
oiifoW pdnee to death, at least do not kill the queen t| 
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1 can assure you that she has known hbsolutely nothing of 
whole business, and if you are kind to her'yoB suqpeed ha 
obtaining much help from her.” Madame von Konnken t^en 
continued in another tone: “ Hitherto you 'have laid great 
stress on being a just and pious king, and God blessed yoa Ibr 
it; but now you wish to become a tyrant. Take heed that 
God’s wrath does nott/all on you. Sacrifice yoiir son,to yom' 
fury, and be sure that God’s vengeance will jlight upon you. 
Roraomber Peter the Groat and Philip the .Second: they died . ■ 
without heirs, and their memory is held in abhorrence.” The 
king looked at her, and said, “ You are very bold to sujoU 
tilings, but you are a good woman, and mean well. Go and 
calm my wife.” I realty admired this lady’s courage in speak¬ 
ing at such a moment in the manner she did, because shell ratn 
the risk of being sent to Spandau. We .were, on thh other „ 
hand, much astonished when Ramen in the queen’s presence 
insisted on having been ignorant of what liad occurred. I was 
at last dragged out of the queen’s room, for I shook all over, 
and was irlcapable of walking a step. I was brought into an 
apartment into which the king never came. 

My father had meanwhile scut for Grumkow, Myliutt, and 
Gerber to come to his room. Mylius was fiscal general, and a 
very bad man, and Gerber auditor general. As /iconvas'the 
king entered the room, Katt threw himself on his knees before 
him. My father fell upon him, hit him with his stick, and 
treated him sliamefully. The inquiry then commenced. Katt 
confessed at once that he had agreed with''tlie crown prince 
about his flight, but that there had never beCn* any designs 
agai.i8t the king, and that their only intention, had been to 
escape into England to be safe from his anger, and to put 
themselves under English protectioq. On being aiked whnt 
had become of my letters and those of my mother, life answered 
that he had given them back to the queen. Katt wa% then 
asked if 1 had known of the plot: his answer was “No.” He • 
was then questioned as to whether ho had been intrusted with 
letters from the/^rown prince to me, and,if I had ever given 
him any for my broth'ef. rfe replied thkt he remembered giv¬ 
ing me a let^ from the prince one Sunday morning as I otnne 
out of the Dom (Cathedral), but that he had no idea "What 
•' wore its contents, IIo, had never any lettei’s intrusted to him 
by mo. Katt then confessed to having been several, tljnes 
secretly to Potsdam, where Lieutenant Span bed let liim into 
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tbie toi!¥*h; that Keith knew of the plan, and was to have 
aooompanieO. them ih their flight. After the inquiry was ovei*, 
voq brother’s boxes and Katt’s were searched, but not a single 
letter was disc&vered, Grumkow, who had lioped to have 
iSlught us this time safely in his net, was in despaft* at this, and 
■aid to the king, “ These devils of women are cleverer than we 
are» and have oheaiqd us.” , 

The king returned again to the queen and said to her, “I 
^^haTo not made a i^istake; I knew it must be so. Your wortli- 
iess daughter has been mixed up in tliis plot. Katt has just 
oonfe^ed that he gave her letters from the prince; I shall 
have her conduct rigorously inquired into I Command lier^n 
my name not to leave her room. In t^iree days I will have her 
reifioved to a place wheie she may repent of her misdeeds. Tell 
her this, and thajj she is to be ready to start as soon as her 
examination is closed.” The king was in a great rage as ho 
said this. The queen swore that I had never received any 
letter through Katt, and ofl’ered to go and ask me about it. 

I must call to remembrance what 1 said about that letter, 
which 1 suppressed (wi account of liamen. I now gave myself 
up f jr loit, and I was rather glad than otherwise. In order 
not to invoiye the’queen I determined to brave it out alone, 
and 1^. at oiice answered Madame von Koniiken that I was sur¬ 
prised that my mother remembered nothing about the letter, 
as it had been given me in public, and had contained ordy the 
mvst ordinary expressions of friendship. I had burned it, but 
I remembered"evKjry word, and if the king wished would write 
it fidi dowp.* 'The queen, to whom I had shown the letter, must 
hare forgotten all about it. 

Madame voil Konnken brought my answer to my father, 
ftjvho theft left the room to be present at the close of Katt’s 
examinatibn, 1 was abfe to persuade my mother that she had 
read the letter, till at last she really believed she had done so. 
The queen now gave me the king’s orders, crying bitterly as 
■be did so.» She impressed on me the importance of never 
ftjefttioning the c|aket. “ But if I have to ^ake an oath about 
it, what eball I do tlibn ? ” I ask^d her,* and she answered that* 
the Bore straits in which we were must condone what, in an- 
Otbor case,, would be a grave fault. I promis^ her absolute 
obedience, but added, “ 1 cannot do anything my conscience 
dijj^approves of. The good God will not desert me. I wilf 
rather saoritioe all than expose you to danger, but I cannot 
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take a false oath.” We then took leave^ of each 
mother holding me for some time in her arms, ana at last ivt 
parted in deep sorrow. ^ 

The whole town was horror-struck at the misery and soMxi^ 
which had fallen on our family. People spoke oFmo and ihy' 
fate openly in the streets, for my mother’s rooms were oii ■^4 
ground floor, and the ^vindows stood opea', so that passers-hy 
must have witnessed that terrible scene. As I^was carried "to 
my room that day, I had to pass through quite a crowd, tvho'' 
all were sobbing and crying. Things were very much eia]^- 
gerated, and in several parts of the town the. rumor of niy 
ddath was circulated, and also that of my brother, and th& 
only tended to increase the general feeling of hopelessness. ^ 

1 spent a very sad night, disturbotl by dark and sinidiei 
forebodings. Fear of death did not trouble #ne, and I was not 
disturbed about the journey; but wliat I dreaded beyond de¬ 
scription was being separated from Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeid,. 
and being given over into strange hands. These sad reflections ‘ 
kept me awako till the news was brought me in the morning 
that the sentinels before my room had been doubled, I had / 
scarcely risen when Ramon appeared and brought ihel^mefifeage • 
from my mother to the effect that the king would send the 
same people to examine me as had conducted Katt^ inqui:^, 
and that she begged mo to he careful and not to forgej my 
promise. I was much put out at receiving such a message 
through so suspicious a person, who could at any moment,’by 
betraying the queen and myself to the king, rfaij* ns. • 

She then continued in a hypocritical tone to^say that my" 
moth«?r “was in groat anxiety” about my examination, ana 
feared I “should not retain my firmness.” “I cannot uilder- 
stand,” I replied, “how the queen ca^n troubh) herself aboutf^^, 
such a trivial matter. I need not be afraid, as I liave had 
nothing whatever to do with the whole business, and if*, thfe 
king has me examined I shall simply say what 1 know about 
it.” “ Yes,” she answei*ed, “ and othef terrible things are ha]^ 
pening. Your departure is decided on, and you are to be tak^* 
to a convent called ‘ Th^Holy Grave.’ Tbero you wiH he k^pt 
as a State prisoner. Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeid and all' yonif' 
own people are to lie taken away from you, and you will he 
imuch to be pitied.” I replied that the king Was mf father And 
my master, and that he would decido my fate as he pleas£l. 

“ il trust in God and in my innocence, and know that Providenoef' 
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vaiEoli over me.” Eamen then fSroceeded to say, “ You are 
j^ly 80 fu'ii of courage because you believe these are mere 
tljpreals 5 but I have seen the written order for your imprison* 
m^nt, signed by the hing himself. Besides which you must 
j^e by. all that has taken place that the kkig is in earnest. 

Mademoiselle von Bulow has received commands to leave 
^ the Court in two days, and to retire wii^ her family to Ldthu* 
auia. iileutei^ant Span, who let Katt secretly into Potsdam, is 
( pa«(ki0re4^ aud'haa lieen sent to Spandau. A mistress’of the 
C®own prince who lives at Potsdam is to be flogged by tue 
public hangmt^n, and turned out of the town. Dflhau (he was 
.psiy brother’s master, and devoted to him) is exiled to MemRil. 
Jaques (his librarian) is also sent thbre, and your governess 
W^iuld have shared the same fate had she not been, as good 
luck' Would have* it, not on good terms with the queen dur¬ 
ing this last winter.” Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld had had a 
^ quarrel with the queen because she had said that she tliought 
it had been a mistake to insist on Grumkow’s dismissal. It 
would have been best, in her opinion, had my m’U'riage first 
been settled, and then the dismissal insisted on. This had 
annbyed ‘my mother, and she had in consequence treated my 
governess laliher unkindly. I do not understand liow I could 
liftteiJj to 411 this quietly. God does indeed give strength in 
the time of our sorest need. My great coiuposure saved me, 
and made this old Megmra believe that I was either innocent 
er' that notliing would shake my courage. Wlien she had left 
.me, I felt I ^e6d no longer control myself. The ruin of so 
unany exqefldUt people cut me to the heart. My brother’s fate 
inspired me with* deadly fear, and the separation frofhkMade- 
moiaelle von Sonnsfeld filled me with the bitterest sorrow. 

T^he day wqnt by. J hourly expected my examination to 
jpbfluueuo^,, and* every little sound made my heart beat faster, 
^ut I lyaited in vainj no one appeared, and I began to feel 
My face as well as my body were so bruised by my 

and I so exhausted, that when the evening drew on 
: I dews. 

' T^e next morning Ratnen made hef appearance. She again 
* my mother’s injunctions as to couragi^and determina* 

. find then added that my inquiry had not yet taken place 
|tie<»use rt had been determined to confront me with my brothejf 
; e|ld .iiAtt,[iand Idmfe to prevent the possibility of any disturb* 
*iume, •crown prince would be brought to Berlin only in the 
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dusk of the evening. I answered Hamen^in the game at 
which, the previous day, the ^ueen had been 0o veied^* Bhe 
thought I must be so overcome with fear that \ should lose my 
head aud mention the casket, because otherwise she could 
understand my determination to say all 1 knew abdut this sad 
business. In the afternoon she sent me her faithful old |mge 
to implore me not to tjetray anything, i confided to him in 
what a difficult position I was placed by havivig Hamen sent 
to me with such messages, and begged him to assure the queen • 
that she need fear nothing, and that I should never say any¬ 
thing which could compromise her. All I ventured to beg 4f 
hdi* was not to send so often to me, as it might awaken th^ 
king’s suspicions, but if sliie had any message to send it through 
her page and not through Ramen, who Knew nothing aboqt 
business of tbe letters. I was obliged to treat the matter from 
this point of view to avoid vexing my mother. I knew she 
would have been annoyed if she had found out that I dis-. 
trusted Ramen. 

Another»day passed in the same manner, and I remained 
standing at the window till one in the mbrning, only to have ^ 
the comfort of seeing my brother pass by. The tlfbughl of ■ 
seeing him made me wish ardently to be confront with: him ; 
at my examination. This wish was not fulfilled. My brbther 
was taken to Kiistrin oil the 6th of September, and shut up in 
the fortress of that place. All his household and all his pos¬ 
sessions were taken from him, so that he had nothing but thd 
shirt and clothes he wore. Nobody waited on him, ^d his only 
means of occupation were a Bible and Prayer Book. • ‘ 

Hisr'expenditure was limited to fourpenc^ a day. The 
room in which he was imprisoned received all its light from 
one tiny aperture. He had a candle^ only when hjs supper*^* 
was brought him at seven o’clock; all the rest of the time he 
had to sit in the dark. What an awful fate for a prince that 
was already held in such high esteem! So much Sorrow could 
only make him bitter and harsh. * 
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THE DfVEETlNG HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

IPOWING HOW*HB WENT FAETHBB THAN HE INTENDED, AND 
• CAME 8A¥B HOME AGAIN. • • 

, By william OQWPFjp. 

CiKfpeb, English poet, was horn at Great Berkiiampstoad, llerlr- 
fordflhire, Novemher ft, 1731. Ho was educated at Westminster School, where 
he remained from his tenth to his eighteenth year, and was called to the bar, hn.. 
never xiracticed. He early showed symptoms of melancholia, and m 17?i3 had an 
attack of suicidal mania, which necessitated a temporary cunflnoment in a private 
asylum at St. Albans. On his release he resided with the Unwins at Hunting¬ 
don, and the Rev. John Newton at Olnoy, and was tenderly cared for by Lady 
Austen and Lady Heskotb. Towards the dose of his life his mental infirmities 
overc^lne him compleJiply, and he died at East Derohani, Norfolk, April 25,1800, 
His first volume of poems (1782) contained; “ The Progress of Error,” ” Truth,” 
“ Table Talk,” etc. ** The Task,” with ” Tirocinium ” and the famous “John 
Gilpin,*’ appeared in 1785. He also published translations of Madame Guyon's 
poems, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, and of Milton’s Latin and Italian poems.] 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Qilpiii’s spouse said to her dear, 
^ “ Though wedded we have been 

, These twice ten tedious years, y©t ,we 
No holiday have seen. 


'‘To-morrow is our 

And we will then repis^'*^- 
* Unto thi Bell at Edmonton*' • 
All in a chais^ and pair. 


, « My sister, and my sister^S. 

Myself, and children thteoy 
WiU^U the chaisi^ so ^ mnet ride 
On horseback after We.” 

t 

' 4 . 

He soon replied,—“I do admire 
*Of womankind but 
And yon are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 
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' > 

1 am a liD^n draper boldv 
As all the world doth know, • 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” • 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, — “ That’s well said; 

And for that wine is dear, 

We will Be furnished with our ^wn, 

Which is both bright and clear.” « 

• 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O’erjoyed was he to find, , 

That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had ft frugal mind. 

t 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise wwis stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again; 

For saddletree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 

Wheji turning round his head he.Bftw 
Three cfltJtomers come in. * 

bo down he came; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much morA 
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’Twaa long before theHsustomers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs, 

“ The wine is left behind! 

. • ^ 

f^^Good lack I ” quoth he, ^^yet bring it me 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In Vhich I bear my trusty sword 
« When I do exercise.” 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul!) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

<» 

,. Bach bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true. 

<» 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

^ His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 

“* He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

<» ^Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 

» , • With caution and good heed. 

I But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

Cl The sntrting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So *^Pair and softly,” John he cried, 

" But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became .9, gallgg soon. 

Id spite of curb and mn. 

»■ 

So Stooping down, as needs ho must 
‘ Who cannot sit upright, 

He gra«ped the mane with both his hands 
^ Jknd ^ke with all his might 
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His horse, whh never in thaf sort 
Had handled’been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. ‘ 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught; 

Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set on^j 
Of running such a rig. * 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop an(J button falling both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern* 

The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children'screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, “Well done! 

As loud as ho could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around; 

“He carries weight! ” “He rides a rf.ocf!” 
“ 'Tis for a thousand pound I ” * * • 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

^Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike*men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The lk>ttle»4^ain*behind his b|ck * 

Were shattered at a blow. 

9 

Down ran tlie wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen. 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. ; . 
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But stilf he seemed to Wry weight, 
tVlth leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

• 

Thus all through merry Islington, 

TJjese gambols he did i»lay, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 

And here he threw the Wash about, 

On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

“ stop, John Gilpinl — Hero’s the house! ” 
They all at once did cry; 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired: ” — 

Said Gilpin— “ So am 11” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift be flew 
Shot b^ an archer strong; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

Till; |t his friend caliider’J, 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such Inriro, 

Lud down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him 
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" What news ? ’ what news ? your tidings tell, ' 
Tell me you must and shall— * 

Say why bareheaded yon are come, 

Or why you come at all ? ” 

c 

f 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And lovefil a timely joke; 

And thus unto the calender, 

In merry guise, he spoke: — 

** 1 came because your horse could come; 

And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and ^ig will soon be here, — 

They are upon the road.’’ 

4 • 

The calender, right glad to find '* 

His friend in merry pin, . 

Returned him not a single word. 

But to the house went in; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig— 
A wig that flowed behind, ' 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn. 

Thus showed his ready wit:— 

“ My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

“ But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; 

And stop and eat, for well y6u may 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, — “ It is my wedding day, 

And all the world would stare. 

If wift- shovjJ}! dina at Edmonto^,, ♦ 

And I should dine at Ware.” 

f 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

“ I am in haste to dine; 

’Twas for your pleasure you cam® here, 

You shall go back for mine.’' 
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Ah! luo&lesB speech, slid bootless boast, 
l^or which he paid full dear; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 

* Did sing most loud and clear; 

• 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, « 

And galloped off with all his might, 

* As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

* Went Gilpin^fl hat and wig: 

He lost them sooner thj|,n at first, 

For why ?—they were too big. 

ifow Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husbaad posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half a crown; 

And* thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell, 

*‘Thi8 shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

•Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 

• But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done, 

* The frighted steed ho frighted more 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

Thojpostboy’s howe rig|j(t glad* to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six ^ntlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin S’y, 

"With iMMftibOy scampering in the rear, 

They xiwsed the hue and cry : — 
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THE SCHOOL F 9 R SCANDAL. 

“ Stop thief 1 ^top thief!—& highTirayniaa! ^ 
Not one of them -was mute; • 

And all and^each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit '* 

* t 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The tollmelh thinking as befoi 
That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got fost to town; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up ‘ 

He did again get down. 

Now let ns sing long live thd King, 

And Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to seo I 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

By EICHAED BEINSUIY SHEIUDAN. 

[Richakd Bbxyslet SauRioAN; A Brltisli dramatist; bom in Dublin, 
tem'bor 30,1761; died in London, July 7,1816. His lather was an actor, bis 
mother the author of several plays, and his mind naturally turned toward < 
the drama. His first play, “The Rivals” (1774), waa performed January 17, 
1775, at Covent Garden Theater, and at first met with uttenfail^ire. It was 
later revised and reproduced, and was successful. Among his o^hor plays 
are: “ St. Patrlck*B Day; or, the Scheming Lieutenant,” first produced May S, 
1776; the book of a comic opera, “Duenna,” Kovembe*' 21, 1776; “A 
Trip to Scarborough,” February 24, 1776; “ The School for Scandal,” May 
8, 1777; and “The Critic,” October 80,1779. In 1770 he «ucceei|ed David 
Garrick as manager of the Drary Lane Theater, apd in 1780 he enters politics 
as a member of Parliament. He subsequently neglected his dxamatio work {or 
politics, was financially ruined, and finally arrested for debt.] 

Scene: A Room m Sir Pbtbe Teazle’s Mmee. 

j > 

St e ‘ 

Enter Pbtee Teazlb. 

* 'i- ' . 

Sir Peter — When an old bachelor marries a young wif0, 
wjiat is he to expect ? ’Tis now six months sinoe Lady Toiiilo 
made me Hie happiest of men — and I have been the most Inis-' 
©rable dog over since J We tiffed a little going to tlPwiKft and* 
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fairly quarreled l>fiforep the bells had^done ringing. I was more 
than bnce^early choked with gall.during the honeymoon, and 
had lost all comfort in life before my friends had done wishing 
ige joy. Yet I chose with caution — a girl bred wholly in the 
^ country, who never knew luxury beyond one «ilk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. Yet she now 
plays her part inwall the extravagantdopperies of fashipn and 
the town, with os ready a grace as if she never had seen a bush 

a grass pfbt out of Grosvenor Square! 1 am sneered at by 
all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. She 
dissipates my fortune, and oontindicts all my humors; yet the 
worst of it 18 , I doubt I love her, or I should never beai* all 
this. However, I’ll never bo weak enough to own it. 

Enter Rowley. 

Rowley — Oh I Sir Peter, your servant; how is it with you, 
sir? 

Sir Peter —Very bad. Master Rowley, very,,bad. I meet 
with nothing but erosses and vexations. 

♦ Rotfley — What can have happened since yesterday ? 

Sir Fef ir —A good question to a married inanl 

• Rowley —Nay, I’m sure, Sir Peter, your lady can’t bo the 
cause of your uneasiness. 

’ Sir Peter —Why, has anybody told yoii she was dead? 

Rowley — Come, come, Sir l*eter, you love her notwith¬ 
standing y<mi* tempers don’t exactly agree. 

SirJPevcr —But the fault is entirely hers, Master Rowley. 
I am» myself, the sweotest-tempered man alive, and’hate a teas¬ 
ing temper; hnd so I toll her a hundred times a day. 

R(MUy Indeed ^ 

‘ Si^ Peter —Ay ; and what is very extraordinary, in all our 
disputes she is always in the wrong ! But Lady Sneerwell, and 
the set she meets at her house, encourage the perverseness of 
her disposition. Then, to complete my vexation, Maria, my 
wardj whom 1, ought to have the powei; of a father over, is 
determined to tuifti rebel toQ,*and lf>solutely refuses the man 
whom I have long resolved on for her husband; meaning, I 
suppose, to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 

You know, Sir Peter, J have always taken the Jib- 

* to diffier with you on the subject of these two young gentle- 

I cWy wish you may not be deceived m your opinion of 
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the elder. For Charles, m j life on’t I he will retrieve hit e^rs 
yet. Their worthy father, once my honored master, waA ft h|4 
years, nearly as wild a spark; yet, when he died, he did > not 
leave a more benevolent heart to lament his loss. 

Sir Peter — Ycu are wrong, Master Rowley. • On their 
father’s death, you know, 1 acted as a kind of guardian to 
both, till their uncle Sir Oliver’s liberality gave them an early, 
independence; of coutvSe, no person could have more opportani- 
ties of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistaken in my. 
life. Joseph is indeed a model for the young men of the age> 
He is a man of sentiment and acts up to the sentiipents he pro- 
fessjs; but, for the other, take my word for’t, if he had any 
grain of virtue by descent, ho has dissipated it with the rest of 
his inheritance. Ah I my old friend. Sir Oliver, will be deeply 
mortified when ho finds how part of his bounty has been mis¬ 
applied. - 

Rowley — I am sorry to find you so violent against the 
young man, because this may be the most critical period of his 
fortune. I came hither with news that will surprise you. 

Sir Peter — What! let me hear. 

Rowley — Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment iu to'wn. 

Sir Peter — Howl you astonish mo! 1 thought you jdid 
not expect him this month. 

Rowley — I did not; but liis passage has been remarkably 
quick. 

Sir Peter — Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. *Tis 
sixteen years since we met. We have had raanv a d.*y to¬ 
gether : — but does he still enjoin us not to inform his rephews 
of his arrival ? 

Rowley — Most strictly. He means, before it is known, to 
make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir Peter — Ah! there needs no art to discover their merits 
— however, he shall have his way; but, pray, does he know-1 
am married? 

Rowley — Yes, and will soon wisli you joy. 

Sir Peter — Whet, as we drink health to a ■^riend in a pon-, 
sumption! Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. We used to rail at 
matrimony togeth'^r, but he has been steady to his text* ^eli, 
he must be soon at my house, though — I’ll instantly 
orders for his reception. But, Master Rowley, don't drop:*/ 
word that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree* 

Rowley — By no means. 
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, Fo^ I should never be able to stand Noll’s 

b6 niliav^ him tbinh^ Lord forgive me I that we are a 
very happy couple. 

., *‘BdwU ^—I understand you: — but then ym pust bo very 
careful not‘to differ while he is in the house with you. 

Egad, and so we must— and that’s impossible. 
’Ah t Master Eovdej^, when an old bachelor marries a young 
wll6, he ^deserves—^no — the crime carries its punishment along 
‘' '' " IJSxeunt 


Seme: A Ro6m in Sib PaTBR’T eazle’s Eouee 
Mten^m Peter and Lady Teazle. 

Sir PrW*- Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not bear it 1. 

‘ Lady TeaeU —Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, 

as you please; but I ought to have my own way in Iverything, 
and, what’s more, I i^ill, too. What I though I was educated 
in the icoUntry, I know very well that women of fashion in 
London are aCoountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir Pefer —Very well, ma’am, very weU; so a husband is 
to hiyye no influence, no authority? 

Lo^y Teade — Authority I No, to be sure: if you wanted 
aul^iionty over me, you should have adopted me, and not mar¬ 
ried me: I imasare you were old enough. 

Mr Pii^r^Old enough I — ay, there it is. Wall, well, 
La£y Teazle, thpugh my life may be made unhaj^y by your 
temper, 1^1 not be ruined by your extravagance I 

Lady l^eade^ My ectravagance! I’m sure I’m not more 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

SirPeiar —No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more 
sums on SBch unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! to spend as much to 
' fUpAish ^ur^''dressing room with flowers in winter as would 
suf&ee td turn the^ Pantheon into greenhouse, and give a fite 
at Christnms. 

fady H^ade ^ Aind am I to blame, Sir Peter, because flow¬ 
ers are in cold weather ? Tou should And fault with the 
Qii|!tate,and not with me. For my pai%, I’m sure I wish it was* 
ffsing sH th$ ym mud, and that roses grew under our 
'wet't 
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Sir Peter — Oons I mad^-m—if you had •been bcm to 
I shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus; but you forgetf What 
your situation was when I married you. 

Lady Teade-yt^o^ no, I don’t; ’twas a very disagreeable = 
one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir Peter — Yes, yefi, madam, you were then in somewhat 
a humbler style—the daughter of a pl^n country squire* 
Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with' a bunch of keys 
at your side, your hair combed smooth over a roll, and your 
a])ftrtmeiit hung round with fruits in worsted,'of your own 
working. « 

Lady Teazle — Oh, yes! I remerabe^' it very well, and^ a 
curious life 1 led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, 
superintend the poultry, make extracts from ttie family receipt 
book, and comb my aunt Deborah’s lapdog. 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lady T^,yzle — And then, you know, my evening amuse¬ 
ments I To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials 
to make up ; to play Pope Joan with the curate; to read a ser¬ 
mon to my aunt; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum 
my father to sleep after a fox chase. “ • 

Sir Peter — I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, 
madam, these were the recreations I took you from; but-mow 
you must have your coach— vis-d-vis — and three powdered 
footmen before your chair; and, in the summe^;, a pair of white 
cats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. No ‘reciollection, t 
suppose, ‘ when you were content to ride double, bbhind tiie 
butler, on a docked coach horse. c 

Lady Teazle — No — I swear I never did that: I.deny the 
butler and the ooacb horse. 

Sir Peter —This, madam, was your situation; and what 
have I done for you? I have made you a woman of fashion, of 
fortune, of rank—in short, I have made you my 'vyife. 

Lady Teazle —Well, then, and there is but one thing more 
yon can make me adu to tlfe obligationj,. thdt is -— ' 

Sir Peter — J^Iy widow, I suppose ? 

Lady Teazle — Hem I hem I 

^ Sir Peter — I thank you, madam—but don’t flatter your? 
self, for, though your ill conduct may disturb my jpeao© of 
it ahall never break my heart, I promise you: lo'a^MJ, I ®m.- 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 
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JAdy ^Azle —fcThen why will you endeavor to make your- 
•elf ^ disagreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant 
, espense ? 

n. ^ Sir JP^Ur —’Slife, madam, I say, had yoi^anjiof these little 
elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Ijady TeazU — Lud, Sir Peter I wopld you have mo be out 
' of the fashion ? 

Sir -vr-The fashion, indeed I what had you to ^do with 
' the fashion befom you married me ? 

Lady Teazle — For my part, I should think you would like 
to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir Peter —Ay—there again—^tasteI Zounds I madam, 
y|m had no taste when you married me I 

L^dy Teazle — That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter I and, 
after having mdfried you, I should never pretend to taste 
again, I allow. But now, Sir Peter, since we have finished our 
' daily jangle, I presume 1 may go to my engagement at Lady 
Sneerwell’s. 

Sir Peter —Ay, there’s another i)reoiou8 circiftnstance — a 
eharmin^ set of acquaintance you have made there I 
' Lady Teazle — Nay, Sir Peter, they are all i^eople of rank 
and fortune,‘'and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

* $ir Peter —Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation 
with a vengeance; for they don’t choose anybody should have 
a ^character but themselves! Such a crew I Ah I many a 
wretch has rid On a hurdle who has done less mischief than 
these ulterersiot forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers 

" of reputation. 

Lady Teazle — What, would you restrain the freedom of 
Speech ? f 

Sir P^ter-^ Ah 1 they have made you just as bad as any one 
.of, the society. 

"Lady Teazle —Why, I believe I do bear a part with a toler¬ 
able grace. 

^ Sir Peter — Grace indeed I 

Lady TeazW^l^iit I vow hbear<«io inalice against the 
^ people I abuse: when I say an ill-natured thing, ’tis out of 
pure good humor j and I take it for granted ifiiey deal exactly 
in tbs B*wne manu<^ wildi me. But, Sir Peter, you know you 
f^omised to oewne tp Lady Sneerwell’l, too. • 

♦ Sin PeUt^ —Well, well, I’ll call in, just to look after my 
' own bhar^ter. 
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Lady Teazle —Then, indeed, you must.nudtd ftto 

‘ me, or you’ll be too late. So good-by to ye. 

Sir Peter — —I have gained much by my intend^ eau^ 
postulation! «Yet, with what a charming air she contyadhftss 
everything I say, and how pleasantly she shows her contempt 
for mv authority! Well, though I can’t make her Ibve ms, 
there Is great satisfaction in quarreling with her i and I t?hink 
she never appears to such advantage as when she *3 doing every^ 

' thing in her power to plague me. ’ 

Scene: A Boom in Lady Sneekwbll’s JSouse. 

Lady Sneekwjsll, Mbs. Candoue, Ceabtebb, Sie 

jAMiN Backuitb, and Joseph Surface, discovered^ 

ti * 

Lady Sneer well —Nay, positively, we will hear it, 

Joseyh Surface — Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir Benjamin— 0 plague on't, uncle ! ’tis mere nonsense, 

Crabtree No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an extempore! 

Sir Benjamin —But, ladies, you should be acquainted with 
the circumstance. You must know that one day last »weelo, as 
Lady Betty Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a 
sort of duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write some varsea 
on her ponies; upon which, I took out my pocketb^ok, and in 
one moment produced the follow ing: — 

Sure never weie seen two such beautiful ponies j 
Othei horses are clowns, but these macaronis: , 

T,'' give them this title Fm sure can’t be wrong, • 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Crabtree —There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip* and 
on horseback too. ‘ ' < 

Joseph Surface—A very Phoebus, mounted—indeed. Sir 
Benjamin 1 

Sir Benjamin —Oh dear, sir I trifles—trifles. . 

■ ' ^4 ^ * 

Enter Lady Teazle and Maria. 

Mrs. Candoui* —I must have a copy. ^ 

Lady SneerweU—'LeAy Teazle, I hope we shall sea 
Peter? ‘ ; 

Lady Teade — I believe he’ll wait on yw I4dy|^ip ptSS^ ^ 
ently. 
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Xtady Bmerwell — Mariai my you look grave. Come, 

sLell dit down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

—I take very little pleasure in cards — however, 1‘11 
du as your ladyship pleases. 

* Zddy Tea9le —I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down 

WiiSi her; I thought he would have embraced this opportunity 
0 f spewing to mej,before Sir Peter came. [A«ide. 

Mrt. Oaniwif —Now, I’ll die; but you are so scandalous, 
JWQ forswear ^uur society. 

hady TeastU —What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Jfrs. Candour — They’ll not allow our friend Miss Ver¬ 
milion to be handsome. 

XiCidy Sneerwell —Oh, surely shetis a pretty woman. 

^ €Mtree — lam v*^rjr glad you think so, ma’am. 

Candour — She has a charming fresh color. 

Sady Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrt. Comdour — Oh, lie I I’ll swear hey color is natural: I 
have seen it come and go I 

Xtady TeoaU —I dare swear you have, ma’anj: it goes off 
^at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Sit Benjamin — True, ma’am, it not only comes and goes ; 
hut, whet’s more, egad, her maid can fetch and carry it I 

* Mrt. Candour — Hal ha I ha I how I hate to hear you talk 

But surely, now, her sister is, or was, very handsome. 

Crahtreo — Who? Mrs. Evergreen? OLqrdl she’s six and 
fifty if she’s an hour I 

JKr*. Candor —Now positively you wrong her; fifty-two 
or fifty-thre^is the utmost—and I don’t think she looks more. 

Sit Beti^amin —Ah I there’s no judging by her looks, unless 
one could see her face. 

liddy Sneerwtll —Well, well, if Mrs. Eveigreen does take 
sume pains to repair iiie ravages of time, you must allow she 
effects it with great ingenuity; and surely that’s better than 
the careless manner in which the widow Ochre calks her 
wrinkles.«« 

Sk now, Lady Sneei;we]lj you are severe, 
upoh the widow^ Come, come, ’tis ndl that she paints so ill— 
but, when she has finished her faee, she joins it on so badly to 
her neck, that i^e looks like a mended statue, in which the con- 
UoiBseux may see at once that the head is modern, though l^e 
4rtmk’s antique. 

OMtres—H aI be I he i Well said, nephew t 
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Mn. Candour — Ha I lia! ha I Well, you make me laugh ; 
but I vow I hate you for it. What do ^ou thihk of^Misa 
Simper? 

Sir Benjamin — Why, slie has very pretty t<teth. 

Lady Teaile -»Yes; and on that account, when she ii? 
neither speaking nor laugliing (which very seldom happens), 
she never absolutely slAits her mouth, but Reaves it always on 
ajar, as it were — thus. [Shows her teeth. 

Mrs\ Candour — How can you be so ill-natured? 

Lady Teazle — Nay, T allow even that’s betler than the pains 
Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in front. She draws her 
mcfiitli till it positively resembles tlie aperture o^ a poor’s boXi 
and all her words appear to slide out edgewise, as it were — 
thus : How do you do, madam ? Yes, madam. [Wmiss. 

Lady Smerwell — Very well, Lady Teazlp; I see y<^U ean 
be a littlo severe. 

Lady Teazle —In defense of a friend it is but justice. But 
here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

r 

Enter Sm Peter Teazle. 

• . n ( 

Sir Peter — Ladies, your most obedient. — [ Jlside] Mercy 
on me, here is the whole set! a character dead at every word, J 

SUp})08C. 

Mrs. Candour —I am rejoiced you are come, Sir P^ter. 
Tliey have been so censorious—and Lady Teazle as bad as asiy^ 
one. • ' * 

Sir Peter —That must be very distressing to you, indeed,, 
Mrs. Candour. , 

Mrs. Candour —Oh, they will allow good qualities to no¬ 
body ; not even good nature to our friend Mrs. Puisy. 

Lady Teazle —What, the fat dowager who was'at Mrs. 
Quadrille’s last night? 

Mrs. Candour —Nay, her bulk is her misfortune 5 and, when 
she lakes so much pains to get rid of it, you ought not to reflect 
on her. , 

Lady Sneenoell — 'fhat’s v^ry true, indeed. 

Lady Teazle-j-Ym, I know she almost lives on acids ahd 
small whey ; laces herself by pulleys; and often, in the hottest 
i^oon in summer, you may see hor on a little squat pony, with 
her hair plaited up behind like a drummer’s and puffing round 
the liing on a full trot. 
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Mn, Candour —I thank yon, L§,dy Teazle, for defending 




mr Peter —Yes, a good defense, truly. 

Mrs, Candour —Truly, Lady Teazle is as censorious as Miss 
•Mow. , , , 

Crabtree — Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be 
censorious—an awkward gawky, witbout any one good point 
under heaven. “ 

Mre, Candour —Positively you shall not be so very severe. 
J^iaS Sallow is a near relation of mino by marriage, and, as for 
her person, great allowance is to be made; for, let me tell you, 
a woman labdrs under many disadvantages who tries to pass 
for a girl of six and thirty. , 

?! Lady /JneenreZl- 7 Though, surely, she is handsome still — 
and<|or tlie weakness in her eyes, considering how much she 
reads by candlelight, it is not to be wondered at. 

Mre, Candour — True, and then as to her manner: upon 
my word I think it is particularly graceful, considering she 
never had the least education : for you know her mother was 
a Welsh milliner, and her father a sugar baker at'"Bristol. 

Sir fieriQamin —Ah 1 you are both of you too good-natured I 
Sir Peter —Yes, damned good-natured! This their own 
^relation j mercy on me! [Aeide. 

Mre. Candour —For my part, I own T cannot bear to hear 
a friend ill spoken of. * 

Sir No, to be sure I 

Sir Benjanin —Oh I you are of a moral turn. Mrs. Can¬ 
dour and* X* can sit for an hour and hear Lady Stucco talk 
sentimwt. 

Lady Teade —Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is very well with 
the dessert after dinner; for she’s just like the French fruit one 
cracks lor mottoes—inade up of paint and proverb. 

,, Mrii Candour —Well, I will never join in ridiculing a 
friend j and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle, and you all 
know whilst pretensions she has to be critical on beauty. 

Oh, to be sure! ahe has herself the oddest 
countenance that .<!>ver was seen; ’tif’ a Collection of features 
from all the different countries of the globe. 

Sir Benjamin —So she has, indeed—an Irish front—— 

Crabtree —Caledonian looks- 

Sir Benjamin —Dutch nose —-2- 
Cra\tree Austrian lips- 
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Sir Benjamin — Conipl.€xion of a Spaniard—^ > 

Crabtree — And teeth d la Chinme---^* * 

Sir Beiijamn —In short, her lace resembles a UMp 
at Spa — where no two guests are of a nation —^ ^' 

Crabtree—^Or, tL congress at the oloseol a gener^ 
wherein all the members, even to her e 3 re 8 , appear to htuPA * 
different interest, and ker nose and chin ^re the onljr partial 
likely to join issue. 

Mr» Candour —Hal ha I hat 

Sir Peter — Mercy on ray life! — a person they dine uritb? 
twice a week I lAPide. 

t-^Mre. Candour — Nay, but I vow you shall not Carry tW 
laugh off so—for give me leave to say that Mrs. Ogle—*- 
Sir Peter —Madam, madam, I beg .your pardon—there’s 
no stopping these good gentlemen’s tongues.^ But wheirl tell 
-you, Mis. Candour, that the lady they are abusing is a particu¬ 
lar friend of mine, I hope youTl not take her part. 

Lady Sneerwell —Ha! ha I ha! well said, Sir Peter 1 but 
you are a cr.uel creature—too phlegmatic yourself for a jestt 
and too peevish to allow wit m others. 

Sir Peter —Ah, madam, true wit is more nearly allied tb 
good nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lady Teazle —True, Sir Petei : I believe they are so^netur 
akm that they can never be united. 

Sir Benjamin — Or ratlier, suppose them man and 
because one seldom sees them together. ** * 

Lady Teazle — But Sir Peter is such an en3my to rcundab 
I believe he would have it put down by parliament.'' 

Sir Peier — ’Fore Heaven, madam, if they were to oonsider 
the sporting with reputation of as much importdmce as poachi' 
mg on manors, and pass an act for the preservation of 'fime, as 
well as game, 1 believe many would thank them for thh bill* 
Lady SneertveU—O LudI Sir Peter; woiHd you diapiiviO 
us of our privileges? 

Sir Peter —Ay, madam; and then no person shCtM^ bn 
permitted to MU 9 haracter 8 and run down reputatioiaa» bul 
qualified old mmds and oisappointed widows. 

Lady Sneerwell —Go, you monster I 
Mre, But, surely, you would aiot be 

severe on those who only :i»port what they hear? ” ^ 

^Sir Peter —Yes, madam, 1 would have law 
them too; and in all cases of slander currency, 
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ol the lie was •not to be feund, the Injured parties 
hav4^A rightr to come on any of the indorsers. 

QhaUret —Well, fpr my part, I believe there never was a 
foandalous tale without some foundation, 

^ I^ady B%€trw^ll'^CjOvci&t ladies, shall we ait down to cards 
in the next room ? 

EnUr Stirvant, who whispers Sir Frtrb. 

JSlir J^eter-^VU be with them directly. j[Exit Servant.] 
10 get away unpi^reeived. \^Astde. 

Sneerwell Peter, you are not going to leave us / 

Sir jpei&r —Your ladyship must excuse me; I’m called av^y 
by particular business. But I leave amy character behind mo. 
\i , [Exit. 

Mr Well*—certainly. Lady Teazle, that lord of 

yours is a strange being: 1 could tell you some stoiiea of him 
would make you laugh heartily if he were not your husband. 

%ady Temle — Oh, pray don’t mind that; come, do let’s 
hww them. [Exeuvd all hvt Josbph Surface ^nd Maria. 

Joseph Surface --rr Maria, 1 see you have no satisfaction in 
this society.. 

Mdria — How is it possible I should’ If to raise malicious 
ssiil^' at the infirmities or misfortunes of those who have never 
injured us be the province of wit or humor. Heaven grant me a 
double portion of dullness! 

• Joseph Surface — Yet they appear more ill-natured than they 
are; they haai^im malice at heart. 

* JHbriflf -i^’I^lhen is their conduct still more contemptible; for, 
ip my opinion, nothing could excuse the intemperance of their 
tongues but a natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

ftmph Swffmoe —> Undoubtedly, madam; and it has always 
been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate a malicious truth 
WMCtonly is mors despicable than to falsify from revenge. But 
can you^ Maria, feel thus for others, and be unkind to me alone? 
%» hope to bK^denied the tenderest passion? 

Why will you distress me by .renewing this sub¬ 
ject? ^ 

Joseph Surface — Ah, Maria I you would not treat me thus, 
And opppse yohr guardian Sir Peter’s will, but that I see that 
profiigats 'Chaodes as still a favored ri^l. ^ 

T urged! But, whatever my senti- 

lun^for nniortuiiate young man, be assured 1 shall 


« 
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not feel more bound to give him up, because his disfcre^esMTft 
lost him the regard even of a brother. * 

Jou]ph Surface —Nay, but, Maria, dp not leave me'mtih Ji 
frown : by all that’s honest, I swear-- < 

* * ' ' 

Re^’nter Lady Tbazi^b behind. 

« 

(Aeide] Gad’s life, here’s Lady Teazle. ~ [Aloud to Majoa]'^ 
You must not—no, you shall not—for, thOiUgh I have the^ 

greatest regard for Lady Teazle- 

Maria — Lady Teazle! 

, Joseph Surface — Yet were Sii* Peter to suspect— i 
Lady Teazle [coming forward~\ —Wliat is this, pray? Does 
he lake her for me ? — Chil<j[, you are vganted in the next ro#m. 
— [Exit Mauta.] What is all this, pray? 

Joseph Surface — Oh, the most unlucky circumstance in 
nature! Maria has somehow suspected tlie tender concern I 
have for your happiness, and threatened to acquaint Sir Peter 
with her suspicions, and I was just endeavoring to reason with 
her when you came in. 

Lady Teazle —Indeed! but you seemed to adopt very ten¬ 
der mode of reasoning—do you usually argue on,your knees? 

Joseph Surface —Oh, she’s a child, and I thought e* litUe 
bombast — But, Lady, Teazle, when are you to give me your 
judgment on my library, as you promised ? • 

Lady Teazle —No, no; I begin to think it would be impru» 
dent, and you know I admit you as a lover, no far^b®^ than 
fashion requires. *, • 

Joseph Surface — True — a mere Platonic cicisbeo, 
every wife is entitled to. • 

Lady*Teazle — Certainly, one must not be out of the fashion. 
However, I have so many of ray oourftry prejddices^ left, that, 
though Sir Peter’s ill humor may vex me ever eo, it never ehaU 
provoke me to- 

Joseph Surface —The only revenge in your power. Well, I 
applaud your moderation. , 

Lady Teazle —^*Go^you fere an insinuating wretch I But 
we shall be missed—let us join the company. 

Joseph Surface — But we had best not return together*: 
Lady Teazle —Well,^don*t stay; for Maria shan’t 
hear any more of your reasoning, I promise you. , 

Joseph Surface — A curious dilemma, trily, piy 
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turn me into 1 I wanted; at first, only»to ingratiate myself with 
l<ady Jeazl#, that she might not he my enemy with Maria; and 
I have, I don’t know how, become her serious lover. Sincerely 
I to wish I had never made such a pointy of gaining so 
i?fery good a character, for it has led me into so •many cursed 
rogueries that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. [Exit. 


, * Scene: A Room in Sib Petek Teazie’s Mouse. 

% 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley. 

. Vs ' 

: 'i\ 

Sir Oliver —ha I ha I so my old friend is married, 
hey? —a young wife cut of the country. Hal ha! ha! that 
he should have s^ood bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink 
into a husband at last! 

Rowley — But you must not rally him on the subject, Sir 
Oliver; ’tis a tender point, I assure you, though he has been 
married only seven months. „ 

Sir Oliver — Then he has been just half a year on the stool 
of iwpentance!—Poor Peter! But you say ho has entirely 
given up Charles—never sees him, hey? 

«. Rowley — His prejudice against him is astonishing, and 
I am sure greatly increased by a jealousy of him with Lady 
Teaile, which he has industriously been led into by a scan- 
‘datous society in the neighborhood, who have contributed not 
a little .to Gharies’ ill name. Whereas the truth is, I believe, 
if the lady* is partial to either of them, his brother is the 
favorite. ‘ 

Sir Oliver—^Ayi I know there are a set of malicious, prat¬ 
ing, prudent gossips, both male and female, who murder char¬ 
acters to’kiil time, an<J wiU rob a young fellow of his good 
name before he has years to know the value of it. But I am 
not to be prejudiced against my nephew by such, I promise 
you ! No, »o; if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I 
shall oompouni |pr his extravagij^noe. ^ ^ , 

Rowley —Then, tny life on’t, you will reclaim him. Ah, 

' sir, it gives me new life to find that your he^rt is not turned 
against him, and that the son of my good old master has one 
friend, hcf^wever, left. « « 

* * Sir Olivei —W^iait, idmll I forget, Master Rowley, when 

was at.his yeard myself? ggad, my brother and I were 
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neither of us yery pru<ient youths}'and yet, I heheve, yott 
have not seen many better men than your bid ma^tet vr 9 fi ? 

Rowley — Sir, ’tis tliis reflection gives me assurance 
Charles may yet be a credit to his family. But here 
Sir Peter. • ^ ’ 

Sir Oliver — Egad, so he does 1 Mercy on me I he’» greatly 
altered, and seems to have a settled married look 1 One may 
read husband in his face at this distance! 


Enter Snt Petke Teazle. * 

• 1 

Sir Peter — Hal Sii Oliver — my "old friend! Welcome 
to England a thousand times I • ^ 

Sir Oliver — Thank you, thank you, Sir .Peter I andH’ faith 
I am glad to find you well, believe me I 

Sir Peter —Oh I ’tis a long time since we met—fifteen 
years, I doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident in the 
time. 

Sir Oliver — Ay, I have had my share. But, what I I find 
you are married, hoy, my old boy? Well, well, It cais’t be 
helped; and so — I wish you joy with all my heart I 

Sir Peter —Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. — Yes, I have 
entered into — the happy state; hut we’ll not talk of that now. 

Sir Oliver — True, true. Sir Peter; old friends rfioulfit not 
begin on grievances at first meeting. No, no, no. * 

Rowley \a 9 ide to Sia OiAVEit] — Take care, ^firay, rir. 

Sir Oliver —Well, so one of my nephews is a* wild rogue> 
he} ? ‘ < 

Sir Peter —Wild! Ah, my old friend, Pgrieve for your 
disappointment there j he’s a lost yoijng man, indeed. How¬ 
ever, his brother will make you amends; Joseph Is, indeed, 
what a youth should he — everybody in the worlif speaks well 
of him. 

Sir Oliver — 1 am sorry to hear it; he has too good A ohWr 
acter to he ar^ honest^eUow. Everybody sp^ks weU«of hint! 
Psha I then he has bowed as low to knaVbs and fools aa to tbf 
honest dignity pf genius and virtue. 

Sir Peter —What, Sir Oliver I do you blame hba;l^ 
.making enemies? , 

Sir Oliver — Yes, if he has merit enou^ to d^effO 
Sir Peter —Well, well—you’ll be cw^nvinced ••'it'heili flh 
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Mm. ,Tifl ©dificfttion to hear'him converse; he pro- 


feases tit© noblest sentiments. 

•Sir Oliver —jOh, plague of his sentiments 1 If he salutes 
nae •with a scrap of morality in his mouth,^ I shall be sick 
^ut, however, don’t mistake mo, Sir Peter; I don’t 
to defend Charles’ errors: but, before I form my judg- 
•m4ht of either of tlto, I intend to make a trial of tlieir hearts; 
aM my Mend iiowley and I have planned something for the 


•pu^ose. f ' V 

jRowZey And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been 


^Mistaken. * « 

jSSf Ptftef— Oh, my life on J oseph’s honor 1 
■' ,/SfiV OhW—Well —come give us a bottle of good wine, 
aiid we’U drink the lads*^ health, and tell you our scheme. 

Sir JPeter —then I 

Sir Oliver —And don’t, Sir Peter, be so severe against your, 
\)id friend’s son. Odds my life! I am not sorry that he has 
run out of the course a little: for my part/, 1 hate to see pru¬ 
dence clinging to the green suckers of youth; ’tfis like ivy 
round a soling, and’spoils the growth of the tree. \Exe\mt. 


, Seine:* A Room in Sin P«teb 'I'eazle’s Ifouee. 
Enter Sin Peter Teazle. 


Ay Peter should be glad to be convincod my suspicions 
^^f “Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have never yet 
Opened Jhy mi^ct on this subject to ray friend Joseph—I am 
^determined l*will do it—he wUl give me his opinion^sincerely. 


Maria. 

$ 0 , child, Snrfaee returned with you ? 

' IfttWa—JiTo, rir; he was engaged. 

Sir Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you 

' Ctmferse '^th jthat amiable young man, what return his par- 
riaUiy for ydlfaeserves ? 

—Indeed, ^ir Peter, your fr«|uent importunity on 
^is atsbject distresses me extremely—you compel me to declare 
that I know no man who has ever paid me a particular attention 
I wpnid not prefer to Mr. Surface. 
iSjir Ptftenr—So, here’s perverseness 1 No, no, Maria,’tin 
only Vhom ^on would prefer, ’Tis evident his vices 
^ have xrijii ym heart. 
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Maria — This is unkiiid, sir. You kiio'jjr I ]iav§ otwyed you 
i» ncitlier seeing nor corresponding with him x I hav(f heard 
enough to convince me that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I 
cannot think it culpable if, while my understanding severely 
condemns his vices, my heart suggests some pity'for lus dis¬ 
tresses, ^ 

8ir Peter —Well, well, pity him as much as you please j 
but give your heart and hand to a worthier obJfKjt. 

Maria —Never to his brother 1 »< 

Sir Peter — Go, perverse and obstinate I But take care, 
madam j you have never yet known what the authority of a 
guardian is: don’t compel me to inform you of it. 

Maria — I can only say, you shaE not have just reason, ”^'is 
true, by my father’s will, I am for a short period bound, to re¬ 
gard you as his substitute; but must oeaao to think you so, 
vwhen you would compel mo to be miserable. \Pxit, 

Sir Peter — Was ever man so crossed as I am, everything' 
conspiring to fret mo 1 I luvd not been involved in matrimony 
a fortnight; before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on 
purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the 
care of his daughter — [Lady Teazle singe witheut^^ ** Buthere 
comes my helpmate! She appears in great good humor. How 
happy I should be if I could tease her into loving hie, thouj^h 
but a little! 


Enter Lady Tbazlb. 


Lad,y Teazle — Lud I Sir Peter, I hope you' hai eu’t been 
quarreling with Maria? It is not using well to be ill- 
humored when I am not by. », 

Sir Peter —Ah, Lady Teazle, yott tfaq power to 

make me good-’hnmored at all Umes. < 

Lady Teazle — I am sure 1 wish 1 had$‘ fpr I want you to 
be in a charming sweet temper at thle inoment* Bo be gopd- 
humored now, and let me have two-huudred potfhds, wEl you? 

Sir P«^er^-Tvfo Hondred. pounds ; I tof*be id a 

good humor without paying for it J But Speak to me thus, aikd, 
i’ faith there’s n*uthing I could refuse you. ToU have it i 
but seal me a bond for the repayment. , 

‘ Lady Teazle — Oh, nO-—there-"my note Of JswwJ. Will 
as well. ^ 

Sir Peter — And you liMl uo longed yeprcRMsh xtk Kdth 
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giving you egi indeiiipndont settlement. X mean shortly to sur¬ 
prise y^u: but shall we always live thus, hey ? 

If you please. I’m sure I don’t care how 
SQpni we leave off quarreling, provided you’ll oWn you were 
tired first, * * ' 

Stf JPeter—Well—then let our future contest be, who shall 
Jbe most obliging. • • 

Zady Teazle^ I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes 
•you. You look nqw as you did before we were married* when 
you used to walk with me under the elms, and tell me 8tori(*s 
of what a gaUaJit you were in your youth, and chuck me under 
the chin, you would j and ask me if I thought I could love ifti 
old*fellow, who would deny me nothinj^ — didn’t you ? 

Sir Peter — Yes, yol, and you wore as kind and attentive — 

Zady Teazle ~*Ay, so I was, and would always take your 
part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you 
into ridicule. 

Sir Pete '*—Indeed 1 

Lady Teazle Ay^ and when my cousin Sophy*has called 
you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at mo for think- 
•ing flf marrying one who miglit be my father, 1 have always de¬ 
fended you, afid said, 1 didn’t think you so ugly by any means. 

• Sir Pefer — Thank you. 

Zddy Teazle — And I dared say you’d make a very good 
sor^ of a husband. 

^r PeterAudi you prophesied right; and we shall now 

be ,the Ix&pp^s* Couple- 

• Zady teazle — And never differ again ? 

* Sir Peter — No, never 1 — though at tlio same time, indeed, 
my dear Jhady I'eazlo, you must watch your temper very seri¬ 
ously j fo| in oH otur little quarrels, my dear, if yoti recollect, 
my love, you always began first. 

Zfody Teazle — I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter; in¬ 
deed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Pete/-~*-'N<iw see, ray angel I take care — contradicting 
isn’t thi way to be^frionds. • # • * 

Zady Teade^ima don’t you begin it, my love 1 
** Sir Peter —There, now! you—you are ^oing on. You 
don’t perogive, ray life, that you are just doing the very thing 
wjnoh you know alwAye ntakes me angry. • 

. • Zady Ifajr, you know if you udll be angry without 

‘any my —— 
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Sir Peter — There I now you want \o quarrel a^aiii* 

. Lady Teazle— I’m’Bure I don’t J but, if yod will be 
pocviali- , 

Sir Peter — There now! who begins first ? 

Lady Teazle — Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing—but 
there’s no bearing your temper. 

S'r Peter —hlo, no, madam: the fault’s 'n your own temper. 

Lady Teazle — Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said 
you would be. 

Sir Peter —Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent 
gypsy. 

Lady Teazle — You are a great bear, I’m sure, to abuse my 
relations. 

Sir Peter —Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled 
on me, if ever I try to be friends with you ary more 1 

Lady Teazle — So much the better. 

Sir Peter — No, no, madam; ’tis evident you never cared a 
pin for me, and 1 was a madman to marry you—a pert, rural 
coquette, that had refused half the honest ’squires iu the neigh¬ 
borhood ! 

Lady Teazle — And I am sure I was a fool to niarry you— 
an old dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because 
he never could meet with any one who would have him. 

Sir Peter — Ay, ay, madam; but you were pleased enough 
to listen to me: you never had such an offer before. 

Lady Teazle — No I didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who 
everybody said would have been a better match?, for hks estate 
is just as good as yours, and ho has broke his neck since we 
have been married. ' 

Sir Peter —1 havo done with you, madam 1 You are au 
unfeeling, ungrateful — but there’s an end of everything* I 
believe you capable of everything that is bad. Yes, madAmt 
I now believe the reports relative to you and Charles, madam. 
Yes, madam, you and Charles are, not without grounds—— 

Lady Teazle — Take care, Sir Peter! you had better not 
insinuate any such Ihkg I I’ll not be suspectod without Cause, 
I promise you, 

Sir Peter —Very well, madam 1 very well I a sepatate JfiaiBw' 
tenance as soon as you please. Yes, madam, or a divorce t Pll 
r..ake an example of myself for the benefit of all oldbaiohtidCMS 
Let us separate, madam. 

Lady Teazle — Agreed! agreed! And Mf Bir 
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Beter, \re are of mi&d once more, vre may be the happiest 
epapli;, (uad never differ again, yon know: ha I ha I ha I Well, 
7 QU are going to be in a passion, I see, and I shall only inter- 
TOpjb you—so bye I bye 1 [Exit. 

Sir EeUtr —Plagues and tortures 1 can’t I make her angry 
. either I Oh, I’m the most miserable fellow 1 But I’ll not bear 
her presuming to heep her temper: no 1 she may break my 
heart, but she shan’t keep her temper. [Exit, 

'■ Sc«m ! A JjtJbrary in Joseph Sure ace’s Eoum. 

• * 
Enter Josei'H Surface and Servant. 

JoHph S%Tfaee •— No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Servant —No, sir. 

Jo»e]ph Sn^faei^ [aeide] — lam surprised she has not sent, 
if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly does not 
suspect me. Yet I wish 1 may not lose the heiress, through 
the scrape 1 have drawn myself into with the wife ; however, 
Charles’ imprudence and bad character are great points in my 
favor. [Knocking without. 

Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Josegih Surface — Hold I See whether it is or not, before 
ybu go to the door; I have a particular message for you if it 
should be my brother. 

iSfervant—’Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves her chair 
at the milliner’s in the next street. 

JoHj^h Surface stay; draw that screen before the 
window—that will do;—my opposite neighbor is> a maiden 
lady of so curious a temper. [Servant draws the screen., and 
exii.’l I hav4 a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady 
Teazle has lately suspected my views on Maria ; but she must 
by no means m let into that secret, — at least, tUl 1 have her 
mor^ Jn my power. 

Enter Laj>y Tbaelb. 

• p * % 

Jja^y Tkimlie—What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have 
you been very impatient ? 0 Lud I don’t pretend to look grave. 
I vow I couldn’t oome before, 

^oHpESt0ace»^O madam* punctuality is a species of cour 
sl^oy veyy unfashionable in a lady of quality* 

• md tit9 after Lax>T X&AasLB t« seated. 
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Lady Teazle — Upon my word you ought to pity im 4 Do 
you know, Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to me oi late, And 90 
jealous of Charles too — that’s the best of the itoy, isn’t it ? n > 
Joseph Surface — I am glad my scandalous friends 
that up. * ’ • 

Lady Teazle — I amj^sure I wish he would let Maria nuncTy 
him, and then perhaps he would be oonvinoed; don’t yon, Mr* 
Surface 

* i 

Joseph Surface [aiidej — Indeed I do no^t. [jilowdJ Oh, 
certainly I do 1 lor then my dear Lady Teazle would a&a bo 
convinced how wrong her suspicions were of my having any 
design on the sjlly girl. 

Lady Teazle — Well, Veil, I’m inclined to believe youu Pspt 
isn’t it provoking to have the most iU-Viatured things said of 
one ? And there’s my friend Lady Sneerwell has circulated I 
don’t know how many scandalous tales of me, and all without 
any foundation too ; that’s what vexes me. 

Joseph Surface — Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the provok¬ 
ing circumutance—without foundation; yes, yes, there’s the 
mortification, indeed ; for, when a scandalous story is believed 
against one, tliere certainly is no comfort like the conSciousUiess ^ 
of having deserved it. * 

Lady Teazle — No, to be sure, then I’d forgive th<fir malioe; 
but to attack me, who am really so innocent, and who nevsr^say 
an ill-natured tiling of anybody — that is, of any friSnd; and 
then Sir Peter, too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicious, 
when 1 know the integrity of my own heart — indeed 'as mon¬ 
strous ! ’ 

Joseph Surface — But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your own 
fault if you suffer it. When a husband entertains a groundless 
suspicion of his wife, and withdraws has confi^^oe from 
the original compact is broken, and she owes it td the hohor of 
her sex to endeavor to outwit him. * 

Lady Teazle — Indeed ! So that, if he sospeets me 
cause, it follows that the best way of ourtUg his Jbalousy it to 
give him reason foi^t ft ♦ ", 

Joseph Surface — Undoubtedly-—for j?Ottr itiOuld 

never be deceived in you: and in that case it becomes ytoe to* 
be frail in compliment to his discernment* « 

' Lady Teazle — To be «ure, what you say is vefy reasOhiMfc 
and when the consciousness of my innooettoe<*r«r** , ^ 

Joseph Sufface —Ah, my dear madam^ there is 4he gireat * 
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f *tis this yery conscious innocence that is of the great- 
Wfc paejttdioe to you. What is it makes you negligent of forms, 
and oateless of the world^s opinion ? why, the consciousness of 
totil' own innocence^ What makes you tljougljtless in your 
conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little imprudences ? 
Wliy» the consciousness of your own innocence. What makes 
, you impatient of Su* Peter’s temper, and outrageous at his sus¬ 
picions ? why, the consciousness of your innocence. 

J T^adt -< • ’Tis very true 1 \ 

’I' J^eph Suifme — Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would 
hat once make a trifling faux jww, you can’t conceive how ei* u- 
^us you would grow, and how ready to humor and agree with 
ycUr husband. * 

JLadp T$mU —Do you think so ? 

Jomph Suffaci*^ Oh, I am sure on’t j and then you would 
find all scandal would cease at once, for — in short, your char¬ 
acter at present is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying 
from too much health, 

Jjadif yeiflteJe-—’So, so; then I pefceive your prescription is 
that I must sin in my own defense, and part with my virtue to 
preserve my reputation ? 

Joseph Surface — Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

* ikazis—Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine, 
end the newest receipt for avoiding calumny I 

Jmph Bwrface — An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
*Hke expenence, must be paid for, 

Zudy —Why, if my understanding were once con¬ 

vinced— 

Jmpli, SurfoGi —Oh, certainl/, madam, your understanding 
shotdd be ooirvinoed. Yes, yes — Heaven forbid 1 should per- 
attade you to do anything you thought wrong. No, no, 1 have 
too much honor to desire it. 

Zatfy Tettd^ —-Don’t you think wo may as well leave honor 
out of the argument? . [iSm*. 

’ ntb^ph Ah, the ill effects of your country educa- 

tlon< I ebe, still vjmsm with you.* ^ * * 

they 4o indeed; and I will fairly 
iwn to y<m that if t could be persuaded to dtf wrong, it would 
be by 8k Peter’s tksage sooner than your honorable logic, 
after eiZ * * 

* this hand^ which he Is unworthy 

' Induing Asr hand. 
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lte&%ter Servant. 

’Sdeatli, you blockhead — what do you want ? ^' o , 

Servant ~ I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you WQ»1^ 
not choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 
Joseph Surface — Sip Peter I — Oons—the devil 1 
Lhdy Teazle — Sir Peter I 0 LudI ©Pm ruined I Pm 
ruined 1 , ^ 

Servant — Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady Teazle — Oh I I’m quite undone! w,hat will become 
of ^me ? Now, Mr. Logic — Oh I mercy, sir, Ws on the stairs« 

— PU get behind here—and if ever Pm so imprudent again •*-»— 

[ (^oes behind the %&tem- 
Joseph Surface — Give me that book® 

[iyei* down. Servant pretends txt adjust his chair. 

Enter Sir Pbtbr Teazle. 

Sir Pettr Ay, ever improving himself—Mr. Surface, Mr. 

Surface- [Pats Joseph on the shoMer. 

Joseph Surface — Oh, my dear Sir Peter, 1 beg .yo'ir paidqu 

— [Qapingt throws away the hooJe.'\ I have been dozing over a 
stupid book. Well, I am much obliged to you fo» this* oal|. 
You haven’t been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. 
Books, you know, are the only things I am a coxcomb in. 

Sir Peter —’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, thht’s' 
proper; and you can make' even your screaU a ssiuroe of 
knowledge — hung, I perceive, with maps. , 

Joseph Surface — Oh, yes,>I find great use in that screen. , 
Sir Peter — 1 dare say you must, certainly, when you w£uat 
to find anything in a hurry. ^ 

Joseph Surface — Ay, or to hide anything in*a hurry either. 

{Ailde. 

Sir Peter — Well, I have a little private business-■ 

Joseph Surface — You need not stay. {To Servant, 

Servant — No, sir.%, ^ ^ r [Ak^» 

Joseph Surface — Here’s a chair, Sir Peter ^ I beg 
Sir Peter — Well, now we are alone, there is a 8ttb|eot, my 
dear friend, on which I wish to imburden my mind you ■*-* 
a point of the greatest inoment to my peace; iin^sbor** W 
good friend, Lady Teazle’s conduct of la^: has made xfie 
unhappy. ' , . ; V . 
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ijS'tti/ace—Indeed I I am tery sorry to hear it, 

8^ Pe^ —Yes, ’tis but too plain sbe baa not tbe least re- 
^d for me; but, what’s worse, I have pretty good authority 
to,foppose she has formed an attachment to another. 

Jot^h Surface -^Itideed 1 you astonish me I ' * 

Sir Pettfr —Yes! and, between ourselves, I think I’ve dis- 
^ covered the persom , 

Joteph Surface — How I you alarm me exceedingly. 

M 8‘.;' Peter —^y, ray dear friend, I knew you would B 3 rm- 
*fc^hize with me 1 

4 Joteph Swfaee —Yes, believe me. Sir Peter, such a discovery 

would hurt me just as much as it would you. 

Sir Peter —I am convinced of if. Ah 1 it is a happiness 
to have a friend whoin we can trust even with one’s family 
secrets. But have you no guess who I mean ? 

Joeeph Surface —I haven’t the most (Bstant idea. It can’t 
be Sir Benjamiu Backbite 1 

8ir Peter ^ Oh, no 1 What say you to Charles ? 

Joeeph,,Surface —My brother 1 impossible I 
Sir PeUf — Oh, my dear friend, the goodness of your own 
heflfit mis'ieads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

kTcteeph Surface — Certainly, Sit Peter, the heart that is con¬ 
scious of its own integrity is over slow to credit another’s 
treachery. 

Sir Peter —True; but your brother has no sentiment— 
* you never hear him talk so. 

Joeeph Surface —Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle herself 
has too much principle. 

Sir Peter —Ay; but what is principle against the flattery 
of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 
jQ$eph —That’s very true. 

you know, the difference of our ages 
it very improbable that she should have any great affec- 
tiM fdr me; and if she were to be frail, and I were to make it 
pubBc, why'tbe town would only laugh at me, the foolish old 
bachelor, who had married a girli ^ • 

ilde^h Stirfe^e'^ThU*^^ to he sure — they would 
. lahgh."'- ' ♦ 

'Mr Laugh! ay, and make ballads, and paragraphs, 

ahd tiie devil knows what of me. ^ 

• Jouph Surface’^^Ot you must never make it public. 

\ Sir tkm again—that nephew of my old 
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friend^ Sir Oliver, should be the person to slleb 4 

wrong, hurts me more nearly. * 

Joseph Swfaee —Ay, there’s the point. When ingr&titi^^ 
barbs the dart of injury, the wound has doable dangesf in 
Sir Peter —Ay—I, that was, in a Manner, left*his 
ian: in whose house he had been so often entertains4 f wba 
never in ray life denied him—my advice I » 

Joseph Surface — Oh, ’tis not to be oredite^ 1 There tnay 
be a raUn capable of such baseness, to be sure; bat, f(^ my r 
part, till you can give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt- 
it. However, if it should be proved on him, he is no longer 
brbther of mine — I disclaim kindred with him: for the man 
who can break the laws of hospitality, and tempt the wife^of 
his friend, deserves to be branded as the pest of society. 

Sir Peter —What a differenbe there is beteveen yon I What 
noble sentiments! • 

Joseph Surface — Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s honor. 
Sir Peter —I am sure I wish to think weU of her, and to 
remove alLground of quarrel between us. ^e has^ lately re¬ 
proached me more than once with having made to Settlement 
on her; and, in our last quarrel, she almost hinted thtd she 
should not break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem 
differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she shall have 
her own way, and be her own mistress in that respect ilor the 
future; and, if I were to die, she will find I have UCft been 
inattentive to her interest while living. Here, my friend, at© 
the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have ;^our opinion on. 
By one, she will enjoy eight hundred a year independ^t Udiile 
I live; and, by the other, the bulk of my fortune at my deatib. 

Joseph Surface —This conduct. Sir Peter, is inde^ tedy 
generous. — [Aside] I wish it may not corrupt pa|>il» 

Sir Peter —Yes, I am determined ©he sb^ hAye*'n® 
to complain, though 1 would not have her ftcgnainted 
latter instance of my afieotaon yet awbile. 

Joseph Surface —Kor I, If I Could help it. ' 

Sir Peter -r And now, my dear friend, if you ^ 

talk over the situation of your hopes with hfuda« % 

Joseph Surface Oh,no, Sir PetCri bSiotiiir 

if you please. 

Sir Peter-—‘1 am sensibly chagrined at the Ilittiw pmgiiecHl 
you seem to make in her affei^ons. * ^ * 

Joseph Surface I beg you wfll not imnikm it. * 
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Wlu^ arfii siny difl^ppoiiftpietits when your hftppinees is in debate! 
— [Jwtde] SdeatK^ I sliall be ruined every way 1 

ife<er—And though you are averse to my acquainting 
Lai^ Teaalo with your passion^ Fm sure she's not your enemy 
% |he A#air» * * . 

Jmph J^mface^FtAyt Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am 
really too much alPectbd by the subject we have been speaking 
M to bestow a thought on my own concerns. The man who is 
iatru#>ted with'his friend's distresses can never—r- 


^ 4 Me^'nter Servant. 

''W^sir? ^ 

^ Serv<int —Tour Iwo^her, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
the street* and says he knows you are within. 

i^Qtept Surface —’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m not within—I’m 
out for the day. 

Sir Peter—Stay—hold — a thought has struck me: —you 
shaU be at home. 

fTimph Svtfa<m —Well, well, let him up. — Servant.] 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [Aside. 

Mr Meter —Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. 
Before Charles oJibes, let me conceal myself somewhere, then 
4o you trx him on the point we have been talking, and his 
answer may satisfy me at once. 

iJimph Swface — Oh, fie, Sir Peter! would you have me 
* in so mean a trick? —to trepan my bsother, too? 

Mi' Peter Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent; 
if no, you do liim the greatest service by giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity to clear himsejf, "'and you will set my heart at rest. 
«lOpiiie» ynu shall not refuse me: [ffoing up\ here, behind the 
scrnep w^ be— Hey! what the devil I there seems to be one 
ariready—I’ll swear I saw a petticoat 1 

— Ha! ha! ha! WeU, this Is ridiculous 
fiUOUgh. 1% teU yOttf Sir Peter, though I hold a man of in- 
t^l^eiobUA most despicable character, yet, you know, itifioes 
notIq&Mf is to be an absolute yps^b either I Hark’ee, 

*tis a little Milliner, a silly rogue that plagues me; and 

jmvln# sex# dbeiaoter to lose« on your cogiing, sir, she ran 
beblnd the screen, 

iSHt -Joseph I Joseph ! Did I ever think %t 

But, egad, Ihwas overheard aB I have been saying of 
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so lavishly recomitansed for his magical gewgaws, should hiakd 
some attempt on your life; his liquor, which at first had th^” 
appearance of effecting your cure, may be no more than a poison 
of a sudden operation. Slight not this surmise, ash him at*leslt 
of what it was compounded, whence he procured it, and menl^cte 
the 8.ibers, wliich you i,eem to have forgotten.” 

Vathek, to whom the insolent airs of the stranger bocaii)’? 
every moment less supportable, intimated to lil% vizier by a wink 
of acquiescence that he would adopt his advice, and at once* 
turning towards the Indian said; “ Get up, and declare in fbU 
Tlivan of what drugs the liquor was compounded you enjoined 
me to take, for it is suspected to be poison; add also l^ie ex- 
])laiialion I have so earnestly desired concerning the sabers you 
sold mo, and thus show your gratitude {or the favors heaped on 
you.” • • 

Haviug pronounced these words in as moderate a tone as a 
caliph well could, he waited in silent expectation for an answer. 
Hut the Indian, still keeping his seat, began to renew his loud 
shouts of laughter, and exhibit the same horrid grimaces he had 
shown them before, without vouchsafing a word in reply. 
Vathek, no longer able to brook such insolonco, immediately 
kicked him from the steps; instantly descending, repeated bis 
blow, and persisted with such assiduity as incited ail who wdre 
present to follow his example. Every foot was aimed ak the 
Indian, and no sooner hud any one given him a kick than he, 
felt himself constrained to reiterate the stroke . 

The stranger afforded them no small entert^nmont; for, 
being both abort and plump, he collected himself into a ball, and 
rolled round on all sides at the blows of bis assailants, who 
pressed after him wherever he turned with an eagerness beyond 
conception, whilst their numbers were dV^ry moment inoreasing. 
The ball, indeed, in passing from one apartment to another, drew 
every person after it that came in its way, insomuch that the 
whole palace was thrown into confusion, and resounded with a 
tremendous clamor. ^The women of the harem, amazed at tfi^e 
uproar, flew lo'their'blinds to^discover the caflse i but no Sooner 
did they catch a glimpse of tlie ball than, feeling themselVOs un¬ 
able to refrain, they broke from the clutches of their euimchB, 
who to stop their flight pinched them till they bled, but in vain; 
Whilst themselves, thougli trembling with terror at the edR&ape 
of their charge, were as incapable of resisting the attrm^ioh« > 

The Indian, after having traversed the halls,galleries^ 
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Aitolieast gardens, and stables of tJio palace, at last 
tOQ^ course through the courts; whilst me Caliph, pursu- 
' iag him eloser than the rest, bestowed as many kicks as he i)os- 
fould, j^et not without receiving now and then one, which 
. hia CQm|)etitors in their eagerness designed for the ball. 

Oarathis, Morakanabad, and two or th-ee old viziers, whose 
■wisdom had hitherto withstood the attraction, wishing ti pre¬ 
vent Vathek from?fixposuig himself in the presence of his sub- 
jech^ fell 4crwn in his way to impede the pursuit; but he, 
regardless of their obstruction, leaped over their heads and 
went on as befoio. They then ordered the Muezzins to calj 
* the people to prayers, both for the sake of getting them out of 
the way, and of endeavoring by theh* petitions to avert the 
calamxty; but neither of these expedients was a whit more suc¬ 
cessful ; the sight oMliis fatal ball was alone sufBcioiit to draw 
after it every beholder. The Muezzins themselves, though they 
saw it but at a distance, hastened down from their minarets 
and mixed with the crowd, which continued to increase in so 
surprising a manner that scarce an inhabitant was left in 
Samarah, except the aged, the sick confined to their beds, and 
infanta at tlfe breast, whose nurses could run more nimbly with¬ 
out them. Even Carathis, Mosakanabad, and the rest were all 
beceme of tnfe party. 

Tl^e shrill screams of the females, who had broken from 
their’apaartments and were unable to extricate themselves from 
ihe pressure of the crowd, together with those of the eunuchs 
jostling Piter them, terrified lest tlieir charge should escape 
fiom teir sight, increased by the execrations o^ husbands 
urging forward and menacing both, kicks given and received, 
Btwnblings and overthrows at every stop,—in a word, the con- 
luiGdOn that^^versally p?*Gvailed rendered Samarah like a city 
token by storm and devoted to absolute jilunder. 

, At loot the cursed Indian, who still preserved his rotundity 
6f agurOt o^r passing through aU the streets and public 
plOUesi leaving them empty, roUed oi^wards to the plain 
of Oa^uh'ond traversed the vaUey^at the fodt of the mountain 
of 5'UfUt? I'ountains. 

Ae a oontinosl fall of water had excavated afi immense gulf 
in the yoUeyi whose opposite side was closed in by a steep 
accliviity* the Caliph and his attendants* were apprehensive lest 
the^il ^ould hound into the chasm, and, to prevent it, 
tedouhlod t^eir efforts, hut in vain. The Indian persevered in 
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his onward direojf/ion, and, as had been apprehended, glancldg 
from the precipice with the rapidity of lightning, was l6st in 
the gulf below. " 

Vathek would have followed the perfidious Gi^ur, had i^t 
an inviaiblo agency aiTested his progress. The multitude that 
pressed after him were at once checked in the same manner, and 
a cAlm instantaneously ensued. They all’ gazed at each other 
with an air of astonishment; and, notwithstahding that the loss 
of veils and turbans, together with torn habi^ts and dust blended 
with sweat, presented a most laughable spectacle, there was 
pot one smile to be seen; on the contrary all, with looks of 
confusion and sadness, returned in silence to Samarah and 
retired to their inmost apartments, without ever reflecting that 
they had been impelled by an invisible power into the extrava¬ 
gance for which they reproached themselvtis; for it is but just 
that men, who so often arrogate to their own merit the good of 
which they are but instruments, should attribute to themselves 
the absurdities which they could not prevent. 

The Caliph was thd only person that refused to leave the 
valley. He commanded his tents to be pitched there, and 
stationed himself on the very edge of the precipice, in spite of 
the representations of Carathis ftnd MorakanahaH, who pointed 
out the hazard of its brink giving way, and the vicinity to ‘the 
Magician that had so severely tormented him. Vathek derided 
all their remonstrances, and, having ordered a thousand*flai]%* 
beaux to be lighted, and directed his attendants to nroceed in 
lighting more, lay down on the slippery margih *nd attempted, 
by help of •fchis artificial splendor, to look through that gloom 
which all the fires of the empyrean had been ipsufiicient to per¬ 
vade. One while he fancied to himself voices arising from the 
depth of the gulf; at another he s^mpd to* distinguish the 
accents of the Indian, but all was no more than the hollow 
murmur of waters, and the din of the cataracts that rushed 
from steep to steep down the sides of the mountain. 

Having passed^cthe night in this cruel perWrbation, the 
Caliph at daybreak retired 'lO his tentj^whSre, without taldng 
the least sustenance, he continued to doze till the*dusk ^ 
evening began £gain to come on. He then resumed his vi^ls 
as before, and persevered in observing them for many mights 
^ together. At length, fatigued with so successless an eiilp|py- 
ment, he sought relief from change. To this end he somethiieS: 
paced with hasty strides a|ros8 the plain, and, as he Wildly 
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gAzed at tlte stars, reproached them with havifig deceived him; 
fwit lo I on a sudden the clear blue sky appeared streaked over 
with’’Btreama of hjiood, which reached from the valley even to 

qiiiy of ^amarah. As this awful phenomenon, seemed to 
tottoh his tower, Vathek at first thought of repairing thither 
to view it more distinctly; but feeling himself unable to 
ad[yatipe, and being 'overcome with apprehension, he muflled 
up his face' in hkvrobe. 

• Tetrifyijig as these prodigies were, this impression upon him 
was no more than momentary, and served only to stimulate his 
love of the marvelous. Instead therefore of returning to hi-^ 
palace, he persisted in the resolution of abiding where the 
Indian vanished from his view. One night, however, while he 
was walking as usual on Iho plain, the moon and the stars at 
once were eclipsed,•and a total darkness ensued; the earth 
trembled beneath him, and a voice came forth, the voice of the 
Giaour, who, in accents more sonorous than thunder, thus 
addressed him: “Wouldest thou devote thyself to me? Adore 
then the terrestrial influences, and abjure Mahomet. “On these 
conditions I will bring thee to the palace of subterranean fire; 
there &halt thou behold in immense depositories the treasures 
which the stars have promised thee, and wliich will be con- 
foriltid by those Intelligences whom thou shalt thus render pro¬ 
pitious. It was from thence I brought my sabers, and it is 
there .that Soliman Ben Daoud reposes, surrounded by the talis¬ 
mans that control the world.” 

The astonislied Caliph trembled as he answered, yet in a 
siyie thpt showed him to be no novice in preternatural adven- 
ttrfes i “Where art thou? bo present to my eyes; dissipate the 
gloom that perplexes me and of which I deem thee the cause; 
after the m^^ny flambeAUX'I have burnt to discover thee, thou 
mayst at least grant a glimpse of thy horrible visage.”- 

Abjure then Mahomet,” replied the Indian, “ and promise 
me full proofs'of thy sincerity; otherwise thou shalt never be¬ 
hold me again^” 

The unhappy Oklipb, instigatedTby insatiable Curiosity, lav¬ 
ished hiu promises ifi the utmost profusion. The sky immedi¬ 
ately brightened; and by the light of the planets, which seemed 
almost to blaze, Vathek beheld the caijh open, and at tiie ex¬ 
tremity of a vast black chasm a portal of dbony, before which 
stood tbs Indian, still blacker, holding in his hand a golden 
key that eaused the look to resoun§.. 
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“How,” crieA Vathek, “can I descend to thee wHh^ *tili 
certainty of breaking my neck ? come take me, and ini^^y , 
open the portal.” ’ /■ 

“Not 80 fast,” replied the Indian, “impatient Oalipl)! ’ 
Know that I am parched with thirst, and cannot open this door 
till ray thirst be thoroughly appeased* I require the blood of 
fifty of the most beautiful sons of thy vipers and great menj*or 
neither can my thirst nor thy curiosity be sWisfied. Bfeturn to' 
Samarah, procure for me this necessary Jfibation, come bacSfc 
hither, throw it thyself into this chasm, and then shalt thou 
«eel” 

Having thus spokgn, the Indian turned his back on the 
Caliph, who, incited by the suggestion of demons, resolved on 
the direful sacrifice. He now pretended to have |regained his 
tranquillity, and set out for Samarah amidfet the adclamatiOns of 
a people who still loved him, and forbore not to rejoice vdien 
they believed him to have recovered his reason. So success¬ 
fully did he conceal the emotion of his heart, that even Cara- 
this and* Morakanabad were equally deceived with the rest. 
Nothing was heard of but festivals and rejoicings; the blsdl, 
which no tongue had hitherto ventured to mention, was again 
brought on the tapis; a general laugh went rounds though 
many, still smarting under the hands of the surgeon from* the 
hurts received in that memorable adventure, had no* great 
reason for mirth. * •* 

The prevalence of this gay humor was net* a little j^ateful 
to Vathok, as perceiving how much it condue^dj to his proje^. 
He put oil’ the appearance of affability to every orfe, but espe¬ 
cially to his viziers, and the grandees of his coqr^ whom he failed 
not to regale with a sumptuous banquet, durfng which he in¬ 
sensibly inclined the conversation to*tha children his guests* 
Having asked with a good-natured air who of thete 
blessed ;^ith the handsomest boys, every father at once aesertisd 
til© pretensions of his own, and the contest imperceptibly gtew 
so warm that nothjlag could have withholden them frpm Coming 
to blows but* their profound reverence* for the person of the 
Caliph. Undjir the pretense, therefore, of recohpiUnf the dis¬ 
putants, Vathek took upon him to decide, and mtbiMsidf’vr 
commanded the bc^s tq be brought. ■' .. ' 

It was not long before a troop of these poor children ipade 
their appearance, all equipped by their fond iaolbieW "^^th^eh 
ornaments as 'might give ^e greatest relief to thmr beftttty, or 
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ftdrpitageousl^ display the graces of their age. But 
, tl^is brilliaut assemblage attracted the eyes and hearts 

of tfvery one besides, the Caliph scrutinized each in his turn 
' ^|th,a malignant avidity that passed for attention, ^and selected 
j j&wm their, numbti! the fifty whom he judged the Giaour would 
^,|>pefer. ■ . . ■ • 

With an equal sliow of kindness as before, he proposed to 
celebrate a festiiMil on the plain for th^ entertainment of his 
:^oung fav(jtrites, who he said ought to rejoice still more than 
at the restoration of his health, on account of the favors he 
intended for thetn. ♦ 

, ; The Caliph’s proposal was received with the greatest de¬ 
light,, and soon published through Samarah; litters, camels, 
and horses wei'e prepared. Women and children, old men and 
young, every one pltcod himself in tlie station he chose. The 
caTalcade set forward, attended by all the confectioners in the 
city and its precincts; the populace following on foot com¬ 
posed an amaaing crowd, and occasioned no little noise; all 
was joy, nor did any one call to mind what most of*lhem had 
suffered vrhen they fi^st traveled the road they were now pass- 
ing bfi gayl'y; 

The evening was serene, the air refreshing, the sky clear, 
and the flowers exhaled their fragrance ; the beams of the de- 
cUniwg sun, Avhose mild splendor reposed on the summit of the 
,raoui'tain, shed a glow of ruddy light over its green declivity 
and the ’^hite fio/jks sporting upon it; no sounds were audible, 
save the muryiftrs of the Four Fountains, and the reeds and 
toioes of shepherds, calling to each other from difl'orent emi- 


^he lovely Innocents proceeding to the destined sacrifice 
not a little to the hilarity of the scene; they approached 
plain lull of sportiveness, some coursing butterflies, others 
q^ling flowers, or picking up tlie shining little pebbles that 
attracted their notice. At intervals they nimbly started from 
o^ieVjfor the sake of*being caught a^ain and mutually 
j^partinff A thpusAhd caresses. * 

The *di!8adful chas^ at whose bottom the portal of ebony 
was placed, began to, appear at a distance; it looked like a 
black streak that divi&d the plain. Morakanabad and his 
companions took it for some work which the Caliph had 
pr^rod ^ unhappy'^ did they surmise for what it 


i 
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Vathek, not liking they should examine it too nearly, 
stopped the procession, ‘and ordered a spacious circle to be 
formed on this side, at some distance from the, accursed chasm. 
The bodyguard of eunuchs was detached to measure out <^e 
lists intended for the games, and prepare ringles for the lines 
to keep off the crowd. • The fifty competitors were soon stripped, 
and'presented to the admiration of ihe spectators the supple¬ 
ness and grace of their delicate limbs; their eyes sparkled with 
a joy which those of their fond parents reflected. Every oner 
offered wishes for the little candidate nearest his heart, and 
doubted not of his being victorious; a brefathleas suspense 
awaited the contest of these amiable and innocent victims. 

The Caliph, availing himself of the first moment to retire 
from the crowd, advanced towards the* chasm, and there heard, 
yet not without shuddering, the voice df the Indian, who, 
gnashing his teeth, eagerly demanded: “Where are they? 
where are they ? perceivest thou not liow my mouth waters ? ” 
“ Relentless Giaour I ” ansAvered Vathek, with emotion, “ can 
nothing cbntent thoo but the massacre of these lovely victims ? 
All! wert thou to behold their beauty it must certainly niove 
thy compassion.” 

“ Perdition on thy compassion, oabbler I ” cribd the Indian. 
“Give them mo, instantly give them, or my poHal slialPbe 
closed against thee forever I ” « 

“Not 80 loudly,” replied the Caliph, blushing. 

“ I understand thee,” returned tlie Giaour, is^ith the grin of 
an ogre; “ thou wantest to summon up more ppe,^once of mind; 
I will for a moment forbear.” • 

During this exquisite dialogue the games went forward with 
all alacrity, and at length concluded just as tlie* twilight began 
to overcast the mountains. Vathek, ‘Whq w^aSeStill standing on 
tlie edge of the chasm, called out, with all his might: “ Let my 
fifty little favorites approach me separately, and let them, cmqe 
in the order of their success. To the first I will give my dia¬ 
mond bracelet, to tbs second my collar of emerald’s, to the third 
my aigret of fubies, to the fourth my girdle of topazes, and to 
the rest each a part of my dress, even do^ to my slippers.*’ 
This declar&on was received with reiterated aooiamatibns, 
and all extolled the libeijality of a Prince ■who would tbtie etrip 
‘ himself for the amusement of his subjects and the enoouri^e- 
ment of the rising generation. o ' . . 

The Caliph in the mean while undressed himself 1t>y degrees, 
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aad, raising his arm as high as ho was able, made each of the 
prizes glitter in the air; but whilst ho delivered it with one 
hand to the child, who sprang forward to receive it, ho with 
the other pushed the poor innocent into the gulf, whore tlie 
(jiaour with a sullen muttering incessantly repeated, “ More I 
more 1 ” 

This dreadful device was executed with so much dexterity 
ibhat the boy who was af^roaching him remained unconscious 
, of the iate of his forerunner; and as to spectators, tho shades 
of evening, together with tBeir distance, precluded thorn from 
perceiving any object distinctly. Vatbek, having in this man¬ 
ner thrown in the last of the fifty, and expecting that liie 
Giaour, on receiving them would ha«ro presented the key, al¬ 
ready fancied himself as great as Soliman, and consequently 
.above being ameriahlo for what he had done: when, to his 
utter amazement, the chasm closed, and the ground became as 
entire as the rest of the plain. 

No language could express his rage and despair. lie exe¬ 
crated tho perfidy of tho Indian, loaded him wiUi the most 
infamous invectivefi*, and si^amped with his foot as resolving to 
be beard,'he persisted in this demeanor till his strength failed 
him, and then fell on the earth like one void of sense. Ilia 
vwei's and grandees, who were nearer tliun the rest, supposed 
him at first to be sitting on the grass at play with their amiable 
children; but at length prompted by doubt, they advanced 
*• towards the spot and found the Caliph alone, who wildly de¬ 
manded what'tfiey wanted. 

1 * Our, children I our children I ” cried they. 

“ It is assuredly pleasant,” said he, “ to make me account¬ 
able for accidents; your children while at play fell from the 
precipice that , was her%, and I should have experienced their 
fate had I not been 6aved by a sudden start back.” , 

‘ At these words the fathers of the fifty boys cried out aloud, 
^.the mothers repeated their exclamations an octave higher, 
whilst the rest, without knowing the capse, soon drowned the 
voices of both with still louder lamentations of Aheir own. 

**Qur Caliph,” s&id they, and the report soon circulated, 
*w Our Caliph has played us this trick to gratify his accursed 
. Giaour, Let us puniiii him for his perfidy I let us avenge our¬ 
selves I let us avenge the blood of, the innocent I let us throw 
tiiis cruel Prince into the gulf that is near, and let his name be 
' lueutione4 no more 1 ** 
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THE €ALIpfi VATHEK. 

At this rumor {end these menaces, Oarat|iis, Ml (of o6nst^’ 
nation, hastened to' Morakanabad and said: Vizier, yoti hafi|! 
lost two beautiM boys, and must necessarily^ bd the moi^i^^ 
dieted of fathers; but you are virtuous, save your masteri”*; ^ 

“ I will brave every hazard,” replied the vizier, “ to rescue 
him from his present danger, but afterwards will abandon him 
to his fate. Bababalouk,” continuedg|^e, ^put yourself at the' 
head of your eunuchs, disperse the mob, and, if, possible, hdn^ 
back this unhappy Prince to his p|lace.” Bababalouk and his ^ 
fraternity, felicitating each other m a low Voice on their dM>» 
ability of ever being fathers, obeyed the mandate of the ti®er; ‘ 
who, seconding their exertions to the utmost of his potrer, at 
length accomplished his generous enterprise, and retired as he 
resolved, to lament at his leisure. 

No sooner had the Caliph reentered his palace than Carathis 
commanded the doors to be fastened; but perceiving the tu¬ 
mult to be still violent, and hearing the imprecations which 
resounded from all quarters, she said to her son; ‘‘Whether 
the populat-e be right or wrong, it behooves you to provide 
for your safety; let us retire to your own apartment, and from 
thence through the subterranean passage, known only to'our¬ 
selves, into your tower ; there, with the assistance* of the pmtCs 
who never leave it, wo may be able to make some^resktance. 
Bababalouk, supposing us to be still in the palace, will guard 
its avenues for his own sake ; and we shall soon find, without 
the counsels of that blubberer Morakanabad, what expedient 
may be best to adopt.” 

Vathek, vwthout making the least reply, acquiesced in his' 
mother’s proposal, and repeated as he went: “ Nefarious 
Giaour I where art thou ? hast thou not yet devoured those 
poor children? where are thy sabers?- thy golden Jtey? thy 
talismans?” 

Carathis, who guessed from these interrogations a part ol 
the truth, had no difficulty to apprehend in getting at the whole, 
as soon as he should be a little composed in his tow^r. She said 
to her son: “This Giaour, it "must be confes^sed, is sdmewhat 
sanguinary in his taste, but the terrestri^ powers are« always 
terrible; nevertheless, what the one hath promised and |ihe 
others can confer will prove a sufficient , indemnification ; no 
Crimes should be thought too dear for such a reward; forbear 
then to revile the Indian; you have not MdUed oonditio&$. 
to which his services are •annexed; for instanoai k not a s^i- 
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Sfm to the «ubteriraiiean*Getiii required ? and should we not be 
prepared to. offer it as soon as the tumult is subsided ? This 
c^!>ge I will take on myself, and have no doubt of succeeding 
bV mew of your treasures, which, as there are now so many 
olhors in st(ire, may without fear be exhausted.” 

Accordingly the Princess, who pogsesaed the most oon- 
isummatej^iill. in the art o|, persuasion, went immediately, back 
tl^migh the subterranean passage ; and presenting herself to 
.the pppulaee from a window of the palace, began to harangue 
them with all the ’ address of which she was mistress, whilst 
Hahabalouk showered money from both hands amongst the 
^ci^wd» who by these united means were soon appeased. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S POEMS. 

; pJFitidAM Blakk, Engliah artist and poet, was bom In London, November 
28, 1757. He became an illustrator, engraver, print-seller, and lioyal Academi¬ 
cian, and wrote many volumes of poetry illnstrated by himself. He was a child¬ 
like mystic, who believed himself inspired by spirits. He published; “ Poetical 
Bhetches** (1783), “Songs of Innocence” and “IVopbetic Books” (1789) 
“Manriage of Heaven and Hell” (1790), “Songs of Experience” and “Book 
of 9ri«>a” in^)y “Bopkof Los” (1796), “Book of Aharia” (1796), “Joru- 
8al6m” and “Milton” (1804), etc. He died August 12, 1827.] 

The Mental Tbavelek. 

I rHAVELED through a land of men 
A land of men and women too; 

And heard and saw such dreadful things 
As cold earth wanderers never knew. 

Tor there Ihe babe is born in joy 
That was begotten in dire woe; 

iJust as We reap in joy the fruit 
Which we in bitter tears did sow. 

t 

Arid if feeA>abe is born a boy, 

Hd*s givdn to a woman old, 

Who nails him down upon a rock, 

Catches his i^brieks in cupg of gold. 

She brnda Iron thorns around his head 
She i^ces both his hands and feet, 
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She ciits his heart out at his sidej^ 

To make it feel both cold and heat. 

Her fingers number every nerve 
' Just as a miser counts his gold; 

She lives upon his shrieks and cries, 

And she Vows young as he grows old. 

Till he becomes a bleeding youth, v 
And she becomes a virgin bright j 
Then he rends up his manacles, ‘. 

And binds her dov?n for his delight. 

He plants himself in all her nerves 
Just as a husbandman his, mold, 

And she becomes his dwelling place 
And garden fruitful seventyfold. 

An aged shadow soon he fades, 

Wandering round an earthly cot, 

'• Full-filled all with gems and gold 
Which he by industry had gqt 

L t 

And these are tlie geins of the human soul, 
The rubies and pearls of a lovesick eye, 
The countless gold of the aching heart, 
The martyr’s groan and the lover’s sigh. 

They are his meat, they are his drink; 

He feeds the beggar and the poor;, 

^To the wayfaring traveler 
Forever open is his door. 

His grief is their eternal joy. 

They make the roofs and walls to ring }« 
Till from the fire upon the hearth 
A little female babe doth spring. 

And sh^ is all of solid fire 
• And'g^ems and^gold, that none bis hand 
Dares stretch to touch her baby form, 

Or wrap her in his swaddling band 

But she oomf^s to the man she loves. 

If young or old or rich or poor; 

They soon drive out the aged hoet^ 

A beggar at another’s door. 
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He wanders weeping fax away, 

Until some other take him in; ' 

Oft blind and age-bent, sore distressed, 
Until he can a maiden win. 

And, to allay his freezing age, 

The poor man takes her in his arms; 
The cotiiage fades before his sight, 

The garden and its lovely qharms. 

The guests are scattered through the land; 

For the eye altering alters all; 

The senses roll themselves in fear, 

And the flat earth becomes a ball. 

The stars, sun, moon, all shrink away, 

A defert vast without a bound, 

And nothing left to eat or drink, 

And a dark desert all around. 

The honey of her infant lips, 

The bread and wine of her sweet smile, 
The wild game of her roving eye, 

, Do him to infancy beguile. 

For as be oats and drinks he grows 
Younger and younger every day, 

And on the desert wild they both 
Wander in terror and dismay. 

Like the wild stag she flees pway; 

Her fear plants many a thicket wild, * 
■\Yhile he pursues her night and day. 

By various arts of love beguiled; 

• 

By various arts of love and hate, 

Till the wild desert’s planted o’er 
With labyrinths of wayward love, 

Where roam the lion, wolf, aijd boar. 

I* • • • 

Tin he becomes a wayward babe, 

And she a weeping woman old; « 

Then many a lover wanders here, 

The sun and stars are neikxer rolled; 

The trees bring forth sweet ecstasy 
To all who in the desert roam; 
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Till many a city there is built,. 

And many a pleasant shepherd’s home. 

But, when they find the frowning babe, 

Terror strikes through the regiofi wide: 

They cry — “ The babe—the babe is bom I 

And flee away on every side. 

« 

For who dare touch the frowning 
His arm is withered to its root: 

Bears, lions, wolves, all howling flee, 

And every tree doth shed its fruit. - 

And none can touch that frowning form 
Except it be a woman old} 

She nails him down upon the rock, 

And all is done as 1 have told. 

TAe Human Abstract. 

Pity would be no more 

If we did not make somebody'poor, 

And Mercy no more could be 
If all were as happy as we. 

And mutual fear brings Peace, 

Till the selfish loves increase; 

Tlien Cruelty knits a snare, 

And spreads his baits with care. < 

He sits down with holy fears, 

And waters the ground with tears; 

Then Humility takes its root 
Underneath his foot. ^ 

Soon spreads the dismal shade 
Of Mystery over his head. 

And the caterpillar and fly 
Feed op the Mystery. 

' ^ o ^ 

And it bears the fruit of Deceit, 

Ruddy and sweet to eat, 

And the raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade. 

The gods of the earth and sea 
Sought through nature to find this tre^ 
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Bwt t^^eir search was* all in vain :* 

There grows one in the human BVain. 

^ Seed Sowing. 

"Tf'pu hast a lapful pf seed. 

And t^is is a fair country. 

Why dost thou not cast ^y seed, 

An^live in it merrily ? ” • 

‘‘ Shall I cast it on the sand, 

Ahd turn it into fruitful land ? 

For on no other ground can I sow my seed 
Without tpai’ing up some linking weed.” 

• The Tiger. 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could |i’ame thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 

What the hand dare seize the fire ? 

And what shoulder and what art 
C|,0uld twist the sinews of thy heart ? 

And, when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand and what dread feetV 

What the hammer? what the chain ? 

Ir whajj iiiinace was thy brain*? 

What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stjws threw down their spears, 
And,watered heaven with theiatears. 

Bid iHe^mile his work to see ? 

Bid He who made the lamb make ^ee ? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In tlie forests of the night, 

What imiiMUftaJ hand or eye 
B 9 xe frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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THE SHIPWRECK AND VIRGINIA’S DEATH. 

By BERNAEDIN DE SAINT PIERRE. * 

( From “ Paul and Virginia.”) 

f J^CQTTBS Hkkm Bernardin Saint Pierrk, the author of “Paul and Vir' 
ginia,” vras bom at Havre, January 19,1737; died at *ilragny, near Pontoise, 
January 21, 1814. His edu 9 atiou vras irregular, and tlr>ugh he wished to 
become a diisuionary he was forced by circumstances to thke up the life of an 
engineer, which he later abandoned to devote himself tc literature. Ho was 
eccentric, melahcholy, and sentimental, and though he wrote much that is 
goo(?, his only work of genius was “Paul and Virginia” ^1788). His other 
works are: ‘‘Voyage k I’llo de Franco” (1773), ‘‘^ltudeB de la Nature” (8 
vols., 1784), “ Veeux d’un SoUtuire” (1789), and “La Chaumihre Indienne” 
(1791)0 

One morning, at break of day (it watf the 24th Decem¬ 
ber, 1744), Paul when he arose perceived a white flag hoisted 
upon the Mountain of Discovery. This flag he knew to be the 
signal of a vessel descried at sea. He instantly flew to the 
town to ledrn if this vessel brought any tidings of Virginia, 
and waited there till the return of the pHot, who was gone, 
according to custom, to board the ship. The pilol did'hot 
return till the evening, when he brought the Governor infor¬ 
mation that the signaled vessel was the “Saint-Goran,” of seveh 
hundred tons’ burthen, and commanded by a captain of .the 
name of Aubin ; tliat she was now four leagues out at sea, but 
would probably anchor at Port Louis the following afternoon, 
if the wind became fair: at present tborc was' a calm. The 
pilot then handed to the Governor a number of letters which ' 
the “ Saint-Geran ” had brought from France, among which waS 
one addressed to Madame de la Tour, in the JiJtndwritmg of 
Virginia. Paul seized upon the lettel, kjssed it with trans¬ 
port, and, placing it in his bosom, flew to the plantation. No 
sooner did he perceive from a distance the family, who were 
awaiting his return upon the Rock of Adieus, then he waved 
the letter aloft in the air, without being able to uibter a u^rd. 
No sooner was 'the seal broken, than they ali crowded round 
Aladame de la Tour, to hear the letter read. Virginia informed, 
her mother that she had experienced much ill usage from her 
aunt, who, after having in^yain urged her to a marriage against 
Her inclination, had disinherited her, and had sent her back at 
a time when she would probably reach the Mauritiue during 
the hurricane season. In vain, she added, had she endeavored 
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to soften her aunt^ by representing what 'she owed to her 
mother, and to her early habits: she was treated as a romantic 
girl," whose head had been turned by novels. She could now 
oipl.y think of the joy of again seeing and embracing her be¬ 
loved family, and would have gratified her ardent desire at 
once by landing in the pilot's boat, if the captain had allowed 
her j but that he had objected, on account of the distance,•and 
of a heavy swell,^vhioh, notwithstanding the calm, reigned in 
the open sea. 

As soon as the letter was finished, the whole of the family, 
transported with joy, repeatedly exclaimed, “Virginia is ai;- 
rived I ” and mistresses and servants embraced each other. 
Madame de la Tour said to Paul, “My son, go and inform 
our neighbor of Virginia’s arrival.” Domingo immediately 
lighted a torch of Deis de ronde, and he and Paul bent their 
way towards my dwelling. 

It was about ten o’clock at night, and I was just going to 
extinguish my lamp and retire to rest, when I perceived 
through the palisades round my cottage a light in the woods. 
Soon after, 1 heard the voice of Paijl calling me. I instantly 
arose,'ana iiad hardly dressed myself, when Paul, almost beside 
himself, and panting for breath, sprang on my neck, crying; 

“ Gome along, come along I Virginia is arrived. Let us go tp 
the port: the vessel will anchor at break of day.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when we sot off. As 

were passing.through the woods of the Sloping Mountain, 
and were alrea^jy on the road which leads from the Shaddock 
Grove to the port, I heard some one walking beJiiiid us. It 
pioved to be a negro, and he was advancing with hasty steps. 
When he had •reached us, I asked him whence he came, and 
whither was going \4ith such expedition. He answered: 

I come from that part of the island called Golden Dust; aud 
am sent to the port, to inform the Governor that a ship from 
Pzianoe has anchored under the Isle of Amber. She is firing 
guns of distress, for the sea is very rough. • Having said this, 
the man left us, and pursued his journey withodt any further 
delay. - 

I then said to Paul: “ Let us go toward^ the quarter of 
the Golden Dust, and meet Virginia there. It is not more 
than three leagues from hence.” We accordingly bent our* 
coifrse towards the northern part of the island. The heat was 
sulEocating: The moon had risen, and was surrounded by 
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three large black' circles. A frightfai dafkneaa shrotided the 
sky; but the frequent fiashes of lightning discovered to IJS 
long rows of thick and gloomy clouds, hanging very loWt^and 
heaped together over the center of the island, being driyea |a 
with great rapidity from the ocean, although not a breath of 
air was perceptible iiyon the land. As we walked along, we 
thought we hoard peals of thunder j but *on listening more at¬ 
tentively, wo perceived that it was the souad of cannon at a 
distance, repeated by the echoes. These ominous sounds, 
joined to the tempestuous aspect of the tieavens, made me 
sjiuddor. I had little doubt of their being signals of distress 
from a ship in danger. In about half au hour the firing ceased, 
and 1 found the silench still more appalling than the dismal 
sounds which had preceded it. * 

Wo hastened on without uttering a*word, or daring to 
communicate to each other our mutual apprehensions. At mid¬ 
night, by great exertion, we arrived at the seashore, in that 
part of the island called Golden Dust. The billows were 
breaking against the beach with a horrible noise, covering the 
rocks and the strand with foam of a dazzling whiteness, blended 
witli sparks of fire. By these phosphoric gleilm‘5 We distin¬ 
guished, notwithstanding the darkness, a number of fishing 
canoes, drawn up high upon the beach. 

At the entrance of a wood, a short distance from us, wja saw 
a fire, round which a party of the inhabitants were assembled.^ 
W 0 repaired thither, in order to rest our8elvp% till the morn¬ 
ing. While we were seated near this fire, one^^f the stande'rs- 
by related, that late in the afternoon he hjjid seenA vessel isi 
tlio open sea, driven towards the island by the currents $ that 
the night had hidden it from his view; and 'that two hours 
after sunset he had heard the firing «f signal guns of distr^, 
but that the surf was so high that it was impossible to latmch 
a boat to go off to her; that a short time after, he tl^Ugbt 
he perceived the glimmering of the watch lights on board the 
vessel, which ho feared, by its having ftpproaohdd so near 
coast, had steCrod between the mainland and tbe little is^nd 
of Amber, mistaking tbe latter for the I^oint of Endeavor, bear 
which vessels |&ss in order to gain Port Lords ; and that, if 
this were the case, which, however, he would not take tip<m 
* himself to be certain of,*the ship, ho thought, was in very great 
danger. Another islander then informed tis that he bad fre¬ 
quently crossed the channel which separates tbe Me Of Amber 
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Ihe eoaaty and had sounded it; that the anchorage was 
wry good) and that the ship would there li4 as safely as in the 
>,b€)8t harbor. ” I would stake all I am worth upon it,” said he, 
'** and if I were on board, I should sleep as sound as on shore,” 
A. third bystander declared that it was impossible for the ship 
to outer that channel, which was scarcely navigable for a boat. 
He ms oertoin, he raid, that he had seen the vessel at anchor 
bbyond the Isle jd Amber; so that, if the wind arose in the 
morning, she could either put to sea or gain the harbor! Other 
inhabitants gave different opinions upon tliis subject, which 
they oontinu^ to discuss in the usual desultory manner of the 
.indolent creoles. Paul and I observed a profound silence. 
We remained on this spot till break •of day, but the weather 
was too hazy to admit df our distinguishing any object at sea, 
everything being covered with fog. All we could descry to 
seaward was a dark cloud, which they told us was the Isle of 
Amber, at the distance of a quarter of a league from the coast. 
On this gloomy day we could only discern the point of land^ 
on which we were standing, and the peaks of some inland 
mountains which started out occasionally from the midst of 
the clouastvhat hung around them. 

At about seven in the morning we heard the sound of 
drums in the woods: it announced the approach of the Gov- 
ernoy, Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, who soon after arrived on 
horseback, at the head of a detachment of soldiers armed with 
'^muikets, and a crowd of islanders and negroes. He drew up 
bis soldi^s upon the beach, and ordered them to make a general 
discharge, xEis was no sooner done than wo perceived a glim¬ 
mering light upon the water, which was instantly followed by 
the report of jS cannon. We judged that the ship was at no 
great distance, ^nd all ran towards that part whence the light 
imdaound proceeded! We now discerned through tb© fog the 
litdl ftid yards of a large vessel. We were so near to her that, 
nlot^^taadin^ the tumult of the waves, we could distinctly 
hear the whistle of the boatswain and the shouts of the sailors, 

OrM out thiee times, Vivi^le BOit this* being the cry 
of the ikench in extreme danger, as well as in exuberant joy; 
•^as though they wished to call their prince tb their aid, or to 
testify to him that they are prepared to lay down their lives in 
feissemoe. * * 

- ♦As ^^oon as the Saint-Geran ” perceived that we Were near 
enough to* render her assistance, she continued to fire guns 
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regularly at intervals of tliree minutes. Mpnaieur de la Botu^ 
donnais caused great fires to be lighted at certain distances 
upon the strand, and sent to all the inhabitants of the neigh-* 
borhood in search of provisions, planks, cables, and epaplgr 
barrels. A number of people soon arrived, accompanied by 
their negroes loaded with provisions and cordage, which they 
had brought from the plantations of Golden Dust, from the 
district of La Flaque, g-nd from the river of the Rampart. Oife 
of the most aged of these planters, approaching the Governor, 
said to him, “We have heard all night hollow noises ip the 
mpuntain; in the woods, the leaves of the trees are shaken, 
although there is no wind; the sea birds seek refuge upon the 
land: it is certain that all these signs announce a hurricane.” 
“WeU, my friends,” answered the Governor, “we are pre¬ 
pared for it, and no doubt the vessel is als*^” 

Everything, indeed, presaged the near approach of the 
hurricane. The center of the clouds in the zenith was of a 
.dismal black, while their skifts were tinged with a copper- 
colored hue. The air resounded with the cries of tropic birds, 
petrels, frigate birds, and mnumerable other sea fowl which, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of the atmospheh),* tvere* seen 
coming from every point of the horizon to seek" for shelter in 
the island. 

Towards nine in the morning we heard in the direction of 
the ocean the most terrific noise, like the sound of thunder ^ 
mingled with that of torrents rushing down the steeps of lofty' 
mountains. A general ciy was heard of “ Th6fli;p is the hurri¬ 
cane ! ” — and the next moment a frightful gust of* wind dis» 
polled the fog which covered the Isle of Amber and its channel. 
The “ Saint-Geran” then presented herself to oiir view, her deck 
crowded with people, her yards and ‘toppastg. lowered down, 
and her flag haH-mast high, moored by four cables at her bow 
and one at her stern. She had anchored between the Isle of 
Amber and the mainland, inside the chain of reefs which en¬ 
circles the island, and which she had passed through in a place 
where no ves^l haU ever passed before. She presehted her 
head to the waves that rolled in from the open sea, and* as each 
billow rushed ihto the narrow strait where she lay, her bow 
lifted to such a degree to show her keel; and at the same 
moment her stern, plunging into the water, disappeared alto¬ 
gether from our sight, as if it were swallowed up by the»Burgfb8. 
In this position, driven by the winds and waves towards the 
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shot<6, it was equally impossible for her to return by the passage 
through which she had made her way; Or, by cutting her 
cables, to strand herself upon the beach, from which she was 
separated by sand banks and reefs of rooks. Every billow 
which broke upon the coast advanced roaring to Ihe bottom of 
the bay, throwing up heaps of shingle .to the distance of fifty 
feet upon the land >then, rushing back, laid bare its sandy bed, 
fl’om which it rolled immense stones, with a hoarse and dismal 
noise^ The sea, swelled by the violence of the wttid, rose 
higher every mplnent; and the whole channel between this 
island and the Isle of Amber was soon one vast sheet of white 
foam, full of yawning pits of black and deep billows. Heaps 
of this foam, more than six feet high, were piled up at the 
bottom of the bay j ahd the winds which swept its surface 
carried masses of itkover the steep sea bank, scattering it upon 
the land to the distance of half a league. These innumerable 
white flalces, driven horizontally even to the very foot of the 
mountains, looked like snow issuing from the bosom of the 
ocean. The appearance of the horizon portended a lasting 
tempest: th^ sky and the water seemed blended together. 
Thick ifSc^eS of clouds, of a frightful form, swept across the 
zenith with the swiftness of birds, while others appeared mo¬ 
tionless as'rocks. Not a single spot of blue sky could be dis- 
cerqed in the whole firmament ; and a pale yellow gleam only 
lightened up all the objects of the earth, the sea, and the skies. 

From the violent rolling of the ship, what we all dreaded 
happened at Jast. The cables which held her bow were torn 
away; she then swung to a single hawser, and*was instantly 
dashed upon the rocks, at the distance of half a cable’s length 
from the shore. A general cry of horror issued from the spec¬ 
tators. aul jushed forward to throw himself into the sea, 
when, seizing him by the arm,— 

*‘Myson,”X exclaimed, “would you perish?” — “Let me 
go save her,” he cried, “ or let me die I ” 

Seeing tllat despair had deprived him of reason, Domingo 
and I, ift order to'preserve him, fastened ft long cord round his 
waist, And held it fast by the end. Paul then precipitated 
himself towards the “ Saint-Geran,” now swiXnming, and now 
walking upon the rooks. Sometimes ho bad hopes of reaching 
the vessel, which the sea,' by the re£ux of its waves, had left 
alitnoBh dry, so that you could have walked round it on foot; 
but suddenly the biHows, returning with fresh fuxj, shrouded 
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it beneath mountains of water, which*then lifted it upzil^t 
upon its keel. The breakers at the same moment threw the 
unfortunate Paul far upon the beach, his legs bathed in blo^d* 
his bosom wounded, and himself half dead. The moment he 
liad recovered the use of his senses, he arose, and returned 
with new ardor towards the vessel, the parts of which now 
yawned asunder from the violent strokes of the biUows. The 
crew then, despairing^ of their safety, throgr themselves in 
crowds into the sea upon yards, planks, hencoops, tables, and 
barrels. At this moment we beheld an objept which Wrung 
our hearts with grief and pity: a young lady appeared in the 
stern gallery of the “ Saint-Geran,” stretching out her arms 
towards him who was making so many efforts to join her. 
It was Vii’ginia. She had discovered ‘her lover by his intre¬ 
pidity. The sight of this amiable girl, exposed to such horrible 
danger, filled us with unutterable despair. As for Virginia, 
with a firm and dignified mien she waved her hand, as if bid¬ 
ding us an eternal farewell. AU the sailors had Rung them¬ 
selves iiitcK. the sea, except one, who still remained upon the 
deck, and who was naked, and strong as Hercules. 

This man approached Virginia with respect, Hrflft^ jtnenling 
at her feet, attempted to force her to throw off her clothes; 
but she repulsed him with modesty, and turned awafy her head. 
Then wore heard redoubled cries from tlie spectators,‘‘gave 
her I—save her I — do not leave her I ” But at that moigaent 
a mountain billow, of enormous magnitude,^, ingulfed itseH'' 
between the Isle of Amber and the coast, and meiiaced the 
sliatterod vesifiel, towards which it rolled bellowing^ with its* 
black sides and foaming bead. • • 

At this terrible sight the sailor flung himself into the sea, 
and Virginia, seeing death inevitable, crowed ^er hands upon 
her breast^ and, raising upwards her serene and beauteous eyes, 
seemed an angel prepared to take her flight to heaven* ^ 

Oh, day of horror I Alas I everytldng was swallowed Ufi* 
by the relentless billows. The surge threw 'some of tii 
spectators, whom aU impulse o| humanity •had prompted id 
advance towards Virginia, far up on th^ beach, and also 
sailor who had endeavored to save her life. This man, wild 
had escaped from almost certain death, kneeling on the sand, 
exclaimed, “ Oh my Go2l I Thou hast saved my life, but I - 
would have given it willingly for that excellent young lac^, 
who persevered in not undressing herself as 1 had (hum.*’ 
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I^omingo and I drew the unfortunate Paul to the shore. 
He was senseless, and blood was flowing frcfm his mouth and 
ears* The Governor ordered him to be put into the hands of 
a surgeon, while Ve, on our part, wandered alon^ the beach, 
Inibopes thal the sea would throw up the corpse of Virginia. 
But the wind having suddenly changed, as it frequently hai> 
pens during hurricanes, our search was in vain; and we Miad 
tSe grief of thinking that we should not ^be able to bestow on 
this, sweet and unfortunate girl the last sad duties. We'retired 
from the spot overwhelmed with dismay, and our minds wholly 
occupied by one sruel loss, although numbers had perished ip 
the wreck. Some of the spectators seemed tempted, from the 
fatal destiny of this virtuous girl, toMoubt the existence of 
Providence ; for there affe in life such terrible, such unmerited 
evils, that even the of the wise is sometimes shaken. 

In the mean time, Paul, who l)egan to recover liis senses, 
was taken to a house in the neighborhood, till he was in a fit 
stale to bo removed to his own homo. Thither I bent my way 
witli Domingo, to discharge the melancholy duty of preparing 
Virgiiiia’s.mother and her friend for the disastrous event which 
had happdRM. • When wo had reached the entrance of the valley 
of the river of 'Fan-Palms, some negroes informed us that the 
sea hall* thrcfwn up many pieces of the wreck in the opposite 
bay. ^We descended towards it; and one of the .first objects 
whicl\ struck my sight upon the beach was the corpse of Vir- 
^Ifinia. The body was half covered with sand, and preserved 
t’le attitude in which we had seen her perish. Her features 
were not poii&iLly changed; her eyes were closfjd, and her 
conutenance was still serene; but the pale purple hues of death 
were blended oa*her cheek with the blush of virgin modesty. 
One pi her handg was plwod upon her clothes; and the other, 
whi<^ she iTeld on her heart, was fast closed, and so .stiffened 
that was with difficulty I took from its grasp a small box. 

great was my emotion when 1 saw it contained the pic¬ 
ture of Paul which she had promised him eiever to part with 
while she lived! 

At thn sight df thi8*last marik of the fidelity and tenderness 
of the unfortunate girl, I wept bitterly. As fdr Domingo, he 
beat his breast, and pierced the air with his shrieks. With 
heavy heazts we then earned the body of Virginia to a fisber- 
maifs and gave it in charge to some poor Malabar women, 
wJbo carefuBy wa^d away the sand. 
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THE BROTHERS. 

By QBOBGE CBABBE. 

^ f « <r 

[Qkorob Cbabbe, English poet, was born at AMeburgh, on fixe Sofloilk sea¬ 
board, Beoember 25, 1754., Having failed to establish bii^elf as a physician in 
his .native town, he went up to London to make a of Utemtore. After a 
hard stniggle with poverty he obtained the assistance of Biirke, and was i^o- 
duoed to Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord 'Phttrlow, ant£ the pubUsher Dodsley, ■ 
who brought out “The Library” (1781). At Burke's suggestion, Crabbe 
entered the Church, became domestic chaplain to the Duke of Kutland at Bel- 
voir Castle, and from 1813 until his death, February 8,1^2, was rector of Trow- 
(bridgo in Wiltshire. His principal works are; The Village,*’ 13io Farish 
Register,” “ The Borough,” and “ Tales of the Hall.”] 


Than old Oeorge Fletcher j on the'British coast 
Dwelt not a seaman who had more tq boast: 

Kind, simple, and sincere — he seldom spoke. 

Blit sometimes sang and chorused—“ Hearts of oak 1 ” 
In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

His days in labor and in love were,spent. 

' He left a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaimed, “ ’Tis Fletcher behold 
But to his brother, when the kinsmen came ’* * 

And viewed his form, they grudged the fatKer’s nani©^. 
Oeorge was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, * 

With just the failings that his father haid} 

Imac was weak, attentive, slow, exact^^ 

With just the virtues that his — 

George lived at sea: upon \ 

He sought for recreation, not form 
While, far unlike, his brothej^j^j^^ storm i 

, ‘“^.nuect hie trade; 

The boy was bound where^ ^ ^ laind, 

‘ George, strong and sf/L 
And was to Isaac pitiful ^ 

A very fathCT, till his art*^ ,^04, ■ 



His ters'.-T-r “““ 

>Gt fit t» bustle in a world, or make 

Friends to hjs fortune for his f ® ^ 

But the kind could not boast i^e m 

Of looking deeply in the human hearts _ . 

Else had he seen that this weak harothfr temw 
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WRat Boen to court*—wliat objects to poiftiei 
'Hjp.t be to dist*aut gain tbe way disoenied^ 

And none so crooked but Ms genius learned. 

Isaac was poOSir, and this the brother felt; 

He hired a house, and there the landman dwelt,« 
Wrought at his trade, and had an easy home, 

For there would (Jeorge witli cash arid comforts come: 
And when they'parted, Isaac looked around 
■Wb^re other 'fiends and helpers might be found. 

He wished for some port i)lace, and one might fall, 
He wisely thought, if he should try for all; 

He had a vote — and were it well applied, 

Might have its worth — and he had views beside j 
Old Burgess Bteel was able to promote 
An humble man who served him with a vote j 
For Isaac felt nq^ what some tempers feel, 

But bowed and bent the neck to Burgess Steel; 

And great attention to a lady gave. 

His ancient friend, a maiden spare and grave; 

One whom the visage long and look demure 
Of Isaac pleased — he seemed sedate and pure i 
And his soft heart conceived a gentle flamo 
For her who waited on this virtuous dame ; 

Not an outrageous love, a scorching fire. 

But friendly liking and chastised desire ; 

And thus ho waited, patient in delay, 

In present favor and in fortune’s way. 

Geergo then was coasting — war was yet delayed, 
And'what'gained was to his brother paidj 
Nor asked the seaman what he saved or sijont. 

But took his grog, wrought hard, and was content; 

Till wai‘ awpked the land, and George began 
To think what part became a useful man: 

** Pressed, t ijiust-go V wdiy, tlien, ’tis better far 
At once to enter like a Britiali tar, 

,Thatt a brave captain and the foe to shun. 

As if I feared the music of a gun.” 

, Go not?” said Isaac — ** you shall wea^r disguise.” 

" What I ” saiiS the seaman, ** ck>tlm myself with lies 1 ” 
<< Oh! but title’s tlanger.” — “ Danger in the fleet ? 
You oaimoif good brother, of defeat} • 

And others I at land must share— 

So now adieai li^d trust a brother’^* care,” 

Isaac awhile demurred—but, in his heart, 

So might he he was disposed to part; 
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The better Hrind will sometimes fees! the pain 

Of benefactions — favor is a chain j 

I5ut they the feeling scorn, and what they wish, disdain : 

While beings formed in coarser mold^ill hate 

The helping hand they ought to venerate: 

No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 

With one coutenaing who was glad to fail; 

“Isaac, farewell! do wix)e that doleful eye; 

Crying we came, and groaning we may die; 

Let us do something ’twixt the groan and cry: 

And hear me, brother, whether pay or pldjie, 

One half to thee I give and I devise; 

For thou hast oft occasion for the aid 
Of learned physicians, and they will be paid; 

Their wives and children men support at sea, 

And thou, my lad, art wife and child to me: 

Farewell 1 I go where hope and honor call. 

Nor does it follow that who fights must fall.’' 

Isaac hero made a ])Oor attempt to speak. 

And a huge tear moved slowly down his cheek; 

Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 

It slowly rolled upon the rueful face,^ 

Forced by the striving will alone its way to t?race. 

Years fled — war lasted — George at sea lemamo^. 
While the slow landman still his juofits gained: 

A humble place was vacant — he besought 
His patron’s interest, and the office caught; 

For still the virgin was his faithful friend, 

And one so sober could with truth commend. 

Who of his own defects most humbly thougnt, 

And their advice with zeal and reverence sought; 

Whom thus the mistress praised, the maid apiiroved, 
And her he wedded whom he wisely loved. 

No more he needs assistance—-brt, ala::! 

He fears the money will for liquor pass; 

Or that the seaman might to flatterers lend, 

Or give support to some pretended friend: 

Still he must vrite — he wrote, and he confessed 
That, till absolved, he should be sore distressed; ^ 

But one so friendly would, he thougnt, forgive 
The hast} deed—Heaven knew how he shcmld Uve; 

“ But you,” ho added, “ as a man of sense, 

Have well consideied danger and expense: 

1 ran, alas! into the fatal snare, 

And now for trouble must my mind prepare} 
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And hoW) vith children, I shall pick my \Fay 
Through a har’d world, is more than I can say: 

Then <Aange not, brother, your more happy state. 

Or on the hazard long deliberate.” 

George answered gravely, “ It is right and fit, 

In all our crosses, humbly to submit: 

Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust; 

Forbear repining, and expel distrust.” 

H<' added," hlarriage was the joy of life,” 

And gave his service to his brother’s wife; 

Then vowed to bear in all expense a part. 

And thus concluded, “ Have a cheerful heart.” 

Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s guide, 

In the same terms the seaman had replied; 

At such reproofs the crafty landman smiled, 

And softly 8aid,“This creature is a child.” 

Twice had the gallant ship a capture made— 

And when in port the happy crew were paid, 

Home went the sailor, with his pockets stored, 

Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford; 

His time was short, joy shone in every face, 

Isaac half fainted in the fond embrace: 

The wife resolved her honored guest to please, 

The children clung upon their uncle’s knees; 

The grog went round, the neighbors drank his health, 
And George exclaimed, “ Ah! what to this is wealth? 
Better,” said he, “to bear a loving heart, 

Than roll in riches—but we now must part! ” 

All yetjis still — but hark! the winds o’ersweep 
The rising waves, and bowl ujmn the deep; 

Ships late becalmed on mountain billows ride— 

So life is threatened and so man is tried. 

Ill wore the tidings that arrived from sea, 

The worth) George must now a cripple bo: 

His leg was lopped; and though bis heart was sound, 
Though his brave captain was with glory crowned, 
Yet much it vexed him to repose on shore, 

An idle log, and be of use no more: 

Trolb, he was ddre that Isaac wtiuld receive * 

All of his brother* that the foe might leave; 

To whom the seaman his design had sent, * 

Ere from the port the wounded hero went: 

His wealth and expectations told, H’e “knew 
Wherein they failed, what Isaai^s love would do j 
That |i6 the grog and cabin would supply, 
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Where George at anchor during life wo^ld lie.” 

The landihan read — and, reading grew distressed; — 

" Could he resolve t' admit so poor a guest ? 

Better at Greenwich might the sailor-stay, 

Unless'’hi8 purse could for his comforts pay.” 

So Isaac judged, and to his wife appealed, 

But yet acknowledged it was best to yield: 

“ Perhaps his pension, with what suras remain 
Due or unsquandbred may the man maintain; 

Kef use we must not.” — With a heavy sigh 
The lady heard, and made her kind reply ;•— 

“ Nor would 1 wish it, Isaac, were we sure ** 

How long this craz^ building will endure; 

Like an old house, that every day appears 
About to fall, he may bo propped for years; 

For a few months, indeed, we might cimply, 

But these old battered fellows never die.” 

The hand of Isaac, George on entering took. 

With love and resignation in his look; 

Declared his comfort in the fortune past. 

And joy to find his anchor safely cast; 

“ Call then my nephews, let the grog be brought. 

And I will toll them how the ship was fought;.” 

Alas t our simple seaman should have knowp 
That all the care, the kindness, he had shown, 

Were from his brother’s heart, if not his memory, flown : 
All swept away, to be perceived no more, 

Like idle structures on the sandy shore, 

The chance amusement of the playful boy, 

That th^' ■'•nde billows in their rage destroy. 

Poor George confessed, though loath the truth to find, 
Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s mind; 

The vulgar pipe was to the wife offense, 

The frequent grog to Isaac an expense; 

Would friends like hers, she questioned, ” choose to come 
Where clouds of poisoned fume defiled a room ? 

This could their lady friend, and Burgess Stef 1 
(Teased with fiis worsh^’s asthma), beax to feel ? 

Could they associate or converse wit^ him — 

A loud, rough sailor with a timber limb ? ” 

Cold as he grew, still Isaac strove to show, 

By well-feigned car^, that cold he could not grov.;'; 

And when he saw his brother look distressed, 

He strove some petty Cbmforts to suggest; * 

On his wife solely their neglect to lay, 
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And then t* excuse it, is a woman’s way; * 

He too was chidden when her rules he broke, 

And then she sickened at the scent of smoke. 

George,'though in doubt, was still consoled to find 
' His brother wishing to be reckoned kind: 

That Isaac seemed concerned by his distress, 

Gkye to his injured feelings some redress; 

But none he found disposed to lend an ear 
IV itories all were once intent to hear; 

Except his nephew, seated on his knee, 

He found no creature cared about the sea; 

But George indeed—for George they called the boy, 
When his good uncle was their boast and joy — 

Would listen long, and would contend with sleep, 

To hear the woes and wonders of the deep; 

Till the fond nether cried — “ That man will leach 
The foolish boy his loud and boisterous speech.” 

So judged the father — and the boy was taught 
To shun the uncle, whom his love had sought. 

The mask of kindness now but seldom worn, 

George felt each evil harder to be borne; 

And cried (vexation growing day by day), 

“ Ah 1 brother Isaac! What! I’m in the way! ” 

“Ko I on my credit, look ye, no I but I 
Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 
On any terms — in short, we must comply: 

My spouse had money — she must have her will — 

Ah! brother, marriage is a bitter pill.” 

GeorgQ tried the lady — “ Sister, I offend.” 

“Me? ” she replied — “ Oh no! you may depend 
On my regard — but watch your brother’s way. 

Whom I^ like you, must study and obey.” 

“Ah!” thought the seaman, “what a head was mine 
Tha^i easy berth at Greenwich to resign! 

1’U to the parish ” — but a little pride. 

And some affection, put the thought aside. 

Now gross neglect and open scorn he boro 
In silent sorrow—but he felt the more; 

TKe odious pipe he to the kitshen took, * 

Or strove to profit by some pious bock. 

When the mind stoops to this degraded*State, 

New griefs will darken the dependent’s fatoj 
“Brother!” said Isaac, “you will sure excuse 
The little freedom Pm compelled to use: 

My jvife’s relations—(ctixse the haughty crew!)— 
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Affect such niceness, and such dread of jfou: 

You speak so foud — and they have natures soft — 
Brother — I wish—do go upon the loft I'* 

Poor George obeyed, and to the garret fl^'d, 

Where hot a being saw the teays he shed: 

But more was yet required, for guests were come, 

, Who could not dine if he disgraced the room. 

It shocked his spirit to be esteemed unfit 
W^th an own brotiier and his wife to sit; ^ 

He grew rebellious — at the vestry spoke 
For weekly aid—they heard it as a joke; 

“ Sd kind a brother, and so wealthy—you ' 

Apply to us ?—No 1 this will never do; 

Good neighbor Fletfiher,” said the Overseer, 

“ We ai’e engaged—you can have nbthing here! ” 
George muttered something in despmiring tone, 
Then sought his loft, to think and grieve alone; 
Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed. 

With heart half broken, and with scraps ill fed; 

Yet yras he pleased that hours for play designed 
Were given to ease his ever-troubled mind; 

The child still listened with increasing'joy, „ . 

And he was soothed by the attentive boy. 

At length he sickened, and his duteous child 
Watched o’er his sickness, and his pains beguiled; 

The mother bade him from the loft refrain, 

But, though with caution, yet he went again; 

And now his tales the sailor feebly told, 

His heart was heavy, and his limbs were cold; 

The tender boy came often to entreat 

His good kind friend would of his presents eat; 

Purloined or purchased, for he saw, with shaipe, 

The food untouched that to his nn(^e came; 

Who, sick in body and in mind, received ® 

The'boy’s indulgence, gratified and grieved. 

"Uncle will die!” said George; —the piteous wife 
Exclaimed, " she saw no value in his life;- 
But, sick or weSil, to ray commands attend, 

And go no more’ to your fcomplaining friend,” 

The boy was vexed, he felt his heart reprove 
The stern decree.—What! punished for his love 1 
No! he would go, but softly, to the room 
Stealing in silence—for he knew his doom. 

Once in a week the father came to say, 

" George, are you ill and hurried him away; t; 
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Yet to liis wif§ would on tlieir duties dwell, 

And often cry, Do use my brother well t ” 

And something kind, no question, Isaac meant, 

Who took ?ast credit for the vague intent 
Blit, truly kind, the gentle boy essayed 
To cheer his uncle, firm, although afraid; 

But now Hie father caught him at the door. 

And, swearing—yes, the man in office swore, 

A '..d cried, “ Away I How! brother. I'm surprised 
That one so old can be so ill advised: 

Bet him not Aare to visit you again. 

Your cursed stories will disturb his brain; 

Is it not vile to court a foolish boy 
Your own absurd narrations to enjdy ? 

What! sullen!—ha! George FletcWI you shall see, 
Proud as you ar^, your bread depends on me I ” 

He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner went, 

Then cooled and felt some qualms of discontent: 

And thought on times when he compelled his son 
To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one; 

But the wife's wrath o’ercame the brother's pain, 

And i^amq was felt, and conscience rose, in vain. 

George yet stole up; he saw his uncle lie 
Slick on the bed, and heard his heavy sigh; 

So he resolved, before he went to rest, 

To comfort one so dear and so distressed; 

>Then watched his time, but, with a childlike art, 
Betrayed a something treasured at his heart: 

Th’ observant wife remarked, “ The boy is grown 
So like your brother, that he seems his own: ^ 

So close and sullen! and I still suspect 
They oftepmeet: — do watch them and detect." 

George now remarked that all was still as night, 
And hastened up with terror and delight; 

** Uncle!" he cried, and softly tapped the door, 

“ Do let me in ”—but he could add no more; 

The careful father caught him in the fact, 

And crie'd, “ You serpent! is it thus you act ? 

BacTc to your Mother! ” and, 4!ith hast/ blow) 

, He sent th' indignant boy to grieve below; 

Then the door an angry speech began— • 

Is this your conduct ? Is it thus you plan ? 

Seduce my child, and make my hohse a scene 
Of vile dispute*- What is it that you mean ? 

Ghijjge, are you d^h ? do learn to know your friends, 
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And think awhile on whom your bread depends. 

What! not a, word ? be thariful I am cool — 

But, sir, beware, nor longer play the fool. 

Come! brother, come! what is it that you seek 
By thic rebellion ? — Speak, you villain, speak! ’ 
Weeping, I warrant—sorrow makes you dumb: 
ril ope your mouth, impostor I if I come: 

Let me approach—I’ll shake you frod the bed, 

You stubborn dog— Oh God! my brother’s dead!^^ 
Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 
lie felt a purpose to be kind at last: 

Nor did he mean his bnjther to depart 
Till he had shown this kindness of hhs heart; 

But day hy day he,"i)ut th(^ cause aside, 

Induced by iiv’riee, ])ep.viHhness, or* pride. 

But now awakened, from this fata^iime 
Ilis (’■onscieiKie Isa^ic felt, and found his crime: 

He raised to George a monumental stone, 

And there retired to sigh and think alone; 

An ague seized him, ho grew pale, and shook — 

“ So',” said his son, “ would ray jjoor uncle look.” 

“ And so, niy child, shall I like him empire.” 

“No! you have pliysic and a cheerful fire.’^ 

“ Unhappy sinner! yes, I’m wtU su))])lied 
With every <'oiiifort my cold heart denied.” 

He viewed his brother now, but not as one 
Who vexed his wife hy fondness for her son; 

Not as with wooden limb, and seaman’s tale, 

The odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler alo: ^ 

Ho now the wu)rth and grief alone can view 
Of one mdd, so generous, and so true; 

“The frank, kind brother, with such open l^cart,— 
And I to break it — ’twas a demon’s part! ” 

So Isaac now, as led by conscience, fe^ls, ■' 

Nordiis unkiiulness palliates or conceals; 

“This is your folly,” said his heartless wife; 

“Alas! my folly cost my brother’s life; 

It suffered hinuto languish and decay— ' 

]\Iy gentle brotKer, whom I could not pay, 

And therefore left to pine, and fret hte life away 1” , 
lie takes bis son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good nnele of his feelings told, 

All he lamented— and the ready tear 
Falls as he listens, soothed, and grieved to hear. 

“ Did he not curse me, child ? ”—« He never njuirfed 
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But could not breatlie, ajid said his heart srould burst.” 
" And so will mine: ” — “ Then, father, you must pray; 
My uncle said it took his pains away.” 

Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt he owes, ^ 

And from this source alone his every comfort flows. 

He takes no joy in office, honors, gain; 

They make hiin»humble, nay, they give him pain: 

These froms^my heart,” he cries, "all feeling drove j 
They made me cold to nature, dead to love.” • 

He takes no j Dy in home, but sighing, sees 
A son in sorrow, and a wife at ease; 

He takes no joy in office — see him now. 

And Burgess Steel has but a passing bow; 

Of one sad train of. gloomy thoughts possessed. 

He takes no joy in friends, in food, in rest — 

Dark a^e the evft days, and void of peace the best. 

And thus he lives, if living bo to sigh, 

And from all comforts of the world to fly, 

Without a hope in life — without a wish to die. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE “BOUNTY.” 

(From the story as compiled by Barrow.) 

• The Mutiny. 

“In the raining of the 28th April [1789], the north- 
westernmost of the Friendly Islands, called Tofoa, bearing 
northeast, I was steering to the westward with a ship in most 
perfect order, all my plants iu a most flourisliing condition, all 
my men and ofBoers in good health j and, in sliort, everything 
to flatter and insure my most sanguine expectations. On 
leaving the deck I gave directions for the course to be steered 
during the night. The master had the first watch; the gunner, 
the middle watch; and Mr. Christian, the morning watch. 
This was the turn of duty for tii® night. 

“Just before sunrismg on Tuesday the 2^h, while I was 
yet asleep, Mr. Christian, officer of the watch, Charles Churchill, 
ehip!s corporal, John Mills, gunner’s mate, and Thomas Burkitt, 
seaman, came into my cabin, and, seizing me, tied my hands 
with a cord behind my back, threatening me with instant death 
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if I spoke or mado the least noise. Tcailed, however, afft.ion4 
as I could, in hopes of assistance; but they had already sec'ureii 
the officers who were not of their party, by pjaeing sentinels v 
at their doors. There were three men at my cabin door, lie- 
aides the folir within; Christian had only a cutlass in h^ 
hand, the others had muskets and bayonets. I ^s hauled oui 
of bed, and forced on deck in my shirt,,suffering great p^i 
from the tightness with which they had tied^y hands* [behind 
my back, held by Fletcher Christian, and Charles Churchill, 
with a bayonet at my breast, and two men, Alexander 
Smith and Thomas Burkitt, behind me, with loaded muskets 
cocked and bayonets fixed]. 1 demanded the reason of such 
violence, but received no other answer than abuse for not hold¬ 
ing my tongue. The master, the gunner, Mr. Elphinstone, 
the master’s mate, and Nelson, were keptbconfined below j and 
the fore hatchway was guarded by sentinels. The boatswain 
and carpenter, and also Mr. Samuel the clerk, were allowed to 
come upon deck, where they saw me standing abaft the mizsem 
mast, with my hands tied behind my back, under a guard, with 
Christian at their head. The boatswain was ordered to hoist 
the launch out, with a threat, if he did not do it<SinA.antlyj^ to 
take care of himself. 

“When tho boat was out, Mr. Hayward and>Mr.'Hallet, 
two of the midshipmen, and Mr. Samuel, were ordered into 
it. I demanded what their intention was in giving this order, 
and endeavored to persuade the people nea^ me not to per^ * 
sist in such acts of violence j but it was to np effect — ‘ Hold 
your tongue, s ir, or you are dead this instant,^'was,constantly 
repeated to me.” , 

The master by this time had sent to request that he might 
come on deck, which was permitted; abut he was soon ordered 
back again to his cabin. * * , , 

“ [When I exerted myself in speaking loud, to try if I epiidd 
rally any with a sense of duty in them, I was saluted W^th-4- ; 

* D-n his eyes, the-, blow his brains outwhile Christum 

was threatening me^with instant death if d did not^hold 
tongue.] 

“ I continued my endeavors to turn the tide of affairs, whefi 
Cliristian changed the cutlass which he had in his hand, Ipr ^ 
bayonet that was brought to him, and, holding me with aiff^oiig 
gripe by the cord that tied my hands, he threatene^ w^ inimj 
> Tbe words within tuniokets ar^ in the original 
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to me immediately, if I would not be quiet; the 
Viiltdus round me bad their pieces cocked and bayonets fixed. 
^Pattfoular person^ were called on to go into the boat, and were 
huiiied over thl side; whence I concluded that with these 
■jifioplo I was tq be set adrift. I therefore made another effort 
; to bring about a change, but with no other effect than to be 
tbroatenod with haring my brains blown out. 

“The boatswaiif and seamen who weye to go in the boat 
were allowed to collect twine, canvas, linos, sails, cordage, and 
an eight-^d-twenty-gallon cask of water; qpd Mr. Samuel 
got Oiie hundred and fifty pounds of bread, with a small quaii; 
tity of rdm and wine, also a quadrant and compass; but he 
wi forbidden, on pain of death, to touclf either map, epheineris, 
book of astronomical observations, sextant, timekeeper, or any 
of my surveys or dra\fings. 

*‘The mutineers having forced those of the seamen whom 
they meant to get rid of into the boat, Christian directed a 
dram to be served to each of his own crew. 1 then unhappily 
saw that nothing could be done to effect the recovery of the 
ship; tjiere was no one to assist me, and every endeavor on my 
par-t \^a8 answered with threats of death. 

« The officers were next called upon deck, and forced over 
the side into the boat, while I was kept apart from every one, 
abaft^the mizzenmast; Christian, armed with a bayonet, hold- 
me by tho bandage that secured my hands. The guard 
round me had their pieces cocked; but on my daring tho 
ungrateful' wretches to fire, they uncocked them. 

“Isaac Martin, one of the guard o\er uge, I saw, had an 
iitelination to assist me, and, as he fed me with shaddock (my 
Ups being quite parched), we explained our wishes to each 
■ ^iier by ojir looks; buff this being observed, Martin was re- 
V sp|)Oyfid from me. . He then attempted to leave the. ship, for 
trtiicl? purpose he got into the boat; but with many threats 
they obliged him to return. 

' ^' ** *3tTke armorer, Joseph Coleman, and two of the carpenters, 

• M*In^8h*and Norman, were also kept contrary* to their incli¬ 
nation; tind they beg^dof me, after I was astern in the boat, to 
teiuj^ber that they declared they had no hand i;tf the transaction. 

Byrne, I am told, likewise wanted to leave the ship. 

‘ “tt is of no moment for me to recount my endeavors to bring 
W6k tbe offenders to a sense of their' duty ; aU I oould do was 
.; 1^ speakittg to them in general; but it was to no purpose, for 
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1 was kept Bocurdy bound, and no ono except the guard aufferad 
to come near me.. 

“ To Mr. Samuel (clerk) I am indebted for securing my jour- ' 
nals and commission, with some material ship papers. Withi^ut 
those I had nothing to certify what 1 had done, and my honor 
and character might Ijjive been suspected, without my possess¬ 
ing a proper document to have defended them. All this ho 
did with great resolution, though guarded a.vd strictly watched. 
He attempted to save the timekeeper, and a box with my sur¬ 
veys, drawings, and remarks for fifteen years past, which were 
numerous ; when he was hurried away with * D——n your eyes, 
you arc well off to get what you have.’ 

‘‘It appeared to mo that Christian was sometime in doubt 
whetlier he should keep tlie carpenter \)r his mates : at length 
he determined on the latter, and the carpjtnter was ordered into 
the boat. He was permitted, but not without some opposition, 
to take his tool cJiest. 

“Much altercation took place among the mutinous crew 

during the whole business : some swore, ‘ I’ll be d-d if he 

does not find his way home, if ho gets anything with him ; ’ and 
when the carpenter’s chest was carrying away, ‘^D—eyes, 
ho will have a vessel built in a month ; * while others laugh at 
the helpless situation of the boat, being very deep, and so little 
room for those who wore in lier. As for Christian, he seemed 
as if meditating destruction on himself and every one else. 

“ I asked for arms ; but they laughed at me. and said I was 
well acquainted with the j^ople among whom I was going, atid 
therefore did not want them; four jcutlasses, however, were 
thrown into the boat after we were veered astern. <• 

“ The oflioers and men being in the boat, they only waited 
for me, of which the master at arms informed Christian; who 
then said, ‘Come, Captain Bligh, yourViffioers and men are 
now in the boat, and you must go with them ^ if you at|erapt 
to make the least resistance, you will instantly be put to death; ’ 
and, without furtheu ceremony, with a tribe of armed xufiians 
about me, 1 was forced over the side, when they uuti&d my 
hands. Being in the boat, we were veeVed astern by a rope* 
A few pieces of ^pork were thrown to us, and some clothes, also 
Hie cutlasses 1 have already mentioned; and it was then that 
the armorer and carpenters called out to me to remember that 
they had no hand in the transaction. After having undergone 
a great deed of ridioule, and been kept for some time tO make 
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8|}ort lor these unfeeling wretches, we were at length cast 

aidrift in the open ocean. 

* 

The Open-boat Navigation. 

♦ 

Christian had intended to send away his captain and asso¬ 
ciates in the cutter, and ordered that it should he hoisted*(»ut 
, fOP that purpose, udalch was done ; a small wretched boat, that 
could bold but eight or ten men at the most, with a veiy small 
additional weight;*and what was still worse, she was so worm- 
eaten and decayed, especially in the bottom planks, that the 
probability was, she would have gone down before she ha^ 
proceeded a mile from the ship. In*this “rotten carcass of 
a boat,” not unlike thalf into which Prospero and his lovely 
daughter were “hoi84>” 

not rigged, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it, 

* 

did Christian intend to cast adrift his late commander and his 
eighteen'^nffoceift companions, or as many of them as she 
would stow, to find, as they inevitably must have found, a 
watery grave. But the remonstrances i>f the master, boat- 
Bwairy and carpenter prevailed on him to let those unfortunate 
men have the launch, into which nineteen persons were thrust, 
’whose weight, together with that of the few articles they wore 
permitted to tala?, brought dowm the boat so near to the water 
aH3 to endailg6r*her sinking with but a moderate swell of the 
sea; and, to all human appearance, in no state to survive tlie 
length of voyage they were destined to perform over the wide 
ocean, but which^tliey did most miraculously survive. 

The first consideration of Lieutenant Bligli and his eight¬ 
een unfortunate companions, on being cast adrift in their 
open boat, was to examine the state of their resources. Tlie 
(|uantity of provisions which they found to have been thrown 
‘ into the boat by some few kind-hearted messmates, amounted 
•'to one hundred and flfty pounds of bread, sixteen pieces of 
pork, each weighing two pounds, six quarts of rum, six bottles 
of wine, with twenty-eight gallons of water, and four emj^ty 
barricoes. Being so near to the island of Tofoa, it was re¬ 
solved to seek there a supply of breadfruit and water, to pre¬ 
serve, if poesible, the above-mentioned stock entire; but aiber 
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rowiujf along the coast, they discovered only some eoeoi^Eittt 
trees on the top of high precipices, froln which, with mndi 
danger, owing to the surf, and great difficulty in climbing the^ 
cliffs, they succeeded in obtaining about twenty nuts. The 
second day^thcy made excursions into the island," but Withbut 
success. They mot, Jiowever, with a few natives, who came 
down with them to the cove where the ,boat was lying j and 
others presently followed. They made in<i|iiries after the ship, 
and Bbgh unfortunately advised they should say that the ship 
liad overset and sunk, and that they only; were saved. The 
story might be innocent, but it was certainly indiscreet to put 
tile people in possession of their defenseless situation; how¬ 
ever, they brought if small quantities of breadfruit, plan¬ 
tains, and cocoanuts, but little or no •water could bo procured, 
Theso supidies, scanty as they were, §prved to keep up the 
spirits of the men; “ they no longer,” says Bligh, “ regarded 
me with those anxious looks, which had constantly been 
directed towards me, since wo lost sight of the ship: every 
countenapco appeared to have a degree of cheerfulness, and 
they all seemed determined to do their best.” 

The numbers of the natives having so muoh increcwswi os to 
line the whole beach, they began knocking stones.together, which 
was known to be the preparatory signal for an attack.' With 
some difliciilty on account of the surf, the seamen succeeded in 
getting the things that were on shore into the boat, together 
with all the men, cxce])t John Norton, quartermaster, who was 
casting off the storn-fast. The natives immedig-tely rashed upon 
this poor man, and actually stoned him to dearth. A voUey of 
stones was also discharged at the boat, and every one in it l^as 
more or less hurt. This induced the people to, push out to sea 
with all the speed they were able to give to the launch ; but, t6 
their surprise and alarm, several canoes,’filled with stones, fqlf 
lowed close after them and renewed the attack; against ■'jt^hiohi 
the only return the unfortunate men in the boat could mako, 
was with the stones of the assailants that lodged in her; a 
species bf warfare ^'n whioth they were wy kiferiqr to 
Indians. The only expedient left was' to tempt the .enemy to 
desist from tha pursuit, by throwing overboard some (^Oibeei 
which fortunately induced the canoes to stop and pick ^lem, 
up; and night coming ‘on, they returned to the shore, leaving 
the party in the boat to reflect on their unhappy sitna^ni*« 

The men now entreated their commander lio.take thfiaii 
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’Inwards home; and on*being told that no hope of relief could 
l»e:entertained till they reached Timor, a distfinco of full twelve 
hundred leagues, they all readily agreed to be content with 
' IKtt allowance, which, on calculation of their resources, the com- 
mlhndhr infcJrmed them would not exceed one ounce of bread, 
and a quarter of a pint of water, per^day. Recommending 
them, therefore, in t^o most solemn manner, not to depart ^om 
their promise in' tjus respect, “ we bore away,” 8a}'s Bligh, 
“ across a sea where the navigation is hut little known, in a 
small boat twenty^three feet long from stem to stern, deeply 
laden with eighteen men. 1 was happy, however, to sec tliafc 
every one seemed better satisfied with our situation than my¬ 
self. It was about eight o’clock at jnight on the 2d M.ay, 
when we bore away under a reefed lug foresail; and Iiaving 
divided the people ir^Jo watches, and got the boat* into a little 
order, we returned thanks to God for our miraculous j)rescrva- 
tion ; and, in full confidence of his gracious support, I found 
my mind more at ease than it had been for some time past.” 

At daybreak on the 8d, the forlorn and almost hopeless 
navigators saw with alarm the sun to rise fiery and red,—a 
sure i^dkation of a severe gale of wind; and, accordingly, at 
©ighv 9 ’clock it blew a violent storm, and the sea ran so very 
high that the sail was becalmed when between the seas, and too 
much to have set when on the top of the sea ; yot it is stated 
that Chey could not venture to take it in, as they were in very 
•imminent danger and distress, the sea curling over the stern of 
the boat, and oBjjiging them to bale with all their niiglit. “ A 
situation,” obgefVes the commander, “ more distressing has, per¬ 
haps, seldom been experienced.” 

The bread, .being in bags, was in the greatest danger of 
being spoiled by the wet, the consequence of which, if not 
prevented, Inust have® been fatal, as the whole party would in¬ 
evitably be starved to death, if they should fortunately escape 

fury of the ^^aves. It was determined, therefore, that all 
ftUp^^uous clothes, with some rope and spare sails, should be 
overboard, jjy which the boat was considerably light- 
The carpenter^ tool chest was cleared, and the tools 
fltowed in the h^tom of the boat, and the bread secured in the 
qheftt. All the people being thoroughly wet and cold, a tea- 
ftpoonltil of rum was served out to eadh person, with a quarter 
of ft breadfruit, which is stated, to have been scarcely eatable, 
Ibr dinner *. B%h having determined to preserve sacredly, and 
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at the peril of his life, the engagement they entered into, and 
to make their small stock of provisions last eight weeks, let the 
daily proportion bo ever so-small. * / 

The sea continuing to run oven higher than in the morning, 
the fatigue Of baling became very great; the boat was neces¬ 
sarily kept before the .sea. The men were constantly wet, the 
nigl't very cold, and at daylight their limbs wore so benumbed 
that they could scarcely find the use of tk^ui. At this time a , 
teaspoaiiful of rum served out to each person was found of great 
benetit to all. Five small cocoanuts were -distributed for din¬ 
ner, and every one was satisfied; and in tlw evening, a few 
broken pieces of breadfruit were served for supper, after which 
prayers were jierformed. 

On the night of the 4Ui and morning of the 5th the gale 
had abated : the first step to be taken w»s to examine the state 
of the bread, a great part of which was found to be damaged 
and rotten — but even this was carefully preserved for use. 
The boat was now running among some islands, but, after their 
reception, at Tofoa, they did not venture to land. On the 6th, 
they still continued to see islands at a distance; and.this day, 
for the first time, they hooked a fish, to their great'^o/ ;• i^t,” 

says the commander, “ we were miserably disappointed by its 
being lost in trying to get it into the boat.” In-^tbe evening 
each person liad an ouiujo of the danuigod bread, and a quarter 
of a pint of water, for supper. 

Lieutenant Bligh observes, “It will readily be supposed our 
lodgings were very miserable, and confined for want'of room;” 
but he endeavored iu remedy the latter defect t'y putting them*' 
selves at watch an(\ watch; so that one lialf always sat up, 
while the other lay down on the boat’s bottom* or upon a chest, 
but with nothing to cover them exsept the heavpns. Their 
limbs, he says, were dreadfully crampeti, for they could not 
stretch them out; and the nights were so cold, and they were 
so constantly wet, that, after a few hours’ sleep, they were 
scarcely able to move. At dawn of day on the 7th, being Very 
wot and cold, he says, “ 1 sewed a spoonful v)f rum and a morsel 
of broad for breakfast.” * 

In the course of this day they passed close to some rooky 
isles, from which two large sailing canoes came swiMy after 
them, but in the afternoon gave over the chase. They were of 
the same construction as those of the Friendly Islands, add-the 
land seen for the last two days was supposed to be the Fejeo 
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Islands. But being constantly wet, Bligh says, “ It is with the 
utmost difficulty 1 can open a book to write.; and I feel truly 
Bonftiblo I can do no more than point out where those lands 
are to be found, and give some idea of their extent.” Heavy 
rd^in came on in the aftonioon, when every person' in tho boat 
did his utmost to catch 8t)rae water, and thus succeeded in in¬ 
creasing their stock,,to thirty-four gallons, besides queue'ling 
their thirst for the first time they had been able to do so sin(?e 
they had ucen at sea: but it seems an attendant consequence of 
the heavy rain caused them to pass the nigiit very miserably ; 
for being extremely wet, and having no dry things to shift or 
cover themselves, they experienced cold and shiverings scarcely 
to be conceived. 

On the 8th, the allowance issued was an ounce and a half of 
pork, a teaspoouful of j*um, half a jnnt of conoamit milk, and an 
ounce of bread. The rum, though so small in (luantity, is 
stated to have been of the greatest service. In tho afternoon 
they were employed in cleaning ont the boat, w’hich occupied 
them until sunset before they got everything dry and in order. 
“ Hitherto,” Bligh says, “ I had issued the allowaiico by guess ; 
but 1 not, m>^flo a pair of scales with two cocoanut shells; ami 
having accidonl'illy some pistol balls in tho boat, twenty-live of 
which weighed one pound or sixteim ounces, I adopted one of 
these balls as the proportion of weight that each person should 
receive of bread at tiie times I served it. I also amused all 
‘Ifruids with describing the situations of New Guinea and New 
Holland, ai.il gav.e them every information in iny j)ower, that in 
c^xso any accident should hai>pen to me, those who •survived 
might have some ide.a of what tfiey were about, and be able to 
find their way tp Timor, which at present they knew nothing 
of more than the name, ard some not even that. At night i 
served a quarter of a pint of water and half an ounce of bread 
for supper.” 

On' the morning of tho 9th, a quarter of a pint of cocoanut 
milk and some of the decayed bread were sewed for breakfast; 
and for dinner, the kernels of four oovoanuts, witli the remainder 
of the rotiten bread, which, he says, was eatable only by such 
distressed people as themselves. A storm of thunder and 
lightning gave them about twenty gallons of water. “ Being 
miserably wet and cold, 1 served to the people a teaspoouful of 
rum»eaoh, to enable them to bear with their distressing situa¬ 
tion. .The weather continued extremely bad, and the wind in- 
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crease*].; we spent a very miserable night, ’^rithont sleep, except 
such as could be got in the midst of rain.” 

I'he following day, the 10th, brought no relief exoept 4hat / 
of its light. The sea broke over the boat so much that t^o 
men were kept constantly baling, and it was necessary to keep 
tlie boat before the wa^res for fear of its filling. The allowance 
nnW Herve<l regularly to each person was ^ne twenty-fifth part 
of a pound of bread and a quarter of a pitV.' of water, at eight , 
in the morning, at noon, and at sunset. To-day was added 
about half an ounce of pork for dinner, which, though any mod- 
uvatc person would liave considered only as- a mouthful, was 
divided into three or four. * 

The morning of the 11th did not improve. “ At daybreak 
I served to every person a teaspoonfu*! of rum, our limbs being 
so much cramped that we could scarcely i!?.ove them. Our situa¬ 
tion was now extremely dangerous, the sea frequently running 
over our stern, which kept us baling with all our strength. At 
noon the sun appeared, which gave us as mu6h pleasure as is 
felt when it shows itself on a winter’s day in England. 

“In the evening of the 12th it still rained hard, and wo 
again experienced a dreadful night. At length the day came, 
and showed a miserable set of beings, full of wants, without 
anything to relieve them. Some complained of great paiu in 
tlicii' bowels, and every one of having almost lost the .use of 
his limbs. The little sleep we got was in no way refresliing, 
as wo were constantly covered with the s(i?i and rain. The 
weather continuing, and no suii affording the ’least "prospect of 
g(!ttiiig our clotlms dried, I recommended to every one to strip 
and wring them through the ^ea water, by which means they 
received a warmth th{it, while wet with rain \mter, they would 
not have. ” The shipping of seas and Constant,baling continued: 
and though the men were shivering with wet and cold, the 
commander was under the necessity of inforpaing them ^at he 
could no longer afford them the comfort they had deriv^ frOm 
the teaspoon ful ofSrum. 

On the l§th and 14th'’the stormy wdather and heavy sea 
continued unabated; and on these days they saw distant land, 
and passed several islands. The sight of these islands, it may 
w'ell be supposed, seryed only to increase the misery of their 
situation. They were as men very little better than striving 
with plenty in thoir view; yet, to attempt procuring any feli^ 
was consideired to be attended with so much danger that the 
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prolongation of life,, even in the midst of misery, was thought 
preferable, while there remained hopes of being able to snr- 
moirnt their hardships. 

, Tbe whole day and night of the 15th were still rainy; the 
latter was dark, not a star to be seen by which the steerage 
ootild be directed, and the sea was continually breaking over 
the boat. On the nt^at day, the 16th, was issued for dinner an 
ounce of salt pork, in addition to their miserable allowance of 
one twenty-fifth part of a pound of broad. The night was 
again truly horrible, with storms of thunder, lightning, arid 
rain; not a star visible, so that the steerage was quite uncertaii. 

On the morning of the 17lh, at dawn of day, “I found,” 
says the commander, “every person complaining, and some of 
them solicited extra allowance, whicls, I positively refused. Our 
situation was miserable j always wot, and suffering extreme 
cold in the night, without the least shelter from the weather. 
The little rum we had was of the greatest service : -when our 
nights were particularly distressing, I generally served a tea¬ 
spoonful or two to each person, and it was always joyM ti<lings 
when they heard of m}' intentions. The night was again a dark 
and.^di^hial one, the sea constantly breaking over us, and nothing 
but the wind and waves to direct our steerage. It was my inten¬ 
tion, if possible, to make the coast of New llollaiid to the south¬ 
ward of Endeavor Straits, being sensible that it \vm necessary 
to preserve such a situation as would make a southerly wind a 
fair one; that we might range along the reefs till an opening 
should be found into smooth water, and we the sooner bo able 
to pick up come refreshments.” 

On the 18th the rain abated, wdicn, at their commander’s 
recomraendatioir, they all stripped, and wrung their clothes 
through the,sea water, from which, as usual, they derived iniich 
warmth and refreslmient; but every one complained of violent 
pains Ip. their bones. At night the heavy rain recotnmenoe'l, 
with severe lightning, which obliged them to keep baling with¬ 
out intermission. The same weather continued through the 
19th and 20th; the rain constant—at tiifies a deluge — the 
men always baling; the commander, too, foui^d it necessary 
to issue for dinner only half an ounce of pork. 

At dawn of day, Lieutenant Bligh states that some of his 
people seemed half dead; that their appearances were horri¬ 
ble f “ and I could look,” says he, “ no way, but I caught the 
eye of* some one in distress. Extreme hunger was now too 
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evitlnnt; hnt no 'ono suffered from tJiirst, nor had we much 
inelimition to drinj^:, that desire perhaps being satisfied through 
the skin. The little sleep ave got was in the midst of w.|ter, 
and we constantly awoke with severe cramps and pains in onr'^ 
bones. At iioon the sun broke out and revived every dne.*^ 

“During the whole,of the afternoon of the 2l8t we were so 
cov( red with rain and salt water that wg could scarcely see. 
We suffered extreme cold, and every one dreaded the approach 
of night. Sleep, though we longed for it, afforded no comfort; 
for my own part, I almost lived without iU On the 22d our 
situatinn was extremely calamitous. We were obliged to take 
tl)e cour.se of the s(ui, miming right before it, and watching 
with the utmost care, a?: the least error in the helm would iu 
SI moment hsivc been oiir destruction. It continued through 
t.lie day to blow liard, and the foam of,i:ho sea kept running 
over our stern and quarters. 

“ The mi.sery we suffered this night exceeded the preceding. 
The sea flow over us with great force, and kepi us baling with 
horror and anxiety. At dawn of day 1 found every one in a 
most distressed condition, and T began, to fear that another 
such night would [mt an end to the lives of several*, who pcomed 
no longer able to su])|)ort their sufi’erings. I s^Tvod an uilow- 
anee of two teaspooufuls of rum; after drinking which, and 
hiiYiiig wrung our clothes and taken our breakfast of bread 
and water, we bectanie a little refreshed. 

“ On the evening (»f tiu*- 211h, the wind moderated, and the' 
weather looked much better, which rejoiced qjl hai.ds, bo that 
they ate their scanty ajjpw.ai^ee with more satrsfaetioii than fqr 
some time past. iTio night also was fair; but being afwt^ys 
wet with the sea, we suffemd much from the yold. I had the 
ph'asuro to see a tineTriorning produce some cheerful counte¬ 
nances ; and for the first time during tlfo last fifteen days, we 
experienced comfort from the warmth of the sun. We stripped 
and hung up our clothes to dry, which were by this tiine be¬ 
come so threadbar(t that they could not keep ou-t either wet or 
.cold. Ill theMftenvion wediad many birdi about uSi which are 
never seen far from laud, such as boobie-s and noddies.” 

As the sea how began to run fair, and the boat shipped but 
little water, Lieutenant liligh took the opportunity to examine 
into the state of their bread; and it was found that, according 
to the present mode of living, there was a sufficient quantity 
remaining for twenty-nine days’ allowance, by whiqji time there 
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■was every reason to. expect they would bo able to roach Timor. 
But as this wfus still uucertain, and it was possible that, after 
all, "they might be obliged to go to Java, it was determined to 
IV’Oportion the allowance, so as to mabe the stc^ck hold out six 
weeks. “ I was approbensivo,” ho says, “ that tliis would bo 
ill received, and that it would rcfpiire Uiy utmost resolution to 
enforce it; for, smf»!ll .as the quantity was wliicli 1 intchded 
to take away for oar future good, yet it might a]>pear to my 
people like robbing them of life; and some who were less 
patient than their companions, ] ex[>ected, would very ill brook 
it. However, on my representing the. necessity ol guardl)»g 
against delays that iniglit bo occ.a.sioued by contrary winds, or 
other cjiiiscs, and promising to enlarge upon the allowance as 
wo got on, they cheerfully agreed to my prop(;s‘il.” It w^as 
accordingly settled tliftt every person slunild j-eceive one twenty- 
fifth part of a ])ound of broad for breakfast, anil the same quan¬ 
tity for dinner as usual, but that the proportion for suy)por 
should bo discoutinucil; this arrangement left them forty-three 
days’ consinnyition. 

On the 25th, about noon, some noddies came so near to the 
Ijoat, that one oi them was caught 1)^ hand. This bird was 
about the size of a small pigeon. “ 1 divided it,” 8.ays Hligli, 
“with its cuirails, into eighteen jiortions, and by a we-ll-known 
method at sea, of '‘Who shall have this? ’ it was ilistributod with 
^ l.iie allowance of bread and water for dinner, and eaten up, 
bones and all, v'j.th salt water for sauce. In the evening, sev¬ 
eral boobies llylpg vei'V near to us, we had the good fortune to 
batch one cf them. The luru 1... a.; duck. They are 

the m'»st presumptive proof of being neai* land of any sea fowl 
we are. acquainted with. 1 directed the bird to be killed for 
supper, and the blood to'■'be given to three of the jicople wlio 
were the most distressed for v/ant of food. Tlie body, with 
the ej^trails, be.uk, and feet, 1 divided into eighteen shares, and 
with the allowance of bread, which 1 made a merit of granting, 
wo made a godd supper compared witli our usual fare. 

“ On the next da!y, the 26th, wc caught another booby, so that 
Providence ajipeared to bo relieving our wants in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner. The people were overjoyed at this addition 
to their dinner, which was distributed,, in the same manner as 
on the preceding evening; giving the blood to those who wore 
thd'mosfe in want of food. To make the bread a little savory, 
most *of the men frequently dipped it in salt water; but X 
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generally brolio iiiine into small pieces, "and ate it in my allow¬ 
ance of water, out; of a cocoanui shell, with a spoon, economi¬ 


cally avoiding- to take too^large a piece at a time; so tba-t 
was as long at dinner as if it had been a much more plentifur 

_ 1 5 » . • •• 


meal.' 


The weather was pow serene, which, nevertheless, was not 
witV»ut its inconveniences; for, it appeals, they began to feel 
dist ress of a different kind from that whii^i they had hitherto 
been accustomed to suffer. The beat of the sun was now so 


])owerful that several of the people were seized with a languor 
and faintness, which made life indifferent, tbit the little cir¬ 
cumstance of catcliing two boobies in the evening, trifling as it 
nuiy appear, had the effcfjt of raising their spirits. The stomachs 
of tliesc Ijirds contained several flying'fish, and small cuttlefish, 
all «)f which were carefully saved to he ijlivided for dinner the 
next day ; wlu’cli were accordingly divided, with their entrails, 
and the contents of their maws, into eighteen portions; and 
as the prize was a very valuable one, it was distributed as before, 
by calling, out, “ Who shall have this f ” — “ so tliat to-day,” says 
the Lieutenant, “ with the usual allowaiiQO of bread at break¬ 
fast and dinner, J was happy to sec that every person' thought 
he liad feasted.” Fronf the appearance of the clouds in. the 
evening, Mr. Hligli had no doubt they were then near the land, 
and the people amused themselves with conversing op the 
probability of what they would meet with on it. 

Accordingly, at one in tlio morning of the, 28th, the person 
at tlie helm luiard the sound of breakers. It was tlfC “ barrier 
reef” whicli runs alon jy thg cno-tern coast of New Ilollandf 
through which it now became their anxious object to discover 
a passage: Mr. Bligb says this was now become absolutely 
necessary, without a moment’s loss of *tiine. The idea of get¬ 
ting into smooth water and finding reWkhments kept up the 
people’s spirits. The sea broke furiously over the reef in 
every part; within, the water was so smooth and calm' that 
every man already Anticipated the heartfelt satisfaction he was 
about to receive, as soon as he should have 'passed the barrier. 
At length a break in the reef was disot)vered, a quarter of a 
mile in width; Hiid through this the boat rapidly passed with a 
stiong stream running to the westward, and came immediately 
into smooth water, and all the past hardships seemed at once to 
bo forgotten. « 

Tliey now returned thanks to God for Ms generens proteO- 
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tion, and with much ooritent took their misemblo allowance of 
the twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread, and a quarter of a 
pint of water for dinner. 

The coast now began to show itself very distinctly, and in 
the evening'they landed on the sandy point of an 4sland, when 
it was soon discovered there were oysters on the rocks, it being 
low water. The payty sent out to reconnoiter returned higlily 
rejoiced at having, found plenty of oysters and fresh water. 
By the help of a small magnifying glass, a fire was ma le; and 
among the things that had been thrown into the boat was a 
tinderbox and a piece of brimstone, so that in futur^‘ they had 
the ready means of making a fire. One of the men, too, had 
been so provident as to bring away wi‘li liim from the ship a 
copper pot; and thus, vitli a mixture of oysters, bread, and 
pork, a stew was majjc, of which each person received a full 
pint. It is remarked that the oysters grew so fast to the rocks 
that it was with great difficulty they could bo broken off: but 
they at length discovered it to be the most expeditious way to 
open them where they were fixed. 

The general complaints among the people were a dizziness 
in the head, great weakness in the joints, and violent tenesmua ; 
but hono of them arc stilted to have been alarming; and, not¬ 
withstanding their sufferings from cold and hunger, all of them 
retained marks of strength. Mr. Bligh had cautioned them 
not to touch any kind of berry or fruit tliat they miglit find ; 
•yet it appears they wore no sooner out of sight tlian they 
began to make,free with three different kinds that grow all 
over the island, eating without any reserve. The symptoms of 
having eaten too much began at last to Ihglitcm some of them; 
they fancied tfipy were all poisoned, and regarded each otlier 
with the strongest marks of apprehension, uncertain what might 
be the issue of their imprudence; fortunately the fruit proved 
to be wholesome and good. 

“This day (29th May) being,” says Lieutenant Bligh, “the 
anniversary ol the restoration of King (diaries II., and the 
name not being inapplicable to o ir present situation (for we 
were reapred to fresh life and strength), I named this ‘ Rc^sto- 
Tation Island ’; for I thought it probable that Captain Cook 
might not have taken notice of it.” 

With oysters and palm tops stewea together the people now 
made excellent meals, without consuming any of their bread. 
In tlie moi;ning of the 80th, Mr. Bligh saw with great delight 
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H visible alterulioii in the nion for the better, and he sent them 
away to }:;‘atli('r oystors, hi order to carry a stock of them to 
Bca; for lie determined to put off uf^ain that evening. Tiiey^ 
also })rocurcd fresh water, and filled all their vessels tp the 
amount of nearly sixty gallons. On examining the bread, it 
was found there still rciiiaiiied about thirty-eight days’ allow- 

anci* 

Being now ready for sea, every person vfSs ordered to attend 
prayers f but just as they wore embarking, about twenty naked 
savages ma<le their ajiiiearance, running and hallooing, and 
l)i,'ckoning the strangers to come to them ; but, as each was 
armed with a .s[»ear or lanue, it was tliought prudent to hold no 
eommuiiieation with therm. They now jiroceeded to the north¬ 
ward, having the continent on their *icft, and several islands 
and reefs on their right. 

On the 31st llicy lauded on one of these islands, to which 
vnis given the name of “Sumlay.” “I sent out two parties,” 
says Illigh, “one to the northward and the other to the south¬ 
ward, te» seek for supidies, and others J ordered to stay by the 
boat. Oil this occasion fatigue and weskiiess so far got the 
better of their sense of duty, that some of the^fieople ex^pS-essed 
their discontent at having worked liardor than their coinpauions, 
and declared that they would rather he without tlieii-dinner than 
go in search of it. One person, in particular, went so farfas to 
tell me, w ith a mutinous look, that he was as good a man as 
myself, fi was not possible for one to judge where this might 
have an end, if not stopped in time; to prevent therefore, such 
disputes in future, X^'<r«r:\y>.-od'‘'cither to preserve my com- 
niaiid or die in the atteiiN^t; and seizing a cutlass, 1 ordered 
him to lay hold of another and defend himself; on which he 
called out that 1 was going to kill liiifi, and immediately made 
concessions. I did not allow this to interfere further with the 
harmony of the boat’s crow, and everything soon became q,niot,” 

On this island they obtained oysters, clams, and dogfish; 
also a small bean, wiiich Nelson, tbe botanist, prdhounced to be 
H species of doftchos. On th^ 1st of June, they stopped in the 
midst of 8o»'ie sandy islands, such as are known by the name 
of where lliey procured a few clams and beans. Here 
Nelson was taken very iV with a violent lieat in his bowels, a 
loss of sight, great thirst, and inability to walk. A little wine, 
wdiich had carefully been saved, with some pieces of brgad 
soaked in it., was given to him in small quantities, aild he 
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soon began to recover. The boatswain and carpenter were also 
ill, and complained of headache and sickncsB of the stoiniicli. 
Others became shockingly distressed with tenesmus; in fact 
tbore wore few without complaints. 

A party Tvas sent out by night to catch birds; they re¬ 
turned with only t welve noddies ; but il i.s stated that, had it 
not been for the folly and obstinacy of one of the party, rvho 
, separated from tho* others and disturbed the birds, a great 
many more might have been taken. The offender was Robert 
Lamb, who acknowledged, when ho got to Java, that he laid 
that night oaten mwe raw birds, after he soj)arated fro.'ii Ins 
two companions. The birds, with a tew clams, were tlu) wlif)lo 
of the supplies alTorded at these small ifeiands. 

On the 3d of June, alter pas-sing several keys and islands, 
and doubling Gape Y»rk, the northeasternmost poijit of New 
Holland, at eiglit in the evening the little boat and her bravti 
crow once more launched into the open ocean. ‘‘Miserable,” 
says Lieutenant Rligh, “ as our situation was in every respect, 
1 was secretly surprised to see tiiat it did not appear to affect 
any one so strongly ac myself; on the contrary, it seemed as if 
they bad embarkdd on a voyage to I’imor in a vessel sufficiently 
calculated for safety and convenience. So much confulcuce 
gave me great pleasure, and I may venture to assert that to 
this cause our preservation is chiefly to be attributed. 1 en- 
<^ouraged every‘one with hopes that eiglit or ten days would 
bring us to a land of safety; and after jirayiiig to God for a 
continuance of his most gracious protection, I served out an 
uilowance cf water for suppei, :.r. 1 directjcd our course to the 
wust-southwost. 

“We had betsu just six days on the coast of New Holland, 
in the coui;^c of wdiich found (oysters, a few clams, some 
birds, and water. Rut a benefit, probably not less than tins, 
was that of being relieved from tlie fatigue of sitting con¬ 
stantly in the boat, and enjoying good rest at night. Those 
advantages coHainly preserved our lives;' and, small as Um 
' supply was, I am vdry sensible ho\v much It alle’O'iated our dis¬ 
tresses. ‘Before this time nature must have sunk under the 
extremes of hunger and fatigue. Even in ohr present situ¬ 
ation, we were most deplorable objects; but the hopes of u 
speedy relief kept up our spirits. For my own part, incredi- 
ble'as it may appear, 1 felt neither extreme hunger nor thirst. 
My aUlowatice contented me, knowing that 1 could have no 
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more.” In his manuscript journal Ke adds, “This, perhaps^ 
does not })erniit me to be a proper judge on a story of miser¬ 
able people like us bcing^at last driven to the necessity ol 
destroying one another for food; but if I nfay bo allowed, T 
dcaiy the faet in its greatest extent. I say, I do' not beliove 
tliat, among us, such tithing could happen, but death through 
fanpne would be received in the samp way as any mortal 
disease.” 

On Vdie 5th a booby was caught by the hand, the blood of 
which was divided among three of the men, who were weakest, 
and the bird kept for next day’s dinner; an.d on the evening 
()£ the Cth the allowance for supper was recommenced, accord¬ 
ing 1,0 a promise mado when it had been discontinued. On the 
Till, after a miserably wet and cold night, nothing more could 
be alTorded‘ than the usual allowance,for breakfast; but at 
dinner each person had the luxury of an ounce of dried clams, 
whicli consumed all that remained. The sea was running high 
and breaking over the boat the whole of this day. Mr. Led- 
ward, th^ surgeon, and Lawrence Lebogue, an old hardy sea¬ 
man, appeared to be giving way very fast. No other assistance 
could be given to them tlian a teaspoonful or«two«of wine, that 
had been carefully saved for such a melancholy.occasion, Vhich 
was not at ail unexpected. 

On the 8th the weather was more moderate, and a small 
dolphin was eauglit, which gave about two* ounces to each 
man : in the night it again blew strong, the bpat shij>ped much’ 
water, and they all sullercd greatly from wet and cold. The 
surgeon and Lebogue still conlinued very iJl,*and the only 
relief that could be afforded them was a small quantity of wipe, 
and encouraging them with the hope that very few days 
more, at the rate they'were then sailing, would bring them to 
Timor. * 

“ In the morning of the 10th, after a very comfortless night, 
there was a visible altemtion for the worse,^’ says Mr. 'Bligh, 
“in many of the jK3ople,'.vhich gave me great-apprehensions. 
An extreme weakness, sweSed legs, hollow and ghastly ooum 
tenances, a more than common inclination to sleep^. with an 
apparent dcbili<;y of understanding, seemed to me the melan¬ 
choly presages of an approaching dissolution. The surgeon and 
Lebogue, in particular, were most miserable objects; I occai- 
sionally gave them a few teaspoonfuls of wine, out of the little 
that remained, which greatly assisted them. The hope of- being 
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able to accomplish tho Y6yage was our principal support. The 
boatswain very inno'cently told me that he ^really thought 1 
worse than any in the boat. The simplicity with which 
juO uttered such 'an opinion amused me, and I returned him a 
bdtter'Compliment. ” 

On the 11th Lieutenant Bligh announced to his wretclied 
companions that he ,had no doubt they had now passed tlio 
mepdian of the oas*;crn part of Timor, a piece of intelligence 
that diffused universal joy and, satisfaction. Accordi igly, at 
three in the morning of the following day, Timor was discovered 
at the distance only of two leagues fi'om the shore. 

“ It is not possible for mo,” says this experienced navigator, 
“to describe tbe pleasure wliich the bleif.ung of the sight of this 
land diffused among us. It appeared scarcely credible 1:o our¬ 
selves that, in an open^boat, and so poorly provided, we should 
have been able to reach tho coast of Timor iii forty-one days 
after leaving Tofoa, having in that time run, l>y our log, a dis¬ 
tance of three thousand six hundred and eighteen nautical miles; 
and that, notwithstanding our extreme distress, no one should 
have perished in the voyage.” 

On S?undf ;y, the 14th, they came safely to anchor in Ooupang 
Bay, where they were received with evei y mark of kindness, 
hospitably, and humanity. I’he liouses of the principal x)cople 
were thrown ox)en for their reception. The [joor sufferers when 
landed were scarcely able to walk ; their condition is described 
*a'S most deplorable. “ The abilities of a painter could rarely, 
perhaj)8, ha’. e beqji displayed to more advantage tliau in the do- 
bneation of the two groups of,figures whieli at this time i)re- 
sopted themselves to each other. An indifferent spectator (if 
such could be fopnd) would have been at a loss which most to 
admire, the eyes of famine sparkling at immediate relief, or the 
horror of theii’ preservers at the sight of so many specters, whoso 
ghastly countenances, if the cause had been unknown, would 
rat^her'liave excited terror than pity. Our bodies were nothing 
but skin and bones, our limbs were f all of sores, and we were 
clothed in* rags: in this condition,' with the tears of joy and 
gratitude .flowing down our cheeks, the people of Timor beheld 
us witli a mixture of horror, surprise, and pity. «■ 

“When,” continues the commander, “I reflect how provi¬ 
dentially our lives were saved at Tofoa, by the Indians delaying 
theijr attack; and that, with scarcely anything to support life, 
we croilsed a sea of more than twelve hundred leagues, without 
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shelter from the' inclemency of the \veat|icr: when I reflect 
that, in an open bout, with so nmeh stormy weather, we escaped 
foundering, tliat not any c f us were taken off' by disease,'that 
wc had tlic great good fortune to pass the unfriendjy natives, oi' 
other countries without accident, and at last to meet with the 
most friendly aud best of people to relieve our distresses,—-I 
sayf when I reflect on all these wonderful escapes, the remem¬ 
brance of such great mercies enables me to ear with resignation , 
and chCferfulncss the failure of an expedition the success of 
wliich I had so much at heart, and wliich was frustrated at a 
time when 1 was congratulathig myself on the fairest prospect 
of being able to coni])lete it in a manner that would fully have 
answered tiio intontioir'of llis IMajesty, and the humane pro¬ 
moters'of so benevolent a plan.” 

Having recruited their strength by a residence of two months 
among the friendly inhabitants of CJoupang, they proceeded to 
the westward on the 20tli August, in a small schooner, which 
was purchased and armed for the purj>ose, and arrived on the 
1st October in Batavia Road, where Mr. Bligh embarked in a 
Dutch packet, and was landed on the Isle of Wight on the 14th 
March, 1790. The rest of the people had fiaSsa^os pi*ovided 
for them in ships of the Dutch East India Companjs then about 
to sail for Europe. All of them, however, did not survive to 
reach England. Nelson, the botanist, died at Coupang -: Mr. 
Elphinstone, master's mate, Peter Linklctter ahd Tliomas Hall,^ 
seamen, died at Batavia; Robert Lamb, seypiaii (tlie booby 
eater), died oii the passage ; and Mr. Ledwaa’d, tlie surgeon, 
was loft behind, aud heard of. These six, with 

John Norton, wlio was stoned to death, loft twelve of the nino- 
teeri, forced by the mutineers into tlie launch? to survive the 
difficulties and dangers of this uii|lu*iilitdcd voyage, and to 
revisit their native couuiry. 
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■» « 

• [Chaex-bs Pinwif, EiiRliah gonjxwripht, playwright^ and actor, was born at 
Sottthaiupton ifi 1746; died July 25, 1H14. He mauaged a liJttle theater in 
London, ajxd was leading nifui in his own plays, which were intersperaed with 
songs written and set to irusic by himself. He wrote many hundred songs, some 
fifty plays and operettas, twi* novels, a History of the Stage,” and his autQj>iog- 
raphy (ia03).] 


PooK Jack.- 

Go patter to lubiers and swabs, do yc see, 

'Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 

A tight water boat and good sea room gii»o mo, 

And it ent to a little Ifel strike; 

Though the tempest tj^^gallant masts smack smooth Should aniito, 
And shiver each splinter of wood, 

Clear the wreidt, stow tlio yards, and bouse everything tight, 

And under reefed foresail w'o’ll scud: 

Avast! nor don’t think mo a milksop so soft 
To be taken for trifles aback; 

For they say ther'-’s » Providimee sits up aloft, 

To'ltecp wa^ch*f()r the life of pour Jack! 

I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such; 

And, my timbefs! wliat lingo he’d coil and bela}, 

' Why, ’twas jugt all as one as High Dutcli; 

For he said how,a .sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 

, Without o'-deTs that come down below; 

And a many fine things that ]u-(»ved clearly to mo 
"f hat Providence takes us in tow: 

“For,” says he* “do you^nind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take tho topsails ot sailors aback, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

TV keep watch for the life of poor Jack! ” 

y* ^ 

I said to our Poll, for, d’ye see, she w)uld cry, 

When last we wdlghed anchor for^ea— » 

“ What (argufies sniv’lifkg tad piping your eye V 
Why, what a damned fool you must be! 

Can’t you see the wirld’s wide, and there’s room for us all. 

Both for seamen and lubbers ashore ? 

Apd if to old Davy 1 should go, friend Poll, 

Yyu never will hear of me more; 
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What then ? all’s a hazard : como, don’t be so soft} 
l*erliai)s I may laughing come back,' 

For, d’ye see, there’s ^ cherub sits smiling aloft, 

To keei> watch for the life of poor Jack J” 

D’ye mind me, a pailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, ^ 

And with her brave the world without, offering to flinch, 
^ From the moment the anchor’s atrip. 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and ends, 
Naught’s a trouble from duty that springs, 

For my heart is my Toll’s, and my rhino’.s my friend’s, 
And as for my lile, ’tis the king’s: 

FiVen when my tiifio comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to bo taken aback,' 

For the same little clierub that sits i*}) aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack! 


Yo, Heave, Ho! 

The boatswain calls, the winU is ^ai;-, ^ 

The anchor heaving, 

Our aweeihearts leaving, 

We to duty must repair, 

Where our stations well we know. 

Cast off halyards from tlie cloaks, ' 

Stand by well, clear all tlio sheete;,. 

Como, my boys, 

Your handspikes. 4 )juise, 

And give one general huzza! 

Yet sighing, as you pull away, 

For the’oears ashore thaliflow; 

To the windlass let us go, « 

With yo, heave, ho! 

The \mcho^\;^oming now apeak, 

,Lest the ship,^ striving, ^ 

Te on \t driving, ^ 

That we the tap’ring yards must seek, 

And back the fore-topsail well we know. 
A pleasing duty! From aloft 
We faintly see those charms, where oft, 
When returning, 

With passion burning. 
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We fondly gaze, those eyes that seem, 
In parting, with big tears to stream. 

Bpt come I lest ours as fa*8t should flow, 
To Uie windlass once rnhre go, 

With yo, heave, ho I ^ 

Kow the ship is under way, 

The bsitieze so willing 
The csiuvas filling, 

The pressed triangle cracks ifio stay, 
Sojiaught to haul the sheet wo know. 
An^i now in trim we gayly sail, 

The massy bcsarn receives the gale; 
While freed from duty, ^ 

To his beaijjby 

(Loft on the less’ning shore afar) ' • 
A forvoill sigh heaves every tar; 

To thank those tears for him that flow, 
That from his true love he should go, 
With yo, heavo, ho! 


»•* * . * SAinou’s Maxim. 

• 

Oi ns tftrs ’tis reported again and again, 

That we sail round the world, yet know nothing of men; 
"And, if tliig assertion is nuide with a view 
To prove sailors know naught of men's follies, ’Lis true. 
How ^houJd*Jack practice treachery, disguise, or foul art, 
In whose h^Jnost fju;e you may read his fair heart ? 

Of that maxim still ready example to give, 

‘ Better death earned with honor than ignobly to live. 

How can he wholesome Truth’s adraoilitions defy. 

On wKose manly 43row never sat a foul lie ? 

Of the fair-born protector, how Virtue offend i* 

To a foe how be cruel ? how ruin friend ? 

If danger he risk in professional ^’ife, 4^ 

There his honor is safe, thoagli’j»e venture hli^lifc; 

Of that maxim sti^l ready example to g¥ve, 

Better death earned With honor than ignobly to live. 

♦ * 

But to pnt it at worst, from fair tri^h could he sworvo, 

And betray the kind friend he pretended to serve, 

While snares laid with craft his fair honor trepan, 

Han Ijetray him to error, himself but a man;' 
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Slinnld repentance and shame to his aid come too late, 
Woruler not if in battle he rush on his fate; 

Of that maxim still‘rejidy example to give, 

Better (leatli earned v;ith honor than iguohl^ to live. 

► ( 

' OsrEviNo’s A Folly. 

Spanking Jack was lo comely, so pleasant, so jolly, 

Though winds blow great guns, still he’d whistle and sing, 

For Jack loved hir friend, and was true to his Molly, 

Aiad, if honor gives greatness, was great as a king. 

One night as we drove vdth two reefs in the, mainsail, 

And the scud camo on low’ring upon a lee'shore, 

Jack wont up aloft for to baud the topg’ant sail — 

A spray washed him off, and we ne’er saw him more: 

. Hut grioving’s a folly, 

COino let us be jolly; ^ 

If we’ve troubles on sea, boys, we’ve ploasuros on shore. 

"Whiffling Tom, still of mischief or fun in the middle, 
Through life in .all weathers at random would jog; 

He’d dance, and he’d sing, and he’d play on the fiddle, 

And swig with an air his allowance of grog: 

’Longside of a Don, in the “Terrible” frigat'o, ’ 

As yardarm and yardarm wo lay off tbe shore, 

In and out whiffliug Tom did so caper and jig it. 

That lus h(;ad was shot, off, and wo ne’er saw him more; 
Bat grieving’s a folly, 

Como let us bo jolly; 

If we've troubles on sea, boys, we’ve plciisures'on shore. 

I 

Bonny Ben was to each jolly messmate a brother, . 

I le was manly and honest, good-natured and free; 

If ever one tai- was more true than another r„* 

To liis friimd and his duty, that srilor was he: 

Due day with the davit to weigh the hedge anchor, 

Beil went in the boat on a bold craggy shore— 

He overboard tipped, when a shark and a spanker 
Soon nipped li.in in and we ne’er saw hiip more; 

But grieving’s a fl^y, 

Como let ns be jolly; ^ 

If we’ve troubles on sea, boys, we’ve pleasures on shorb. 

n 

But what of it all, lads? shall we be downhearted 
Because that mayhap we now take our last sup ? 

Life’s cable must one day dr other bo parted, 

And Death in safe moorings will bring us all up \ ' » 
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But ’tia always the way on’t—one scarce finds' a brotlior 
Fond as pitch, honest, Jiearty, and trjie to the core, 

B^t by battle, Cff storm, or some damped thiii{;f or other, 

He’s popped ^ tho hooks, and we ne’er see him more! 

• But'grioving’s a folly; • 

Come let us be jolly; , 

If ^e’ve troubles on sea, toys, we’ve pleasures on shore. 

Hokesty in Tattkrs.* 

• 

This here’s what I^oes — I, d’ye see, forms a notion 
That our troubves, our sorrows and strife. 

Are the winds and the billows that foment the ocean, 

As wo work through the passage of life. 

And for fear on life’s seamiest the vessel should founder, 

To lament and to w^?p, and to wail, 

Is a pop gim that tries to outroar a niiie-pouiKhir, 

All tho same as a whiif in a gale. 

Why now I, though hard fortune has pretty near starved mo, 

And my togs are'all ragged and queer, 

Ne’er yet gave the bag to the friend who had served mo, 

Or ca);sed ruined beamty a tear. 

Now’ there t’other day, when my messmate deceived me, 

Htole my rhino, my chest, and our Voll, 

Do you think in revenge, w'hile their treachery grieved me, 

1 a coiirt-marfeial called ? — Not at all. 

•This here on the matter was ray way of arg'ing — 

’Tis trno, they han’t left me a cross; 

A vile wife a^d ialse friend though are gone by the bargain, 

So the gain d’ye see’s more than the loss: 

For though fortune’s a jilt, and has pretty near starved me, 

And my togs She all ragged and queer, • 

I ne’er yet gave the bag to the friend wdio had served me, 

Or caused ruined beauty a tear. 

The heart’s all—Vhen that’s built as iteshould, sound and clevei, 
We go ’fore tho wind like a fly, ^ ^ 

But if rotfen and crapk, you may lufSmp forever, 

You’ll always sail In Jhe wind’s eye: 

With palkver and nonsense I’m not to be paid o{f,r 
I’m adrift, let it blow then great guns, 

A gale, a fresh breeze, or the old geniman’.s head off, 

I takes life rough and smooth as it nms; 

Content, though hard fortune has pretty near starved me, 

And my togs are all ragged and queer ; 
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I ijo’er yet ^ave the I'a" to tlie friend who had served me, 

Or caused ruined beauty a tear. 

Nature and Nanov. 

Lot swabs, with their wows, their palaver, and lies, 

Sly flattery’s silk'sails still be trimming. 

Swear their I’olls be all angels dropped fiowii from the skies— 
J your angels dcui’t like — I loves women. 

And 1 loves a warm he|irt, and a swtset honest mind, 

Good as truth, and as lively as fancy; w 

As constant as honor, as tenderness kind; . 

In short, 1 loves >'atuve and Nancy. 

n 

1 read in a song about Wcuius, T thipks, 

All rigged out wdtli her Cupids and Graces: 

And how roses and lilies, carnations aAd pinks, 

Was made paint to daub over their face.s. 

Tlioy that loves it may take all such art for their pains ‘ - 
h’or mine ’tis another guess fancy; 

Give^me the rich health, flesh and blood, and blue veins. 

That pays the sweet face of my Nancy. 

• ' . 

Why, T went to the play, where they talked well at least, 

As to act all tlioir parts they were trying; 

They were ydaying at soldiers, and playing at feast., 

And some they was playing at dying. 

liOi ’em hang, drowm, or starve, or take iDoison, d’yo see. 

All just for their gig and their fancy; 

What to them was but jest is right earnest to me, 

For 1 live and I’d die for my Nancy. 

Let the girls then, like so many Algerine Tiijjks, 

Dash away, a flnb gay ])ainted ga<Tey, 

With their jacks, and their peimatrts, a«ad gingerbiead works, 
All for .show, and just nothing for value — 

F.alse colors throw out, decked by labor and art. 

To take of yi^irt coxW)mbs the fancy; 

’J’liey are all for the pei^m, I’m all for the heart—* 

In short, T’lu fdr Nature and Nancy, 

• The Standing Toast. 

i 

('Fhe last song writt<}n by Mr. Dibdin.) 

The moon on the ocean was dimmed by a ripple,. 
Affording a checkered delight, 
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• 

The gay jolly tars passed the word for the tipple 
And the toast —for ’twas Saturday ijight; 

Some B’veetlieart or wife that ho loved as his life, 
Each drank, while he wisl^ed he could hail her; 
But the standing toast that pleased the most. 

Was—The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 

And the lass that loves a sailor! 

• 

Some drank the king and his brave ships. 

And some the constitution, 

Some—May our foes and all 5uch rips 
Own English resolution! 

That fate might bless some Poll or Bess, 

And that tliey soon might hail her: 

But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was — The wind that blows, the ship thatigocs, 
And the 1 as,f that loves a sailor! 

Some drank our quoon, and some our land, 

Our glorious land of freedom I 
Some that our tars might never stand 
For our heroes brave to lead ’em 1 
Tl*at beauty in distress might find 
* Such fHends as ne’er would fail her: 

But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was—The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor I 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

By gilbert WHITE. 

[Giujebt Wmxr; An English naturalist; horn at Solbomc, July 18, 1720; 
died there June 20, 1708. He was educated at Oxford and obtained a fellow¬ 
ship there in 1744, later taking orders in the Church of England, His life w.as 
chiefly spent in Selbunie, where he was rector from 1780 until his death. Hf, 
wrote “The Natural History and Antiquities*’>f Solb me” (1780) and “Tlio 
Naturalists’ Calendar, with Observations in < ^arioiis Branches of Natural His¬ 
tory ” (1799). His “ Letters” were publisuod in IS'^B,] • 

Letters to Thomas Penmans’. 

THE PARISH OF SBI.BORNE. 

The parish of Selhorne lies in the extreme eastern corner of 
thecftimty.of Hampshire* bordering on the county of Sussex* 
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and not far from the county of Surrey; jis about fifty miles 
south west of Loudon, in latitude fifty >one, and near midway 
between the towns of Alton and Petersfield. Peing very large 
and extensive, it abuts on twelve parishes, two of which are 
Sussex — viz., Trotton and Rogate. If you begin from the 
south Jind proceed westward, tlie adjacent parishes are Emshot, 
Newton Valence, Faringdon, Hartley Mairduit, Great Ward-le- 
ham, Kingsley, Hedfijigh, Brainshot, Trotton, Rogate, Lysse, 
and GreUthain. Tlie soils of this district are almost as various 
and diversified as the views and aspects. The high part of the 
Hfpithwest consists of a vast hill of clialk, rising three hundred 
fe(‘t above.the village, and is divided into a sheep down, the 
liigh wood, and a lung I'latiging wood, called The Hanger. The 
covert of tlys eminence is altogether’7»eet7t, the most lovely of 
all forest trees, whether avo consider itsc. smooth rind or bark, 
its glossy foliage, or graceful pendulous bouglis. The down, 
or sheep walk, is a j)leasing psirklikc spot, of about one mile by 
half that space, jutting out on the verge of the hill country, 
wliere it Ijcgins to break down into the plains, and commanding 
a very engaging view, being an assorablago of hill, dale, wood¬ 
lands, heath, and water. 'ITio prospect is bounded'lo tlie'south- 
east and east b}’^ the vast range of mountains called the Sussex 
Downs, by Guild-down near Guildford, and by the downs round 
Dorking, and Rycgatci in Surrey, to the northeast, which alto¬ 
gether, with the country ])eyond Alton and Farnhara, form a 
noble and extensive outline. < . 

At the foot of this liill, one stage or step from the uplands, 
lies the village, which consists of one single straggling street,' 
three quarters of a mile in length, in a sheltered vale, and Tun¬ 
ning parallel with Th^ Hanger. The houses ofi’e divided from 
the liill by a vein of stiff clay (good "^heat land), jj^t stand on 
a rock of,wltii.e stone, little in appearance removed from chalk; 
but seems so far from being calcareous, that if; endures o:!^treme 
'^leat. Yet that tliA freef((^one still preserves somewhat that is 
iinalogous to chalk is plain^from the beeches which descend as 
low as those rocks exsleud, and no farther, aVid thrive as well on 
them, where the ground is steep, as on the chalks. 

The cart way of the village divides, in a remarkable manner, 
two very incongruous suds. To the southwest is a rank clay, 
that requires the labor of years to render it mellow; while the 
gardens to the northeast, and small inclosures behin<3, consist 
of a warm, forward, crumbling mold, called black malm, Which 
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seems liiglily saturated with vegetable and aniinar manure ; and 
these may perhaps have been the original .site of the town, 
whiie the woodland coverts might oxleiul down to the opposite 
i^ank. 

AI each end of tlio village, which runs from ^southeast to 
northwest, arises a small rivulet: that at the nortluvest «md 
frequently fails; biifetlie other is a fmo i)(?rcnmal spring, htthj 
influenced by diougJit or wet seasons, called Well-head. This 
breaks out of some high'' gronmls joining to Noro Hilh a noble 
chalk promontory, remarkabio for se.nding forth two streams 
into two different seas. The one lo tlie epulh liccomcs a braiicli 
of the A run, running to Arundel, and so sailing into the British 
Channel: the other to the nortli. TInf Selborne stream makes 
one hranch of the WeyV and, meeting the lUaijk-down stream 
at Hedleigh, and the*Alton and h\irnham stream at Tilford- 
bridge, swells into a considiu-able river, navigable at Godai¬ 
ming; from wbence it passes to Guildford, and so into the 
Thames at We^diridge ; and thus at the Nore into the German 
Ocean. 

Our wells, at an average, run to about sixty-three foot, and 
when Jiftik to that depth seldom fail; but produce a fine limpid 
water, soft to the taste, and much commended by those who 
drink the pure element, but which docs not lather well with 
soap.. 

To the nortliwest, north, and east of the a illagc, is a range 
of fair inclosuroi'', consisting of what is called a white malm, a 
sort of rotten or rubble stone, which, when turned up to the 
frost and rain, moldors to piece.s, and becomes manure to itself. 
Tliir soil produces good wheat and clover. 

Still on to -the northeast, and a step lower, is a kind of 
white land, neither chalk nor clay, neither lit for pasture nor 
for the plow, yet kindly for hops, which root deep in the 
freestone, and have their xioles and wood for charcoal growing 
jjust at hand. The white soil produces the brightest hops. 

As the parish still inclines dow|i tow'ards Wolmcr Forest, 
at the juncture of the clays and sand tb.c soil •becomes a wet, 
sandy loam, remarkable for timber, and infamous for roads. 
The oaks of Temple and Blackinoor stand higfi in the estima¬ 
tion of purveyors, and have furnished much* ^aval timber; 
while the trees on the freestone grow large, but are what work¬ 
men call shaky, and so brittle as often to fall to pieces in 
sawing- Beyond the sandy loam the soil bepomes a hungry 
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lean sand, till it iningles wiili the forest^ and will produce 
liUlu without the •assistance of lime and turnips. 

THE FOEEST OF WOLMEE. 

Should I omit to describe with some exactness the forest of 
Wolfaer, of which three fifths perhaps lie hi this parish, my ac¬ 
count of Selborne would bo very imperfect, as it is a district 
abounding with many cui;ious productions, both animal and 
vegetabic; and has often afforded me much entertainment both 
ati^a sportsman and as a naturalist. 

The royal forest of Wolmer is a tract of land of about seven 
miles in length, by twd'and a half in breadth, running nearly 
from north tp south, and is abutted oif — to begin to the south, 
and so to proceed eastward — by the parishes of Greatham, 
Lysse, Rogate, and Trottou, in the county of Sussex; by Bram- 
sbot, Jlodleigli, and Kingsley. This royalty consists entirely 
of sand covered with heath and fern ; but is somewhat diversi¬ 
fied w'ith kills and dales, without having one standing tree in 
the whole extent. In the bottoms, where the waters stagnate, 
are many bogs, wdiich formerly abounded with shbtefrtoeous 
trees ; though Dr. Plot says positively that “ there nevj^r were 
any fallen trees hidden in tlio mosses of the southehi counties.” 
But ho was mistaken : for 1 myself Lave seen cottages on the 
verge of this W'ild district, whoso timbers consisted of a black, 
hard wood, looking like oak, wiiich the owners assured me they 
procured from the bogs by probing the soil w^uh spits, or some 
such instruments: but tho peat is so much cut'out, and the* 
moors have been so well examined, that none has been found ©f 
late. Besides the oak,, I have also been shown* pieces of fossil 
wood of a paler color and softer natui'e, which the ^habitants 
called fir,; but, upon a nice examination, and trial by fire, I 
could discover nothing resinous in them ; and therefore father 
suppose that they ere pi-rts of a willow or alder, or some such 
aquatic tree. \ 

' This lonely'domaiii is a very agreeable Ifaunt for many sorts 
of wild fowls, whi<;h not only frequent* it in the winter, but 
breed there in the summer; such as lapwings, snipes, wild 
ducks, and, as I have discovered witldn these few years, teils. 
Partridges in vast plenty are bred in good seasons on the 
of this forest, into which they love to make excursion^; and in 
particular, in the dry summers of 1740 and 1741’, and' some 
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Joseph Surface-^Oh, ’twill never g6 mjfexQmi 
depend upon it 1 , . 

Sir Peter —No I then, faith, let her hear it out, Here’a a 
closet will do as well. « ' 

Joseph Surface — Well, go in there. “ 

Sir Peter —Sly rogue 1 sly rogue ! [ Q-oes into ike chse^. > 

Joseph Surface — A'narrow escape, indeed I and a oiurtoue 
situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this m^ner. 

Lady Teazle ^^peeping"] — Couldn’t I steal^on? 

Joseph Surface — Keep close, my angel I 
Sir Peter [ peeping\ — J oseph, tax him home< 

' Joseph Surface — Back, my dear friend 1 
Lady Teazle [peeping^ — Couldn’t you lock Su; Peter in?* 
Joseph Surface — Be still, niy life! " 

Sir Peter \_peeping'\ —You’re sure the little milliner won’t 
blab ? 

Joseph Surface — In, in, my dear Sir Peter I —-’P'tare Gad, I 
wish I had a key to the door. 


Enter Charles Shbfac# 

Charles Surface —Holla I brother, what has been the n?at- 
ter ? Your fellow would not let me up at first. What I haye 
you had a Jew or a tS^ench with you ? 

Joseph Surface — Neither, brother, I assure you., 

Charles Surface — But what has jnade Sir Peter steal off? 
I thought he had been with you. ^ “ 

Joseph Surf ace — He was, brother; but, he^ng you were 
coming, he did not choose to stay. , » 

Charles Surface — What! was the old‘gentleman afraid ^ 
wanted to borrow money of him ? • , 

tfosepk Surf ace — No, sir; but 1 am sorry to find, CkaHe«» 
you have lately given that worthy man grounds grea/t’ im- 

easiness. . < 'f c a ^ ^ i ' 

Charles Surface — Yes, they tell me I do thii to a^gteat 
many worthy meit. But how so, pray ? 

Joseph Surface —To be plain with you, brother, Jhe thinks 
ytu are endeavoring to gain Lady Teazle’s affections frOifi him:^. 

Charles — Who, I? O l^dl not I, UpOU my 

word.—Hal ha I hal ha I so the old fellow his foiihdontt^i^ 
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h&b got a wife, has he?>—or, what is worse, Lady 

Teazl^'l^s found out she has an old husband ? 

^^Qteph Surface —This is no subject to jest on, brother. He 
wht^can laugh- 

Charlee Surface —True, true, as you were going to say— 
then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what you charge 
me with, upon my 1 onor. 

foteph Surfqee — Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfac- 
r tion ♦ hear this. [Ramr^ his voice, 

Charles Surface — To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, upon my soul, 1 
never gave her the least encouragement. Besides, ^uu know 
my attachment to Maria. • 

Joseph Surface — But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had 

betrayed the fondast partiality for you- 

Charles Surface —Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonorable action; but if a pretty 
woman was purposely to throw herself in my way — and that 

pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her father- 

Joseph Surface —* Well I 

Charlie Surface — Why, I believe I should be obliged 
to-— 

* Joseph Surf ace —What? 

(Charles Surface — To borrow a little of your morality, that’s 
all. But, brother, do you know now that you surprise me 
'exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle; for, i’ faith, I 
always understood you were her favorite. 

' Joseph Surface — Oh, for sliame, Charles I This retort is 
foolish. 

Charles Svayaoe — Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 

such significant* glances*- 

fessph Smface — Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

vhcerles Swface — Egad, I’m serious I Don’t you remember 

day, when I called here- 

JoUph jS%i/a<«--Nay, prithee, Charles- 

Chaftes Surfme-^And found* you tojfelSier-^ 

J<mph Surface sir, I insist- 

Charles Surface —And another time when four servant— 
^!cr/dw--Bro^ brother, a word with you I—• 
C^avl, I must stop him. ** * 

t Charles Informed, I say, that—— 

* Smfn^S'^hSMk I I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter 
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has overheard all we have been sayiri'g. I Imew 
clear yourself, or I should not have consent^. ' * ^ * * 

Charles Surface — How, Sir Peter I Where is he ? n 
Joseph Surface —Softly, there 1 to ihs 

Charles Surfahe —Oh, ’fore Heaven, 1^1 haVe him OtAii' 
Sir Peter, come forth 1 

Joseph Surface —No, no- 

Charles Surface — I say. Sir Peter, oont^ into oOUrfe.*^ 
{PuUsHn Sm Petbb‘] What! my old guar^an I — Whatt 
turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog.t Oh, fie! Oh, fiol 
Sir Peter —Give mo your hand, Charles—I behove I hfcto? 
suspected you wrongfully j but you mustn’t be angry %ith 
Joseph — ’twas my plan! 

Charles Surf ace — Indeed. I ‘ 

Sir Peter —But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t think 
near so ill of you as I did: what 1 have heard has given me 
great satisfaction. 

Charles Surface*— Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t heto 
any more., Wasn’t it, Joseph? , 

Sir Peter —Ah 1 you would have retorted on him. 

Charles Surface —Ay, ay, that was a joke. *■ 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, I know his honor too well. 

Charles Surface — But you might as well havb» sus;^tcd 
him as me in this matter, for all that. Mightn’t he, Jps6^}i? 
Sir Peter — Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph Surface — Would they were both out of the mom! 

* , (iiside. 

Sir Peter —And in future, perhaps, we may not w ench 
strangers. * 

Mee'nter Servant, and whispers Job:^H SxrnyACjtt. 

Servant —Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will 

come up. ^" 

Joseph Surface —Lady Sneerwell I Gad’s life I nW Inns* 

not come here, [jEwlJ Servapt.] Gentlemeji, 1 btg 
— I must wait on you downstaliro: here ‘xS a pmrsmi 
particular business. ^ 

Charles iS'ut/hss—Well, you can see him in anoihav fiiM 
Sir Peter and 1 have not met a long time, and I 
to say to him. ^ * 

Joseph Surface — They tonAt sM b» 
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irn£4i||N^ Ill send Lady Sneerwell away, and return directly. 
Sub PsrftB] Sir Peter, npt a word of the Fren^ 

nd^iner* 

^ JPiter [oH’di to JosEiPH Sttbfaoe] — 11 not for the 
1 IMt Joseph HimPAOs.] Ah, Charles, if you asso- 
piated more with your toother, one might indeed hope for your 
Pefortnaidcm. He is^a man of sentiment! Well, there is Qoth* 
Ihg iB thftiporld ennoble as a man of sentiment. 

A iiS(«:/{ttfs-»--p8hal he fs too moral hy half; ‘and so 

p|l|>reheneiye cl his good name/as he calls it, that 1 suppose 
he ,|V!Ould as spqn let a priest into his house as a wench. 

. jP»Ur —No, noi•— come, come,—you ^rong him. Nm, 
nojt Jos^h is no rake, but he is no such saint either, in tlmt 
respeot.[Aside] I have a great mind to tell him — we 
ilhould ha^o such \Iaugh at Joseph. 

OkarUt jSBj/flwe—Oh, hang him I he’s a very anchorite, a 
young hermit I 

^»V i’sfor—tHark’ee —you must not abuse him; he may 
chance to hoar of it again, I promise you. ^ 

** Ohetrtea —- Why, you won’t tell him? 

P%Ur —No — but — this way. — [Aside] Egad, I’ll 
tdl him*^[AZo»d] Hark’oe—have you a mind to have a 
good laogh at Joseph ? 

^ 1 ^^ Sut/ao 0 — I should like it of all things. 

Jester—Then, i’ faith, we will I Ill be quit with him 
•for'Sl^OVO^ing me. He had a girl with him when I called. 

- [ WhUpen. 

‘ 0H0U% What I Joseph? you jest. 

* ^jSi* Afer-^Hushl — a little French milliner-—and the 
best of ^ je^ is—she’s in the room now. 

, he devil she is I 

’ Bk jPillJs#'*—itoish I I tell you. [Pomis to tJ^e screen. 

i'ii, the screen I ’Slife, let’s unveil 

Urt 

> no, he’s coming; —you shan’t indeed! 

^ Oh, egad, we’E ham a pegp at the litUo 

jadBlMrl . 

iH ^ Q ’I 

/5lf for the world 1 — Josepl^ will novep for- 

'. 1 -- 

, Itand by yoai— 

dSif Petsf—Odils, hate be is 1 

{telW SWA€E ^f<mt dom the screen. 
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BeeiiUr JOSEPH SUBPAGBS. 

Charleg Surface —Lady Teazle, by all that's woiiderfiH.* 

Sir Peter —Lady Teazle, by all that's damnable I \ 

Charles Surfb.ce — Sir Peter, this is one of the smtefci^ 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem idl to hATO boeiiii 
diverting yourselves here at hide and seek and I don’t see 
is out of the secret. Shall I beg your ladyAip to inform me ? 
Not a*word! — Brother, will you be pleased to explain thia- 
matter ? What I is Morality dumb too ? — I*eter, thOUjgh I 
found you in the dark, perhaps you are not so now 1 AU mute 1. 
-J^Well—though I can make nothing of the affair, I suppose ; 
you perfectly understand one another; so I’ll leave you to your- ' 
selves. — {Coing.l Brother, I’m 8orr;y to find you have given 
that worthy man grounds for so much uneasiness. — Sir Peter I 
there’s nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment I 

IMioitt 

Joseph Surface — Sir Peter—notwithstanding ■—I confess 

— that appearances are against me — if you will afford me your 

patience—I make no doubt—but I shall explain everytJnhg 
to your satisfaction. * 

Sir Peter —If you please, sir. 

Joseph Surface — The fact is, sir, that Lady TeUzle, know¬ 
ing my pretensions to your ward Maria—I say, sir. Lady Teazle, 
being apprehensive of tlie jealousy of your temper—and Ikinow- 
ing my friendship to the family—she, sir, I say — called We’ 

— in order that—I might explain these pretensions but On 

your coming — being apprehensive—as 1 said—Of your jeal¬ 
ousy—she withdrew—and this, you may depend on it, is the 
whole truth of the matter. * • 

Sir Peter — A very clear account#upon nyr word; and I 
dare swear the lady will vouch for every Irticle of it. 

Lady Teazle — For not one word of it, Sir Peter! 

Sir Peter — How I don't you think it worth while to agr®® 
in the lie ? • 

Lady Teazls —TSere is ript one syllable* of truth” in whAfc 
that gentleman has told you. ^ . 

Sir Peter — I believe you, upon my soul, 1 ]' 

Joseph Surface [aside to Lady TbAzue] ~ 'Sdeath, madatn, 
will you betray me? «■ "f'y .i ' 

Lady IbazZe—Good Mr, Hypocrite, by your lea^^ ittil epi&k 
for myself. ^ , v . 
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MllPtfter-—Ay, let lier alone, sir; you’ll find slie’ll make 
(D«Ut a flbtter fltoiy tfian you, without prompting. 

Tecusle —Hear me, Sir Peter I—I came here on no 
matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant of this gentlo- 
pretensions to her. But 1 came, seduced by his insidioiis 
yj^guments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to 
atwprifiee your honor 4o his baseness. 

Sir Now, I believe, the truth is coming, indeed I 

,, JoHph Surface — The woman’s mad I * 

Lady T^f^ade No, sir; she has recovered her senses, and 
your own arts hnve furnished her with the means. — 8ir Peter, 
I do not expect you to credit me —but the tenderness you ex¬ 
pressed for me, when I am sure you t50uld not think I was a 
witness to it, has so pensstrated to my heart, that had I left the 
place without the sbo>nie of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As for that smooth¬ 
tongued hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friend, while he affected honorable addresses to his 
ward—I behold him now in a light so truly despioRble, that 1 
shall never again respect myself for having listened to him. 

o . [Lxit. 

Jbuph Surface —Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, Heaven 
knows'—;—• 

Sir Peter —That yon are a villain I and so I leave you to 
youx*oonsoieace. 

• feteph Surface —Yon are too rash. Sir Peter; you shall 
hoar me*' Th4 ‘man who shuts out conviction by refusing 
tO-r-, 

. j AV Oh, damn your sentiments! 

' lM>eunt Sm Peter and Joseph Surface, talking. 
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» 

• * 

tWUnmx BBomroiin, an eooentrlo Euglisli anllUonaire and author, waa hom 
itFonlhlU, Wih4||p, in 1760, on the death of Ids fafther, who was twice 
lord soavov ot Lonabn, inhedti^ a vast fortune, prodnolng an annnal revenue of 
over £l00,000.««^ffeer a 'grand tour of the Continent be entered Parliament, and 
In 1787 published, in French, The History of Vathek,” an Oriental romance, of 
■mjfih Bytoa said, **Vrttn * Itsss^.* most how.hefore it; the Happy Talley will 

.not'hesv a oamporisoa with tba of FhUs.'" An English translation was 

\ 1 
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publbbed ftnonymouBly in 1784, and has soj^rsaded the hfrigliialt Vmmm 
erected a vast maneion at Foutliid and a palatial reeidaiu^ at iMttht w» 
being sold m 1822 for £830,000. In addition to ^'Yathek^^’ BookZord 
<* Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters,*' Italy, with SketolMM of Foitti^ 
Spam,*’ Becolleotious,” etc. He died May S, 1844.] 


Vathee, ninth Oa]iiph of the race of the Alxt8Bi6«ie» inie^ 
son of Motassem, and the grandson of Haroun A1 
From an early accession to the throne, and th^ talents |w- 
sessed W adorn it, his subjects were induced to expect thit Ml > 
reign would be long and happy. His figure ,was lileasing and 
majestic; bUt when he was^angry one ^ his «yea beoaiAe so 
terrible ^at no person could bear to behold it, mid ^ 
upon whom it was fixed ^instantly fell backward, an4 soiuetimes 
expired. For fear, however, of depopulating his dolhitiicns 
and making his palace desolate, he but ramly gave tray to his 


anger. 

Being mnch addicted to women and the pleasures of the 
table, he sought by his affability to procure agreeable cottt- 
panions; md he succeeded the better as his generosity nirs# 
unbounded, and his indulgences unrestrained, for ho was by 
no means scrupulous, nor did he think with tho'CWiph Omar 
Ben Abdalaziz, that it was neceSSary to make a hell pf ihis 
world to enjoy Paradise in the next. *- ’ * 

He surpassed in magnificence all his predecessors. ^The 
palace of Alkoremmi, which his father Motassem had orocM 
on the hill of Piod Horses, and which commanded the whole' 
city of Samaxah, was in his idea far too scanty; jie added tboi^ 
fore five wpgs, or rather other palaces, which hd' dest&ed toi 
the particular gratification of each of hiil senses. 

In the first of these were tables cCntinnally ooVIred with 
the most exquisite dainties, which weise supplied both byni|^ 
and by day according to their constant 
most delicious wines and the choicest cordials flowed Icrdh 


a hundred fountains that were never exhausted* 7!'hls pldhii 
was called **The Eternal or Hnsatiating Batoduet^' ^ 
The second wat 'styled *tThe Temple ‘ql MeMy* d| 
Nectar of the Soul.^* It'lras inhahited^by the psost 
musicians and tdmired poets of the time* yhlisiet 
played their talents withih, but dispersing hi otndi 




were continually varied In the most delightful euceesli 
The palace named The BeligM <£l VySiH # iftS ^ 
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was (me efttire enehantment. ^Barities collected 
li^ cdmer of the earth were there found in such profa> 

fl|ic4 $0 to deazle and oonfound, but lor the order in which they 
were arranged. One gallery exhibited the pictures of the cele- 
Is&te^ Mani, and statues that seemed to be alive. Here a well- 
atanaged perspective attracted the sight, there the magic of 
agreeably dee^iived it $ whilst the naturalist on his part 
al^t^itedt in ti^ir several chases, the various gifts that Heaven 
Jnu bestowed on our globe. In a word, Yathek omitted nothing 
l^ifllihia pals^ that might gratify the curiosity of those who 
icesor^ to it, although he was not able to satisfy jbiis own, for 
be ars8 of all men the most curious. 

**1^6 Palace of Perfumes,’’ which was termed likewise 
*^Tbe Incantive to Pleasure,” consisted of various halls whore 
l^e dil^erent perfuiges which the earth produces were kept per¬ 
petually burning in censers of gold. Flambeaux and aromatic 
lamps were here lighted in open day. But the too powerful 
effects c£ this agreeable delirium might be avoided by descend¬ 
ing into an immense garden, where an aesemblag^j of every 
hagrant ficwer diffused through the air the purest odors. 

The hf h palace, denominated “ The Eetreat of Joy, or the 
thwgerous,” was fre<|uented by troops of young females beau- 
tilnl Ss ihe houris and not less seducing, who never failed to 
mc^i^e with earesses all whom the Caliph allowed to approach 
tbemi for he was by no means disposed to be jealous, as his 
nwn women were secluded within the palace he inhabited him- 
Soll ^ 

.f Hctwithstmding the sensuality in which Yathek indulged, 
he expemneed no abatement in the love of his people, who 
tPmilght <hat ^ sovereign immersed in pleasure was not less 
^ hi^ suhject| than one that employed himself m 
Ihem foes, But the unquiet and impetuous disposition 
^ thoCali|^would not allow him to rest there; he had studied 
j^^ueh^hls amusmuent in the lifetime of his father, ss to 
ai^Uire a gnpt deal of knowledge, though not a suf5ciency to 
MmaeKs Ip he wished to know (rmryt^ing, even soi- 
^ Viet He was fond of engaging in disj^tes 
wlik tbe lesm)|d* hut liked them not to pushjheir oppositi<m 

mouths of those with presents 
whose mouile oould m ftqpped, whilst others, whom his liber^ 
alky wee mmble to aubtlue, he sent to prison to ood their blood, 
that ofitiu 
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Vathek discovpd also a predilection for tbeologiofil ©on- 
troversy, but it was not with the orthodos that he’nsnaliyheld, 
By this means he induced the zealots to oppose him, and 
persecuted them in return; for he resolved at any rate to We 
reason on hk side. 

The great prophet Mahomet, whose vicars the caliphs aw, 
behald with indignation from his abode i|jjf .the seventh heaven 
the irreligious conduct of such a vicegerent. '* Let us leave him 
to hinaelf,” said he to the Genii, who are alVays ready to re-, 
ceive his commands; “let us see to what lengths his folly and 
impiety will carry him; if he run into excess^ we shall know 
}ft)w to chastise him. Assist him, therefore, to complete the 
tower which, in imitation of Nimrod, he hath begun, not, like 
that great warrior, to escape being diwned, but from the inso¬ 
lent curiosity of penetrating the secrets of ^eaven; he will not 
divine the fate that awaits him.” 

The Genii obeyed, and when the workmen had‘raised their 
structure a cubit in the daytime, two cubits more were added 
in the night. The expedition with which the fabric arose was 
not a little flattering to the vanity of Yathek. He fancied that 
even insensible matter showed a forwardness to sibserw his 
designs, not considering that the successes of the foolish and 
wicked form the first rod of their chastisement. i ' , 

His pride arrived at its height when, having ascended for 
the first time the eleven thousand stairs of his tower, he ca^t his 
eyes below and beheld men not larger than pismires, mouhSains 
than shells, and cities than beehives. The idtaVhich such an 
elevation inspired of his own grandeur completely bewildered 
him; he was almost ready to adore himself, till, lifting his eyps 
upward, he saw the stars as high above him they appeared 
when he stood on the surface of the e|rth. He consoled him^ 
self, however, for this transient perception ot his* littleness, 
with the thought of being great in the eyes of others, auifflai;- 
tered himself that the light of his mind would extend beydhd 
the reach of his sight, and transfer to the stare lihe deerees 
his destiny. 

With this view the inquisitive Prinee ^ed most td ^ 
nights on the summit of his tower, till he became an adejit ia 
the mysteries of astrology, and imagined that the planets bad 
disclosed to him the most marvelous adventures<vrbi<di were 
to be accomplished by an extraordinary personage from aconnity 
altogether unknown. Prompted by motives of be Bad 
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iE4wft49 ]been opiirt«»ous to strpngersy but from this instant ho 
IPdoubled Jiis attention, and ordered it to be announced by 
soiind of trumpet, through all the streets of Samorah, that no 
c^pa^of his subjeots, on peril of displeasure, should either lodge 
or detain a traveler, but forthwith biing him to the palace, 

Kot long after this proclamation t&re arrived in his me- 
jbropoUs a man so hideous that the very guards who arrested him 
lyero foroe^ toishut their eyes as they led him along. The 
Caliph tumself appeared startled at so homble a visage, but joy 
suooeeded to this emotion of terror when the stranger displayed 
to his view sUch rarities as he had never before seen, and ,of 
which he had no conception. ^ 

In reality nothing was ever so extraordinary as the mer¬ 
chandise this stranger produced; most of his curiosities, which 
wore not less adrffirable for their workmanship than splendor, 
had, besidp, their several virtues described on a parchment fas- 
tejied to each. There were slippers which enabled the feet to 
walk; knives that cut witjxout the motion of a hand; sabers 
which dealt the blow at the person they were wished to strike, 
and the whole enriched with gems that were hitherto un¬ 
known. 

The sabers, whose blades emitted a dazzling radiance, fixed 
nfitOre than hll the Caliph’s attention, who promised himself to 
decipher at his leisure the uncouth characters engraven on their 
flides. Without, therefore, demanding their price, he ordered 
all tho coined gold to bo brought from his treasury, and com¬ 
manded‘the, merchant to take what he pleased; the stranger 
ijompUed'wUh modesty and silence. ' * 

* Vathek, imagining that the merchant’s taciturnity was occa¬ 
sioned by the kvro which his presence inspired, encouraged him 
to advanoi, and asked him, with an air of condescension, “Who 
he was? whence he came? and where ho obtained such beauti¬ 
ful CQJamodities?” The man, or rather monster, instead of 
making a 3!^ly, thrice rubbed his forehead, which, as well 
flUs kit kody, was blacker than ebony, fopr times clapped his 
pausth* *the prpje^iop of which enormous, o|)ened wide his 
huge eyes, which glowed like firebrands, began to laugh with a 
hideous noise, aud discovered his long am^er-colored teeth 
bestreaked with green, ^ ^ 

^ The Caliph, though little startled, renewed his inquiries, 
bust without being able to woonre a reply ; at which, beginning 
"to be rufflM, he exclaimed; ^IKnowest thou, varlet, who I am? 
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and at whom thou‘art aiming thy gihes?*\ Then, add]^ll% 
his guaids» “Have ye heard him speakt is he dt|/mh?*’ 

“He hatli spoken,” they replied, ** though hut litHo*” * 
“Let him speak again tlien,” said Vathek* “e>ud teJI m? 
who ho is, from whence he came, and where he procured 
singular curiosities, or'I swear by the ass of Balaam that I will 
make* him rue his pertinacity.” 

The, menace was accompanied by the Oali^^^ith tme of his 
angry and perilous glances, which the stranger sustained with¬ 
out the slightest emotion, although his eyes were fixed ou the 
terrible eye of the Prince, 

No woids can describe the amazement of the courtiers when 
they behold this rude mei chant withstand the encounter uu- 
shocked. They all fell prpstiate with tteir faces on the grouftd 
to avoid the lisk of their lives, and continneti in the same abject 
posture till the Caliph exclaimed in a furious toneW‘TJp» Cow¬ 
ards I seize the miscreant I see that he be oommittea to prison 
and guarded by the best of my sojdiors I Let him, howeter, 
retain the money I gave him. It is not my inteut to take froto 
him his property, I only want him to speak,” ^ 

No sooner had he uttered these words than the stranger Was 
surrounded, pinioned with stiong fetters, and hurried away to 
the prison of the great tower, whieli was encompassed by aevfen 
empalements of iron bais, and armed with spikes in every 
direction longer and sharper than spits. » 

The Caliph, neveitheless, remained in th® most violent 
agitation j he sat down indeed to eat, but of t^ree hundred 
covers that* were daily placed before him could taste of no more 


than thirty-two, A diet to which he had been so little acouiS- 
tomed was sufilcient of itself to prevent him j^oru dcCping; 
what then must bo its effect when jotne^ to the 
pi eyed upon his spirits ? At the first glimpse of dawn 
toned to the prison, again to importune this 
stranger; but the rage of Vathek exceeded all hounds on 
ing the prison empty, the grates burst asunder, aiid his 
lying lifeless around him. 'In the paro^^lfi of hla fas%tn 
fell furiously on the poor carcasses, and kicked them tlB 
ing without intermission. His courtiers and 
their efforts to soothe hj|s extravagance, but findir^CVCCT^lSf;- 
pedient ineffectual they all united in one vocifeiStto* 

Caliph is gone mad! the Caliph is out of his Senses I ^ ^ 
This outcry, which soon reSounded through W kkWts 


L 
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lit lengtib reaoKing the cats of tiarathis his mother^ 
4 lie flew in the utmost oonstemaiion to try her ascendency on 
tfie mind of heif son. Her tears and caresses called off his 
«j|ftMhtbn, and he was prevailed upon ly her entreaties to be 
back to the palace. 

* Oarathia^ apprehensive of leaving \athek to himself, caused 
Idm to be put to bed, and seating herself by him, endeavored 
by M cmrverS&tion to heal and compose him. Nor could any 
have Httem; ted it with better success, for the Caliph not 
Ohiy leved her as a mother, but respected her as a person of 
superior genius; it was she who had induced him, being a Gieek 
herself, to adopt all the sciences and systems of her conntiy, 
which good Mussulmans hold in such thorough abhorrence. 
Judicial astrolog;^ was one of those systems in whicli Caratliis 
WAS a perfect adept; she began therefore with reminding her 
sem of the^romise which the stars had made him, and intimated 
an intention of consulting them again. 

^4-hiB!’’ sighed the Caliph, as soon as ho could speak, 
^what a fool have I been I not for the kicks bestowed on my 
guards who so tamely submitted to death, but for never con¬ 
sidering that this extraoi dinary man was the same the planets 
had ^'orttold, whom, instead of illireating, I should have con- 
tflliated by all the arts of persuasion.” 

^The past,” said Carathis, “cannot be recalled, but it bo- 
, hooves us to think of the future; perhaps you may again see 
the phjeot ycu'-so much regret; it is possible the inscriptions 
on tiie saben Vill afford information. Eat, therefore, and take 
thy fepose, my dear son; wo will consider, to-morrow, in what 
manner to act.” 

Vafchek yielded to her counsel as well as he could, and arose 
Itt'the with a mind more at ease. The sabers he com- 

to be instantly brought, and poring upon them through 
Wgtneix glast^ that iheir glittering might not dazzle, he set him- 
igm in ean^est to decipher the inscriptions; but his reiterated 
i^ro nil of nugatory; ir*Yain ,did he beat his 
Itoad and bite hm nails, not a letter of the whole was he able 
to awsljclaln. iSo nnlucl^ a disappointment >;^uld b^vo undone 
agatn^ had not Cainthis by good fortune entered the apart- 
inent. • 

* ^^Have patienc^ljkml*' said she; “you certainly are pos- 
sessed of^ eVeiy science, but the knowledge of lan- 

'(gauges is a yfle St heSt^ and the accomplishment of none but 
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a pedant. Issue folth a proclamation that you will confer^uch 
rewards as Ijeuoiiie your greatness upon any one that shall inter¬ 
pret what you do not understand, and what it is beneath you lljo 
learn; you wi^Il soon find your curiosity gratified.” ^ j 

“ That may be,” said the Caliph; “ but in the mean time I 
shall bo horribly disgusted by a crowd of smattereis, who will 
come to the trial as much for the pleasure of retailing their, 
jargon as from the hope-of gaining the reward. «.To avoid this 
evil, it will be proper to add tlrnt I will put eyery candidate to 
death who shall fail to give satisfaction; for, thank Heaven! I 
have skill enough to distinguish between one that translates 
and one that invents.” 

“Of that I have no doubt,” repliod^Carathis; “but to put 
the ignorant to death is somewhat severe, and may l)e produc¬ 
tive of dangerous effects; content yourself Ivith commanding 
their beards to be burnt,—boards in a state are not quite so 
essential as men.” 

The Caliph submitted to the reasons of his motlier, and send¬ 
ing for Morakanabad, his prime vizier, said: “Let the common 
criers proclaim, not only in Samarah, but throughout every city 
in my empire, that whosoever will repair hither ancf decipher 
certain characters which appear to be inexplicable, shall experi¬ 
ence the liberality for which I am renowned; but tliat all who 
fail upon trial shall have their beards burnt off to the last hair. 
Let them add also that I will bestow fifty beautiful slaves, and 
as many jars of apricots from the isle of Kirmitlv upon any man 
that shall bring me intelligence of the stranger.’' j, 

The subjects of the Caliph, like their sovereign, being great ‘ 
admirers of women and apricots from Kirmith, felt their mouth^f 
water at these promises, but were totally unable tO gratify their 
hankering, for no one knew which way'thq, stranger hod gone. 

As to the Caliph’s other requisition, the result was different. 
The learned, the half-learned, and those who were neither, buit 
fancied themselves equal to both, came boldly to hazard their 
beards, and all sham^gully lost them. ’ 

The exaction of these forfeitures, w^^ieh found sufiSeieut 
employment for the eunuchs, gave them suoh a smell of «inge<l. 
hair as greatly to* disgust the ladies of the seraglio, and make 
i^ necessary that this new, occupation of their guardians should 
be transferred into other hands. 

At length, however, an old man presented himself *who»e 
beai-d was a cubit and a half longer than any that had appeared 
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!)efoi^ him. The t)fficers of the palace whii^^red to each other, 
IS they ushered him in, “What a pity such a beard should be 
mmtl” Even the Caliph, when he saw it, concurred with 
/hem in opinion, but his concern was entirely needless. This 
irenerable personage read the characters with faaility, and ex¬ 
plained them verbatim as follows: ‘ We were made where 
jverything good is made; we are the least of the wonders of a 
pldce where ali is wonderful and deserving the sight of the 
Irst potentate on earth.” 

“You translate admirably I” cried Vathek; “I know to 
jvhat these marvelous characters allude. Let him receive as 
nany robes of honor and thousands, of sequins of gold, as he 
bath spoken words. I am in some measure relieved from the 
perplexity that embarrassed me I ” 

Vathek invited the old man to dine, and even to remain some 
lays in the palace. tJnluckily for him he accepted the offer, 
tor the Caliph, having ordered him next morning to be called, 
said: “Head again to mo what you have road already; I cannot 
bear too often the promise that is made me, the completion of 
ivhich I languish to obtain.” 

The old man forthwith put on his green spectacles, but they 
instantly dropped from his nose on perceiving that the charac¬ 
ters he had read the day preceding had given place to otliers 
t>f Oifleront import. 

“ What ails you? ” asked the Caliph; “and why these symp¬ 
toms of wonder?” 

“ Sovore'gh of the world,” replied the old man, “ these sabers 
hold another language to-day from that they yesteVday held.” 

“How say you?” returned Vathek — “but it matters not I 
Tell me, if you can, what they mean.” 

“It if this, my Lord,” rejoined the old man: “Woe to the 
rash mortal who seeks to know that of which he should remain 
ignorant, and to undertake that which surpasseth his power 1 ” 

“And wpe to theel ” cried the Caliph, in a burst of indigna¬ 
tion; “to-day thou art void of understai^djing; begone from my 
presence, they shall burn but fhe half of thy beard, because 
thou IVert yesterday fortunate in guessing; —my gifts I never 
resume.” 

The old man, wise enough to,, perceive he had luckily 
qpCaped, considering i»he folly of disclosing so disgusting a 
iiifuth,' Immediately withdrew and appeared not again. 

But ft was not long before Vathek discovered abundant 
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reason to regret hifc precipitation; for themgh he coul^aot 
decipher the characters himself, yet by constantly poring upon 
them ho plainly perceived that they every day changed, aiM 
unfortunately no other candidate offered to explain them.. 
This perplexing occupation inflamed his blood, dazzled his 
siglit, and brought on giddiness and debility that he could 
not support. He failed not, however, though in so reduced a 
condition, to be often carried to his tower, as hef flattered him* 
self that ho might there read in the stars wjiich he went to 
consult something more congenial to his wishes: but in this 
his^opes were deluded; for his eyes, dimmed by the vapors of 
his head, began to subserve his curiosity so ill that he beheld 
nothing but a thick dun^ cloud, which he took for the most 
direful of omens. 

Agitated with so much anxiety, Vatliek' entirely lost all 
firmness; a fever seized him, and his appetite failed. Instead 
of being one of the greatest eaters he became as distinguished 
for drinking. So insatiable was the thirst which tormented 
him, that his mouth, like a funnel, was always open to re¬ 
ceive the various liquors that might be poured into it, and 
especially cold water, which calmed him more than eVery 
otiier. 

This unhappy prince being thus incapacitated for the enjoy** 
ment of any pleasure, commanded the palaces of the five senses 
to be shut up, forbore to appear in public, either to display his 
magnificence or administer justice, aud retired, to the inmost 
apartment of his liarein. As he had ever boon 'ap indulgent* 
husband, his-wives, overwhelmed with grief at his deplorable 
situation, incessantly offered their prayers for his healiii and* 
unremittingly supplied him with water. * 

In the moan time the Princess Garafibis,^whose afS|cticai an 
words can describe, instead of restraining herself to sobbing 
and tears, was closeted daily with the Vizier Morakanabad, 
find out some cure or mitigation of the Caliph’s disease. Under 
the persuasion that it^jvas caused by enchantment, they ta«nad 
over together, leaf by leaf, all <;he books of magio tihat might 
point out a remedy, and caused the hoxTible stranger, whom 
they accused as the enchanter, to be everywhere sought for with ^ 
the strictest diligence. 

’ At the distance of a few miles &om Samarah stood a high 
mountain, whose sides were swarded with wild thyme andi^feasif,. 
aud its summit overspread with so delightful a plain, t^t it 
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be taken foi the paradise destined for t^e faitliful. Upon 
it grew a hundred thickets of eglantine and other fragrant 
shi'ubs, a hundred arbors of roses, jessamine and honeysuckle, 
many cjumps of orange trees, cedar and citron, whose 
brandies, interwoven with the palm, the pomegranate, and the 
vine, presented every luxury that could regale the eye or the 
(afite. The ground® was strewed with violets, harebells,' and 
pansies, in the vaidst of which sprang forth tufts of jonquils, 
• hyacinths, and carnations, with every other perfume that impreg¬ 
nates the air. Four fountains, not less clear than deep, and 
BO abundant as to slake the thirst of ten armies, seemed pro¬ 
fusely placed hero to make the scene more resemble the garden 
of Eden, which was watered by the four sacred rivers lloro 
the nightingale sang tlio birth of the rose, her well-beloved, 
and at the some tithe lamented its short-lived beauty; whilst 
the turtle deplored the loss of more substantial pleasures, and 
the wakeful lark hailed the rising light that reanimates the 
whole creation. Here more than anywhere the mingled melo¬ 
dies of birds expressed the various passions they inS^)ired, as if 
the exquisite fruith which they pecked at pleasure had given 
thorn a double energy. 

To this mountain Vathek was sometimes brought for the 
sake of breathing a puriT air, and especially to drink at will of 
the four fountains, which were reputed in the highest degree 
salubrious and sacred to himself. His attendants were his 
mocher, his wives, aeid some euuuclis, who assiduously em¬ 
ployed them^ekea in filling capacious bowls of rock crystal, 
hnd emulousiy presenting them to him; but it frequently hap¬ 
pened that his avidity exceeded their zeal, insomuch that ho 
would prostrate himself upon the ground to lap ui> the water, 
of l;^e could n%ver have enough. 

Qne day when 'this unhappy prince had been long lying in 
SUidqbasiuga p(»3ture, a voice, hoarse but strong, thus addressed 
himt ** Why assuinest thou the function of a dog, O Caliph, so 
psovtd of thy Uignity and power ? ” , 

^.t^tttls apostirti^phe he raised his head and beheld the stranger 
ibnt had caused so much affiiction. Infiamed with anger 
at the sight, he exclaimed: ■— • 

“Accursed Qiaourl what comest thou hither to do? Is it 
not enough to have transformed a p^rince remarkable for bi? 
a^lity^ into one of ^ose leather barrels which the Bedouin 
'Arabs oarty on their camels when they traverse the deserts ? 
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Perceivest thou not that I may perish by drinking to excess 00 
less than by a total abstinence ? ” 

“Drink then this draught,” said the stranger, as he f»fe- 
sentecl to hi^i a phial of a red and yellow mixture; “and, tip 
satiate the thirst of thy soul as well as of thy body, know that 
I am an Indian, but fc’om a region of India which is wholly 
unknown.” ’ ^ 

The ^Caliph, delighted to see his desires feooomplished in 
part, and flattering himself with the hope of obtaining their 
entire fulfillment, witliout a moment’s hesitation swallowed tho 
potion, and instantaneously found his health restored, his thirst 
appeased, and his limbs as agile as ever. 

In the transports of his joy Vathek leaped upon the neck of 
the friglitful Indian, and kissed his horrid mouth and hollow 
cheeks as though they had Ihj^u tlio coral ^ips, and the lilies 
and roses, of his most beautiful wives; whilst they, less terrified 
than jealous at the sight, dropped their veils to hide the blush 
of mortification that suffused their foreheads. 

Nor wo*tild the scene have closed here, had not Carathis, 
with all the art of insinuation, a little r^ressod the raptures 
of her son. Having prevailed upon him to return to Sam^'ah,' 
she caused a herald to precede him, whom she commanded to 
proclaim as loudly as possible: “The wonderful stranger hath 
appeared again, ho hath healed the Caliph, he hath spokeii4 he 
hath spoken! ” » , 

Forthwith all the inhabitants of this vast cify* quitted their 
habitations, and ran together in crowds to see thte procession of 
Vathek and* the Indian, whom they now blessed as much as' 
they had before execrated, incessantly shouting: “He hath 
healed our sovereign, he hath spoken I he hath spoken 1 ” No? 
were these words forgotten in the public ^festivals wtbioh were 
celebrated the same evening, to testify the general joyj for4he 
poets applied them as a chorus to all the songs they composed. 

The Caliph in the mean while caused the palaces of the senses 
to be again set open; <and, as he found himself prompted to yisit 
that of taste ift preference tcp the rest, in^mddiately ofdefedi a' 
splendid entertainment, to which his great offioeis and favorite 
courtiers were all invited. The Indian, who was planed near 
the Prince, seemed to think that as a proper acknowledgment 
di so distinguished a privilege he could neither eat, drink, nof 
talk too much. The various dainties were no sooner seiwed rf>. 
than they vanished, to the great mortification of Vathek, who ' 
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piqued himself on «being the greatest eaten* alive, and at tliis 
time in particular had an excellent appetite. 

The rest of -the company looked round at each other in 
anazementj. but the Indian without appearing tp observe it 
quaffed large bumpers to the health of each of them, sang in a 
style altogether extravagant, related stories at which he laughed 
immoderately, and lioured forth extemporaneous verses, which 
would not have 'been thought bad but for the strange grimaces 
‘with which they wore uttered. In a word his loquacity was 
equal to that of<a hundred astrologers, he ate as much as a 
hundred porters, and caroused in proportion. 

The Caliph, notwithstanding the table had been thirty times 
covered, found himself incommoded by the voraciousness of his 
guest, Who was now considerably declined in tlie prince’s esteem. 
Vathek, however, billing unwilling to betray the chagrin he could 
hardly disguise, said in a whisper to Bababalouk, the chief of 
his eunuchs; “You see how enormous his performances in every 
way are: what would be the consequence should he get at my 
wives! Go 1 redouble your vigilance, and be sure 15ok well to 
my Circassians, who would be more to his tiiste than all of the 
lest.^’ 

T1?3 bird of the morning had thrice renewed his song when 
hour of the Divan sounded. Vathek in gratitude to his 
subj^ts having promised to attend, immediately arose from 
..table and repaired thither, leaning upon his vizier, who could 
scarcely support, him, so disordered was the poor Prince by the 
wine he had drtink, and still more by the extravagant vagaries 
of his boisterous guest. 

The viziers, i^he officers of the crown and of the law, arranged 
theinselves in k semicircle about their sovereign and preserved 
a respectfid silence,'^yhust the Indian, who looked as cool as if 
come from a fast, sat down without ceremony on the step of the 
throne, laughing in his sleeve at the indignation with which his 
temerity had filled the spectators. 

The Caliph, however, whose ideas were confused and his 
head emWraSsetfi went on administering justiod at haphazard, 
till at length the prime vizier, perceiving his situation, hit upon 
a sudden expedient to interrupt the audience and rescue the 
honor of his master, to whom he said in a whisper t “ My Lord^ 
Princess Caratbl®, who hath passed the night in consulting 
the planets, informs you that they portend you evil, and the 
diinger is ^urgent. Beware lest this stranger, whom you have 
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yefws after, they swuriaoil to such a degree that parties of uii- 
reasonablo sportsuiea killed twenty and souietimos thirty bravo 
in a^day. ^ 

But there was a nobler species of game in this forest,' now 
,,^tmof;, which I have heard old people say ab( funded much 
before shooting flying became so comiyon, and that was the 
heath cook, black game, or grouse. When I was a little boy I 
^ reoolleot one coming now and then to my fatlicr’s table. d'Uo 
hist pacK; remembered whs killed about thirty-Uvo yciU’s sgo; 
and within these ten years one solitary gray hen was s})rung by 
some beagles in beating for a hare. Tlie sportsimi'' erio L oiA 
“A hen pheasant!” but a gentleman present, who liad oftdn 
seen grouse in the north of England, assure<l me that it was a 
gray hen. o 

Nor doe.s tlie loss <if our black game prove th6 only gap in 
the Fauna Selborniensis ; for auotlicr beautiful link in tho 
chain of beings is wanting : I mean t he red deer, which toward 
the beginning of this century amounted to about five iiiuidrcd 
head, and made a stately appearance. There is an ojd k(*(!|)cr, 
now alive, named Adams, wliose great-grand rather (mentioned 
in a pcntmbiiiaLion taken in 1(135), gramll'athcr, t’atlier, and self 
enjoyed the huid koepership of WoJmer Forest in succession 
for more than u Jiundred years. This ])crsoJi assures me lliat 
liis ff^dher has often told him that Queen Anne, as she was 
journeying on tho Portsmouth road, did not tliink the forest of 
*\V^olmer beneath. heV royal regard. For slie came out of the 
great road' at 1 Jppock, wln'ch is just by, ami, reposing lausclf 
on a bank smoothed for that purpose, lying about lialf a mile 
to the east of Wolmor Pond, and still callctl Queen's Bank, saw 
with great complacency and satisfaction the whole herd of red 
deer brought by the koe^)ers along the ^^ale ladore her, consist¬ 
ing tlien ot* about five hundred head. A sight this, worthy tlic 
attention of the greatest sovereign I But he farther hdds that, 
by means of the Waltham blacks, or,^to usejns own expression, 
an soon, as they began blacking, t^oy were reduced to about 
fifty head, and so Cvintiiiued decreasing til) the 'time of tho late 
Duke of. Cumberland.* It is now’ more tlian thirty years ago 
that his highness sent down a huntsman, find six yeoman 
ptiokers, in scarlet jackets laced witji gf)ld, attended by the 
staghounds; ordering them to take every doer in this forest 
$Uve, ftad, to convey them in carts to Windsor. In the course 
el; the summer they caught every stag, some of 'yyhieh showed 
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extrai)rdiiiary clivcrHion ; but iu tlie foftowing winter, when the 
liiuds were also carried off, such fine chases were exhibited as 
served the country people^ for matter of talk^and wondea for 
years afterwards. 1 saw myself one of the yeoman pri<jjs:^ 
single out a.stag from the herd, and must confess that it was 
the most curious feat of activity I ever beheld, superior to any¬ 
thing in Mr. Astley’s riding school. Th-e exertions made by 
the horse and dcor much exceeded all my expectations j though , 
the fonuor greatly excelled the latter in speed. When the de¬ 
voted d(ier was separated 'from his companions, they gave him, 
by their watches, law, as they called it, for twenty minutes; 
AV'^iieii, sounding their horns, the sto]) dogs were permitted to 
pursue, and a most galhiut scene ensued. 

f 

rOACUTNO. #> 

Though large herds of deer do much harm to the neigh¬ 
borhood, yet the injury to the morals of the people is of more 
moment than the loss of their crops. The tcmptiition is irre¬ 
sistible ; for most men are sportsmen by co/istitution : and there 
is such an inherent spirit for limiting in bumdfii ndtnre, as 
scarce any inhibitions can restrain. Hence, tows;irds the begin¬ 
ning of this century all this country was wild about deer steal¬ 
ing. Unless be was a hunter, as they affected to call themselves, 
no young person was allowed to be possessed'of manliood or 
gallantry. The Waltham blacks at length «<;ominitted such 
enormities that government was forced to inVerferS with that 
severe and sanguinary act called tlie “Black 'Apt,” which* 
now comprehends more felonies than any law that ever was 
framed before. And, therefore, a late Bishop »of Winchester, 
when urged to ro-stoek'Waltham Chasb, refuse^, frojn a motive 
worthy of a prelate, replying “that it had done mischief enough 
already.’”' 

Our old race of ^doer stealers is hardly extinct yet: it was 
but a little while ago that, ipvcr their ale, they used to recount 
the exploits of'their, youth; such as watering the'pregnant 
liind to her lair, and, when the calf wrfs dropped, paring its 
feet with a penknife to the quick to prevent its escape, till it 
was large and flat enouglj to be killed ; the shooting at one of 
their neighbors with a bullet in a turnip field by moonshine, 
mistaking him for a deer; and the losing a dog in.the.follow¬ 
ing extraordinary manner. Some fellows, suspecting that ft calf 
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new-fallen was depositeJ in a certain sjjot of tliick fern, went, 
with a lurcher, to surprise it; wlien the parent hind ruslied out 
of the brake, au^, taking a vast spryig with all her foot close 
X^ether, pitched upon the neck of the dog, and broke it short 
in two. , • 

Another temptation to idleness and ^sporting was a nuinbor 
of rabbits, which possessed all the hillocks and dry places :»but 
^ these being iiiconveuieut to the buiitsmei^ on account oI their 
burrows, when they carno to take away the doer, th(!y per¬ 
mitted the country*, people to destroy them all. 

Such forests and wastes, when tlicir allurements lo iirogy- 
larities are removed, are of considerable service to neighbor¬ 
hoods that verge upon them, by furnisl«i\g them with peat and 
turf for their tiring ; wittl fuel for the burning tbeir lime ; and 
with ashes for their* ^“asses; and by nuiintaining their geese 
and their stock of young cattle at little or no expense. 

The manor farm of the parish of Greatham has an admitted 
claim, I see (by an old record taken from the Tower of Lon¬ 
don). of turning all live stock on the forest, at proper seasons, 
“ bidentibus exceptis.’J The reason, 1 presume, why sheep are 
exoluded'j is,’oecause, being such close grazers, they would pick 
out ah the finest grasses, and hinder the deer from thriving. 

Though (by statute 4 and 6, W. and Mary, c. 23) “ to burn 
on any waste, between Candlemas and Midsummer, any grig, 
ling, heath and *furze, goss or fern, is punishable with whiji- 
*ping and conlim^^ment in the house of correction; ” yet, in this 
forest, abodt Mauch or April, according to the dryness of the 
reason, such 'vhist lieatli fires are lighted up, that they often get 
to a masterless head, and, catching the liedges, have sometimes 
been communicated to ^be underwoodsj woods, and coppices, 
where great damage has <!nsued. The plea for these burnings 
is that, when the old*coat of heath, etc., is consumed, young 
will sprout up, arid afford much tender browse for cattle ; but, 
where there is large old furze, the fire, foil offing the roots, con¬ 
sumes the very ground ; so that for iiuriurfida of acres nothing 
is to 1)6 tfeen but Smothe? and desolation, Hie whole circuit 
round looking like the binders of a volcanp; and, the soil being 
quite exhausted, no traces of vegetation are to be found for 
years. These conflagrations, as they t*ko place usually with a 
northeast or east wind, much annoy this village with their 
smoke, aqd often alarm the country ; and, once in particular, I 
remeniber that a gentleman who lives beyond Andover, coming 
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to Diy house, wheii he got on the downs between that town and 
Winchester, at twenty-five miles’ distance, was surprised much 
with smoke and a hot smoJ.l of fire, and concljuded that Aires- 
ford was in flames ; but, when he came to that town, hj th#€ 
liad ai)|»rehcrisions for the next village, and so on to the end of 
his journey. * 

On two of the most conspicuous eminences of this forest 
stand two arbors or tbowers, made of the boughs of oak ; the , 
one calTbd Waldou Lodg(i, the other Brimstone Lodge: these 
the keepers renew annually on the feast of lit. Barnabas, taking 
f,J\e old materials for a perquisite. The farni'xjalled Blackmoor, 
in this parish, is obliged to find the posts and brushwood for 
the former ; while the*farms at Greatham, in rotation, furnish 
for the latt^er ; and are all enjoined to cut and deliver the 
materials at the spot. This custom I mention, because I look 
upon it to be of very remote antiquity. 

LAllKS IN THE FOUBST. 

t 

On the verge of the forest, as it is now circumscribed, are 
throe considerable lakes, two in Oakhangei? df Vliicti*! have 
nothing particular to say ; and one called Bin’s, Beau’s 
Pond, which is wortliy the atte.utioii of a iiaturali&t or a sports- 
man. For, being crowded at the upper end with willows, and 
with the carex cespitosa, it affords such a shfe and pleasing^ 
shelter to Wild ducks, teals, snipes, etc., that«Uiey breed there. 
Ill the winter tliis covert is also frequented bj foxes, and some¬ 
times by pheasants; and the bogs produce many curious plants! 
(For which consult Letter XLl. to Mr, Barrington.) " «• 

By a perambulaiign of olmer Forest and the Holt, made 
in 1(135, and the eleventh year of Cftiarles I. (whjoh now lies 
liefore ige), it appears that the limits of the former are much 
circumscribed. For, to say nothing of the farther si4p» with 
which I am not so^vell acquainted, the bounds on this side, in 
old times, came into BinsWood ; and extended to the ditch of 
•Ward-le-ham Park, in which stands the curious mount called ’ 
King John’s Hill, and Lodge Hill; and*to the verge of Hartley 
Mauduii, called Mauduit Hatch; comprehending also Short 
Heath, Oakhanger, andtOakwoods; a large district, now private 
property, though once belonging to the royal domain. < 

It is remarkable that the term “purlieu” is never^nce taen- 
tioned in this long roll of parchment. It contains,* besides the 
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perambulalioii» a roiigh estimate of the valu6 of the timbers, 
which Were considerable, growing at tliat time in the district of 
the, Holt; and enumerates the officers, superior and inferior, of 
“ijUcse forests, for the time being, and their ostensible fees 
and perquisites. In those days, as at present, there-were hardly 
any trees in Wolmer Forest. ^ 

Within the present limits of the forest are three consider- 
,able lake« Hogmor, Cranmer, and Wolm<;r; all of whith are 
stocked with carp, tench, eels, and perch : but the lislv do not 
thrive well, because the water is hungry, and the bottoms n,ro a 
naked sand. 

A circumstance respecting these ponds, though by no means 
peculiar to them, T cannot pass over in silence; and that is, that 
instinct by which in sumlhcr all tho kinc, whether oxen, cows, 
calves, or heifers, retiro constantly to the water* during the 
hotter hours ; where, being more exempt from flies, and inhal¬ 
ing the coolness of that clemeut, soini'. belly deep, ami some 
only to raid leg, they ruminate and solace themselves from about 
ten in the morning till four in the afternoon, and thou return to 
their feeding. During this great proportion of tlie day they 
drop uiuf*.h duu^, 4n which insects nestle ; and so supply food 
for Ihoffish, which would be poorly subsisted but from this 
contingentV.' Thus Nature, wlio is a great economist, converts 
tho roereation of one animal to tlie support of another! Thom- 
,^on, who was a “nice observer of natural occurrences, did not 
let this pleasing* circumstanco escape him. He says, in his 
** Summer,’^ * 

A various group the herds and flocks eoniposc; 

f -on the grassy banfe 

Some rumiuatiiu? lie; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. . 

Wolmer Pond, so called, 1 suppose, foi* eminence* sake, is 
a vast lake for this part of tho world, containing, in its whole 
circumference, ?64tf yards, or very* near* a mflo and a half. 
The length of the noMwest and opposite side is about 704 
yards, and the breadth of the southwest end about 456 yards. 
This measurement, which I caused to*be made witii good ex- 
' actness, gives an area of about sixty-six acres, exclusive of a 
large irregular arm at the northeast corner, wliich we did not 
tak6 into tht reckoning. 
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On the face of this expanse of waters, and perfectly secure 
from fowlers, lie p-li day ^ong, in the winter season, vast flocks 
of ducks, teals, and widgeons, of various denoiuinations; where 
they preen and solace, and rest themselves, till towards sunsiKi, 
when they issue forth in little parties (for in their natur^ state 
they are all birds of the night) to feed in the brooks and 
incrdows, returning again with the da^vn of the morning. 
Had this lake an amj or two more, and were it planted round, 
with thick covert (for now it is perfectly naked), it might make 
a valuable decoy, f- 

Yet neither its extent, nor the clearness of its water, nor the 
resort of various and curious fowls, nor its t)icture8que groups 
of cattle, can render -tins more so remarkahle as the great 
quantity of coins that were found in Ms bed about forty years 
ago. Hut, as such discoveries more profjerly belong to the an> 
ticpiities of this place, I shall suppress all particulars for the 
ju’csenl, till 1 enter professedly on my series of letters respecting 
the more remote history of this village and district. 


The Natukalist’s Summeu-Kvknino- Wal'c^, 

TO THOMAS TENNANT, ESQ HIKE. 

r 

-“ oquidum credo, quia Bit divinitus illis ^ 

lugonium.” , —Vino. Georg. 


When day doclining sheds a milder gleams 
WJiat time the May fly haunts the pool or*«tream; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead.. 
What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed} 
Then be the time to steal adown the vale, *. 

And listen to thtf vagrant cuokoo’c tale; 

To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 

Or the soft quail his tender pain relate; 

To see the sv^^allow sweep the dark’ning plain 
Belated, to support her infant train; 

To mark^the swift iu rapid giddy ring ^ 

Dash round the>’steeple, unsubdued of wing; 
Amusivo birds 1—say where your hid retreat 
When the frost rages and the tempests beat; 
Whence your retusp, by such nice instinct led, 
When spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such baflled searches mock man’s prying pride, 
The tioD of Nature is your secret guide! . 
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While (leep’niTxg shades ohsetiro the face ol day, 

To yonder bench leaf-sheltered let us stray, 

Till blended objects fail the swiinjning sight, 

And £dl the fading landscape sinks in night; 

'To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry; 

To see the feediiig bat glance through the wood; 

To catch the distant falling of the flood; 

Wh Je o’er tlie cliff th’ awakened churfi owl hung , 
Through the still gloom protract* his chattering song; 

While high ki air, andj>oised iijxni his wings, 

Unseen, tho1?oft enamored wood lark sings: 

These, Natubk’s works, the curious mind employ, 

Inspire a soothing molaneholy joy : * 

As fancy warms, a ^easing kind of pain ^ 

Steals o’er tlui ch*t3k, and thrills the creej)ing vein ! 

Each rural sight, each sound, each smell, combine; 

The tinkling sheep bell or tlic breath of kino; 

The new-mown hay that scouts the swelling breeze, 

Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees. 

The chilling night dews fall: —away, retire! 

see> ibo^lo\?WOrm lights h('r amotoiis Are I 
Thus, ere night’s veil had half obscured the sky, 

Th’ impatient damsel hung her lamp on high: 

Trif j^to the signal, by love’s lueloor led, 

•Leander hastened to his Hero’s bed. 

Echoes. 


Beldorne, Feb. I 2 ik , 1778. 

Eort6 piier, coinituin seductus ab agmino fido, 

Bixerat, Ecquis adest ? et, Adest, r^^sponderat Echo. 

Hio.stupet; ut^ue aciein part es divisit in omnc.s; 

Voce, Veni, clamat magriA Vocab ilia voeanteni., 

district *80 diversifiod as this, so ftill of hollow vales 
and hanging woods, it is no wonder that echoes should abound. 
Many we have discovered that return the ^;ry ofVi pack of dogs, 
the notea of a hunthig^iorn, a tunable ring of bells, or the mel¬ 
ody of birds very agreeably; but we were still at a loss for 
a polysyllabieal articulate echo, till % young gentleman, who 
had parted from his company in a summer evening walk, 
and was calling after them, stumbled upon a very curious one 
ih a spo€ where it might least be expected. At first he was 
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much surprised, And could not he persuaded hut that he was 
mocked by some .hoy; hut repeating his trials in several lan¬ 
guages, and raiding his respondent to he a very adroit polyglot, 
ho then discerned the deception. ^ / 

This echo in an evening, before rural noises cease, would 
repeat ten syllables moat articulately and distinctly, especially 
if (|?,iick dactyls were chosen. The last syllables of 

_ Tityro, tii patulas recubana . . . 

« 

were as audibly and iiitplligihly returned the first; and 
Ibcro is no doubt, could trial liave lieen made, hut that at mid¬ 
night, when the air is very elastic, and a dead stillness pre¬ 
vails, one or two syllalxics more might have been obtained; but 
the distance rendered so late an experiment very inconvenient. 

(^uick dactyls, we observed, sucoeodPod heat; for when we 
(^amo to try its powers in slow, heavy, embarrassed spondees of 
tlio same number of syllables, 

. Monstnim horrendum, iuforme, ingena . . . 

we could perceive a return but of four or fivy,. *' '» , 

All echoes have some one place to which they are returned 
stronger and more distinct than to any other; and that is 
always the place that lies at right angles Avith th§ object of 
repercussion, and is not too near, nor too fan off. Buildings, 
or naked rocks, reecho much more articulatjely than hangin^f 
woods or vales; because in tiic latter the voice i6 as it were 
entangled, and embarrasaed in ilie covert, and weakened in tha 
rebound. . - 

flt' * * 

The true ol)ject of this echo, as Ave found by various experi¬ 
ments, is the stone-biiilt, tiled hop kiln in <^lly Lane, which 
measures in front forty feet, and from the ground to the eaves 
twelve feet. The true centrum phonicum^ or just distance, is 
one particular spotf'in the king’s field, ia the path to Ntfre Hill, 
on the very brink of tlic stoop balk above the hollow cartway. 
. 1)1 tiiis case tlfi^re is, no choice of distanefe; but tba path, by 
nmre contingency, happens to be the litcky, the identical spot, 
because the gro'iind rises or falls so immediately, if the speakei* 
eilbcr retires or advances, that his mouth would at one© 
above or beloAV the object. 

W e measured this polysyllabical echo witli groat exactness, 
and found the distance to fall very short of Dr. Plot^s rule fbr 
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distinct articulation ; for tlie Doctor, in his history of Oxford- 
sliiro, allows a hundfed and twenty feet for the return of each 
syll^le distinctly; hence this echo, \Vliich gives ten distinct 
Sj^lables, ought to measure four hundred yards, or one hundred 
and twenty Teet to each syllable; whereas our distfinco is only 
two hundred and fifty-eight yards, or n^ar seventy-five feet, to 
each syllable. Thus |>ur measure falls sliort of the Doctor’s as 
five to eight; but^then it must be acknowledged that this can- 
*did phil-isopher was convinced afterward*s that some Jatitudo 
must be admitted oj^in the distance of* echoes, according to time 
and place. ! • 

When experiments of this sort are making, it should alwafs 
be remembered that weather and the time of day have a vast 
influence on an echo; for^i dull, hea\’y, moist air deadens and 
clogs the sound; and^hot sunshine renders the air thin and 
weak, and deprives it of all its sjjringinoss, and a rufiling wind 
quite defeats the whole. In a still, clear, dewy evening the air 
is most elastic; and perhaps the later the liour the more so. 

Echo has always been so amusing to the imagination, that 
the poets have personified lior; and in tlioir hands she has been 
the ocq^si^ou of vu^iy a beautiful fiction. Nor need the gravest 
man be ashamed to appear taken with such a phenomenon, 
since it may l^ecorne the subject of philosophical or mathemati¬ 
cal inquiries. 

One should imagined that echoes, if not entertaining, 
TUust at least ha^e been harmless and inoffensive ; yet Virgil 
advances a - straqge notion that they are injurious to bees. 
After enumertiting some probable and reasonable annoyancos, 
eqcli^as prucleiit owners would wish far removed from their bee 
garden, he adds — 

-j*-aut ubi contiava pulsu 

Saxa sonant, wocisque offensa resultat imago. 

Tl^ wild and*fanciful assertion will hardily ho admitted by 
tbe philosophers of those days, especially as they all now seem 
agreed that insects twe not funushod with any ©rgans of hear¬ 
ing at all. But if it sl^ould be urged, that tliough they cannoli 
hoar yet perhaps they may feel the reporcussians of sounds, I 
grant it is possible they may. Yet that these impressions are 
dretasteful or hurtful, I deny, bocause* bees in good summers 
thrive well in my outlet, where the echoes are very strong; for 
this viUago js another Anathotk a place of responses and echoes. 

'w 
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Bosides, it doe.s irot appear from experiment that bees are in 
any way capable of bein^ affected by sounds; for I have often 
tried my own with a large speaking trumpet held dose to their 
hives, and with such an exertion of voice as would have hailed 
a ship at the*, distance of a mile, and still these insects ptirsued 
tlieir various employments undisturbed, and without showing 
the Jeast sensibility or resentment. 

Some time since its discovery this echo is become totally 
silent, tJiough the otject, or hop kiln, remains; nor is there 
any mystery in this defect; for the field b^itween is planted as 
a ho}) garden, and the voice of the* speaker U totally absorbed 
and lost among the polos and entangled foliage of the hops. 
And wlion the poles arc removed in autumn the disappointment 
is the same; because a tall quicksot hedge, nurtured up for 
the purpose “of sheltc.r to the Iiop ground, entirely interrupts 
the impulse and repercussion of the voice; so that till those 
obstructions are removed no more of its garrulity can bo 
expected. 

Should any gentleman of fortune think an echo in his park 
or outlet a pleasing incident, he might build one at little or no 
expense. For whenever he had occasion for a no’,/ ban. stable, 
dog kennel, or like structure, it would bo only .needful to erect 
this building on the gentle declivity of a hill, with a like rising 
opposite to it, at a few hundred yards distance; stlltl perhaps 
success miglit lie the easier insured could some canal, lake, or 
stream intervene. From a seat at the centrunijphonicum he and 
his friends might amuse themselves sometimiis of'an evening 
with the prattle of this loquacious nymph ;**of whose complu-, 
ccmiy and decent reserve more may be said than can with trujth 
of every individual of her sex. 
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Bv BAMTIKL ROGERS. 


[SAMrTBi, Rooeks: An English poRt ; bom atNewington Green, London, jSf 
SO, 17(5H j died in London, December 18,1865. Ho was oaretnlly educated by pri¬ 
vate tutors, and when about seventeen years old entered his father’s where 

ho rcmahiod during the rest of his lifei|,|niccoeding his father a« imprietor in 
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1793. lils best-knowti poom, “ Tho Ploasures of Memory ” (1792), passed thn^uKh 
many editions. His other* works include: “ Tho Voyage of Columbus ” (1812), 
Jacqueline” (1813), ” Human Life” (1819), and ‘‘Italy-’ (1822).] 

SwsiET memory, wafted by thy gontlo gale, 

Oft up tho tide of Time 1 turn my sail, 

To view the fairy haunts of loiig-lTjst hours, 

Ble^t with far greener shades, far fresher llowors. 

• » 

Ages and climes remote to T,hoo impart 
What charme in (fenius, and refines in Art; 

Thee, in whose hand the keys of Science dwell. 

The pensive portress of her holy cell; 

Whose constant vigils chase tho eUlling damp 
Oblivion steals upc^ hiT vestal lamp. 

Tho friends of Reason, and the guides of Youth, 

Whoso language breathed tho elocpionco of Truth ; 

Whoso life, beyond prer-optive wisdom, taught 
'I'he groat in conduct, and tho ]>uro in thought; 

Tht'Si^ still e.^ist, by Thoo to Fame eonsignoil, * 

^ill s^icak aud*act, the models of mankind. 

* From Thee sweet Hope her airy coloring draws; 

ApjJ Fancy’s flights are subject to thy laws. 

From Thee that bosom spring of rapture flows, 

Which only Virtue, tranquil Virtue, knows. 

\^en Toy’s bright sun has shed his evening ray, 

And Iiope^ delusive meteors cease to play; 

When clouds on clouds the Buiiling prospect close, 

Still thro^the gloom thy star serenely glows: 

Like yon fair orb, the gilds the bro^ of night 
WitR the mild raagic of reflected light. 

The beauteous maid, that bids the world adieu, 

Oft of tliat world will snatch a fond review ; 

Ofli at the shrjne neglect her beads, to trace* 

Some social sceng, some dear, familial face, 

Forgot, when first a father’s stern control . 

Chased the gay visions of her opening soul: 

And ere, with iron tongue, the vesper bell, 

Bursts thro’ the cypress walk, tho convent cell, 

Oft will her warm and wayward heart revive, 

•Tb leve and joy still tremblingly alive; 
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The whispered vow, the chaste caress prolong, 

Weave the light dance, and swell thrfchoral song; 
With rapt ear drink the enchanting serenade. 

And, as it melts along the moonlight glade, 

To each soft note return as soft a sigh, 

And bless the youth that bids her slumbers fly. 

But not till Time has calmed the ruffled breast, 

Are tliese ford dreams of happiness confest. 

Not till the rushing winds forget to rave, 

Is heaven’s sweet smilo reflected on ilie wave. 

From Guinea’s coast pursue the lessening sail. 

And catcli tlui ‘■•ounds that sadden every gkle. 

Tell, if thou canst, the sum of ‘"orrow's then*., 
hlaik the fixt gaze, the wild and frenzied glare, 

1'he racks of thought, and freezings of despair! 

But jiaustJ not then—beyond tlie w(^stcrn wave, 

Go, view the captive bartered as a slave! 

(!rushed till his high, heroic spirit bleeds, 

And from his nerveless frame indignantly recedes. 

Yet here, even liere, with jdcasures long resigned, 
Tio! Mkiviouv bursts the tv/ilight of the iiiirid: 

Iter dear delusions soothe his sinking soul, ’ 

When the rude scjourge j)resumes its base control; 

And over .Futurity’s blank page diifnse 
I'lio full retleetioii of their vivid hues. 

’Tis but to die, and then, to weep no more, 

Then will he wake on Congo’s distant »hore; 

Itoneath his plantain’s ancient shade, renew 
Tlic simph^ traus}jorts that W’ith freedom flew; 

Gateh the c-ool breez(^ that musky Evening blows, 

And quaff the palm's rich nectar qs it glows; 

The oral tale t)f elder time rehearse, 

And chant the rude, traditionary verse, 

With those, the U>vod companions of his youth, 

When life was luxury, and friendship truth. 

Ah! why should Virtue dread the frowns of Fate? 
Ilers what no wealth can win, no power create ! 

A little world clear and cloudless day, 

Nor wrecked by storms, nor moldered by decay; 

A world, with Mkmoky’s tieaseless sunshine blest, 

The home of Happiness, an honest breast. 
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But luostiWO mark the wonders of her roijjn, 
When Sleep has locked the S(3uso3 in her chain. 
When sober Judgment has his throne rosignod; 

Sh^ smiles away the chaos of the mind; 

And, as warm Fancy’s bright Elysium glows,* 

From Her each image springs, ea'^h color flows. 

She is the sacred guest 1 the immortal friend! 

Oft seen o’er slocpitig Innocence to bend, 
i*i that dead hour of night to Silence given, 
Whispering seraphic visions ofdier heaven. 

When the blithe son of Savoy, roving round. 
With l)(umble wares and pipe of nuTry sound, 

From his green vale and sheltored'cabiii hies, 

And scales the Alps to vis^t foreign skies; , 

Tho’ far below the forked lightnings play, 

And at his feet the thunder dies away. 

Oft, in the saddle rudely rocked to sleep, 

While his mule browses ou tlio dizzy steep, 

With Memoky’s aid, he sits at home, and sees . 
His cbildreii sport beneath their native trees, 

.end I erdfj^, to near their cherub voices call, 

O’er the loud fury of the torrent’s fall. 

But can her smile with gloomy Madness dwell ? 

Say, can^sbc chase the horrors of liis cell? 

Each fiery flight ou Frenzy’s wing restrain, 

Anil mold the coinage of the fevered brain ? 

Pass but i.bat grate, which scarce a gleam siipi>lio3, 

There in the dust the wreck of Ocnius lies! 

He whose arresting hand sublimely wrought 

Each bold conoex)tiou in the sphere of thought; 

Wlio from the quarriud mass, like PiiiniAs, drew 

Forma ever fair*, creations ever new! 

* » 

i 

But, as he fondly snatched the wreath of Fame, 
The specter Poverty uimerved his frame. 

Celd was her grasj), a withering 8CO^J^Bho %ore : 
Ami Hope’s sol’H energies were felt no more. 

Yet still how sweet the soothings of his art! 

From the rudeT&tone what bright ideas start! 

Even now he claims the amarantfiiue wreath, 

With scenes that glow, with images tliat breathe! 

> nd whence these scenes, these images, declare. 
Wh'euoe but from Her who triumphs o’er despair ? 
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Awake, arise! with grateful fervor fraught, 

Go, spring the mine of elevated thought. 

Hu who, thro’ Nature’s various walks, surveys 
The good and fair her faultless line portrays;, 

Whose mind, profaned by no unhallowed guest, 

Culls from the orowd tho purest and the best; 

May range, at will, bright Fancy’s golden clime, 

Or, musing, mount whore Science sits sublime, 

,Or wake the 8]nrit of departed Time. 

Wdio acts thus wisoly, mark the moral muse, 

A blooming Edon in his life reviews! 

So richly cultured every native grace, 

Its scanty limits lie forgets to trace: % 

Ihit the fond fiiol, when eveniii|; shades the sky, 

Turps but to start, and gazes but to sigh! 

The weary waste, that lengthened'" as he ran, 

Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a span 1 

Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the mind, 

]?y truth illumined, and by taste refined V 
When Age has quenched the eye and closed the ear, 
Still nerved fur mitiou in her native sp^ipre. 

Oft will she rise—with stsarehing glance pursue 
Some long-loved image vanished from her vi/nv; 

Dart thro’ tlie deep recesses of tlio past, * ' 

O’er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast; ’ 
With giant gras]) Ding back the folds of night, 

And snatch the faithless fugitive to ligllt. , 

til 

i/ < 

So thro’ the grove the impatient mother flies. 

Each sunless glade, each secret pathway tries; 

Till the light Reaves the truant boy disekso. 

Long on the wood moss stretched in swaet repose. 

f' 

Nor yet to pleasing objects are confined 
The silent feasts of the reflective mind. 

Danger and death a dread delight inspire; 

And tile bald^ veteran glows witli w'onted fire, 

When, richly bronzed by many a oummer sun, , 

He counts his scars, and tells what deeds were done. 

4 

Go, with old Thames, view Chelsea’s glorious pile; 
And ask the shattered hero, whence his smile f 
Go, view the splendid domes of Greenwich, go; , 

And own what raptures from Reflection flow.' 
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Hail, noblest structures imaged in the wave 1 
A nation’s {fateful tribute to the brave. 

Hail, blest retreats from war add shipvvrock, hail 1 
That oft arrest the wondering 9tranger\s sail. 

Ldlig have yo heard the narratives of ago, 

The battle’s havoc, and the tem|)pst's rage ; 

Long have yo known Ketleotiori’s genial ray 

Gild the calm close of Valor’s various day. 

• • 

Time’s sombrous touches SQ(:m correct the pioc*o, 
Mellow tint, and bid each discord cease: 

A softer tone of light pervatlos the %vh( le, 

And breathes a pensive languor o’er tlie soul, . . . 

• 

But is Tl£*r magic onlj'^ felt below ? 

Say, tliro’ whabbrighter realms she bids it flow ; 

To what jmre henygs, in a nobler spbern, 

She yields deliglih but faintly imaged Inu’e: 

All that till iit)w their rapt researches knew, 
hlot called in slow .suoticssion to review; 
lint, as a iandsea.po moots the eye of <lay, 

SM presoftted to thoir glad survey ! 

JEacjli scene of Ifliss revealed, since chaos fled, 

Awl d awning light its daz/ling glories spread ; 

Hach chain of w'onders that sublimely glowed, 

Sincje fi At Creation’s choral anthem flowed ; 

Eacjli reaft^y flight, at Mercy’s smile divine. 

To ttistaitt worlds that undiscovered shine; 

Fuji bn h5r tablet flings its living rays, 

And all, combined, with blest efl’ulgenoe blaze. 

m 

There,thy bright train, imraortTd friendshii), soar; 
No more to p£R*t, to mingle tears no more! 

And, as the softening hand of Time endears 
The joys’and sorrow.s of our infant years, 

So there the soul, released from human strife, 

Sjniles at the little cares and ills of life; • 

Its lights and shades, its sunshine Snd its showers; 
j\a at a dream Giat charmed her vacant hpurs I 

Oft may the spirits of the deftd descend, 

To watch the eijent slumViers of a friend; 

To hover his evening walk unseen, 

^Xifcd hold 9 W<^ ^averse on the dusky green; 
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To liail thb spot whore first their friendship grew, 
And heaven and nature opened to their view! 

Oft, when 'lie tiimli his cheerful hearth, and secs 
A smiling circle eifi!ulous to please; 

There may these gentle guests delight to dwell^ 

And bless the scqne they loved in life so well! 

Oh thou ! with whom my heart w^as wont to share 
From Reason’s dawn each pleasure and each care; 
With whom, alas I I fondly hoped to know 
The humble walks of liappiness bclow^ 

If thy blest nature now unites above ' 

An angel’s pity with a brother’s love, 

Htill o’er my lif^ preserve thy mild control, 

Correct my views, and elevate igpy soul; 

Grant me thy peace and purity pf mind, 

Jlevout yet cheerful, active yet rosined; 

Grant me, like thee, whoso heart knew no disguise. 
Whoso blameless wishes never aimed to rise, 

To meet the changes Time and Chance present, 

With modest dignity and calm content. 

When thy last breath, ere Nature spnk to rest. 

Thy meek submission to thy God expresKied;* 

When thy last look, ore thouglit and feeling fled, 

A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed;* 

What to tby soul its glad assurance gave, 

Its hope in death, its triumjih o’er the gr^vo? 

The sweet Kemembrance of unbloraished| youth, 

The inspiring voice of Innocence and Try.th 1 • 

Hail, Memory, hail 1 in thy exhaustless mine 
From ago to age unnumbered treasures shine! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 

And 3’lace and‘’Time are subjectf to thy ^way! ^ 

Thy pleasures most we feel, when Aiost alone; 

The only pleasures we can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions*die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky; 

If but £u.beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frostwork melts ft way 1 
But can Jihe wiles of Art, the grasp of Power 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 

These, when the ftrerabling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living light; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of, rest, 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her -soul iare blestf 
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WILHELM BEGINS HIS A^PPRENTICESHIP.* 

Br GOETHE. * 

(Prom “ WUholm Meistor’a Ai)prentico.aliip.”5 

[.Ton'AViT WotroAna Gobtub wua born Aupiust 28, IIW; wont to f-o'ipsio 
University ir j.769; «Bliortly after began to write dramas and Bongs; in 1771 
took a doctor’s degree at Strasburg and becaino an advocate Frankfort; 
wrote “G5tz von Itorii^hlngen” in 1771, as also “The Wanderer” and “'I'hn 
Wanderer’s Storm Seng” ; settled in Wetzlar for law practice in 1772, but bad 
to fly on account of a love Intrigue ; in 177:i wrot«» “ Prometheus,” some f^'ce 
satires, the comedy “ Erwin and Elmira,” and began ” Faust ” ; ” The Sorrow.‘j 
of Young Werther ” and ” Clr.vigo ” in 1774; in lj[76 settled in Weimar, bocaino 
a privy councilor to the duko^and a most useful public ofllcial; studied and 
made valuable discovei-ies in natural science; began ” Wilhelm Appren¬ 

ticeship” in 1777 ; wrote “dphigenia ” in prose 1779, in verse 17K(1; completed 
“Egmont” in 1787, and “Tasso” in 1789; was director of the court theater 
at Weimar, 1791; 1794-180ft was associated with Pcbiller, and they conducted 
the literary review Horen together; he finished “Wilhelm Mcistor’s Appren- 
tioeship” ml7iM5, “ Honuann and Dorothea,” 1797, “ Elective Affinitie.s,” 1809, 
“Doctrine of Color,” 1810, and his autobiography, “ Fancy and Truth,” 1811. 
In 1816 he iBHued the “Divan of East and West,” a volume of poenis : in 1821 
“ Meie^oris Wand’erjahre,” a mHange of variotis pieces put togetlier by 

his secretary. In 185?l bo finished tJio second part of “ Faust.” lie died March 
22, 188^] 

• 

Happy years of youth I happy time of first and earliest lovel 
Man is then lik* a hoy, who for hours can he doliglited with an 

echo, who can sostain unaided the whole burden of eonversa- 

' 0 

tion, and is abundantly satisfied if the unseen spirit with whom 
he conversos repeats but the final sounds of the words which he 
has*uttered. 

Sneh was Wilhclm’,s condition in the earlier, and more espe¬ 
cially in t^e latgr, period of his love for Mariana, he had en¬ 
dowed her with tho*whole wealth of his own emotions, and 
eoasi|lered himself as a very pauper who subsisted »»n her char¬ 
ity. And as a landscape derives its greatest or indeed its entire 
chkrm from the brilliancy of the sunshine, .so in his eyes was 
everytliirtg beautified, and embellished lyy the'Velation which it 
bore to her. • 

How often, in order to gaze on her, had he taken his post 
behind the scenes of the theater, a privilege for which he had 
entreated the permission of the manager I Truly the magic of 
peraiiective had then disappeared, but the more powerful magic 
of lovo' liad ledready commenced its work. He would stand for 

' By portniwirn'i of Goo. Bull & Bone. (Price 3e. 64.) 
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hours beside the dinpi’y footlights, breathing the vapor of the 
lamps, gazing upon his beloved; and when, upon her return, 
she looked kindly upon' him, he became lost in delight, j.nd 
though surrounded by ’rnero laths and scenic framework, he 
t hought himself in Paradise. 'J'ho sorry scenery, the wretched 
ilocks and herds, the tin waterfalls, the pasteboard rose trees, 
and [he ono-sided thatched cabins excited in his mind charm¬ 
ing poetic visions of,ancient pastoral times.. Even the ballet , 
dancers, %wlio, upon c.h)se inspection, w'ere ordinary mortals 
enough, were not repulsive to liini when he ^jelield them on the 
Bame stage with the beloved of his soul. So* certain is it that 
loVe, winch lends enchantment to rose bowers, myrtle groves, and 
moonlight, can also im|»art an ai)poaraneo of animated nature 
lo fragrncints of wood and to cutiingr^ of paper. And thus a 
strong seasoihng can lend a flavor to i^'sipid and unpalatable 
fare. 

A seasoning of this kind was in truth necessary that Wil¬ 
helm might tolerate the condition in which he usually found 
both Mariana’s apartment and Imrself. 

Uroiight up in the house of a refined citizen, order and 
cleanliness were essential olemouts of his cxis^.enefe, anh having 
inherited a share of his father’s love of finery, he had boon 
aceuatomed, from his earliest years, gorgeously t* furnish his 
own chamber, which he had ahvays considered as lus,little 
kingdom. The curtains of his bed were sut^pendid in thick 
folds, and fastened with tassels such as are iised to ornament 
thrones. A carj)et adorned the center of liis •rooin and one of 
a finer (piality was ])laced before his tabl8, and ,he had so 
arranged his books and various ornaments that a Dutch paijitar 
might have taken good sketches therefrom for drawings of still 
life. Ills dress was a‘white cap, whifih stood,erect,like a tur- 
laui U{)on his head, and ho had caused thd arms of his dressing 
gown to * 1)0 slashed in the oriental fashion. In justification of 
this jjoculiarity, ho asserted that long wide sleeves were an im- 
j)ediment to writing. In the evening, when he was alone and 
ijo longer fipprfihcnd(jfl interruption, lie usually wdre a silk 
scarf round his body, and ho is said to h&vo frequently fixed in 
his girdle a dagger which he had taken from an old armory, 
and thus to have studied and rehearsed his tragic characters, 
and in the same garb, kneeling upon the carpet, to have re¬ 
peated his prayers. 

How happy in those days did he consider the ootors whom 
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ho beheld in the possession of such varied and'costly wardrobes^ 
accouterments, and arms, and skilled in the uiivar 5 dncr practice 
of aistately healing, wiioso spirit seemed to present a mirror of 
all that wa^ noble and glorious, ncoortling to the opinions and 
passio&s of mankind. And thus di, 1 Williclm form Ins estimate 
of an actor’s private life; he looked upon it as a succession of 
exalted pursuits and employments of which the appearaura on 
the boards was tl\y culminating point, just as .silver wbicb lias 
been long agitated in the crucible assumes at length si bright 
and beautiful hue tQ the eye of tlie w*orkmari, proving that the 
motal has been fin.llly purified from all impure ilross. 

He was therefore amazed at first when he found himscilf in 
the presence of his love, and looked dow« through th(i cloud of 
bliss by which he was surrounded, upoji the tables, chairs, and 
floor. The fragments ^>f her temporary ornaments, liglit and 
false, lay around, like the sinning scales of a scraped fidh, mixed 
ti)gt‘thor ill confusion and disorder. Articles apjirojiriaied to 
personal oloanlincss, combs, soap, and towels, were no more con- 
cerled than the evulences of tlieir use. Music, play hooks and 
shoes, washes and Itajian flowers, necdlecases, hairjiins, rouge 
jKits and*rihb»?us, hooks and straw hats, in no wise ashamed of 
thoii pioxiinity to each otlicr, were confounded in an element 
common alike to Jill, jinw dor and dust. Jbit as Wilhelm, in her 
compaijiy, thought little of any other object, and as everything 
which belonged her, or which she had touched, was hallowed 
!n his eyes, he fois-.id at length in this confused system of house¬ 
keeping a cliarie which he bad never experienced in the neat 
arrangements of hi'i economy. When at one time ho put away 
hej* bpdice that lie might approach tlie piano, and at another 
placed her gown jipon the bed that he might provifle himself 
with a ehair,^he fejjt a.s ii 1:i all this he were every moment ap- 
nroaehing nearer to hef, and as if the union between thpii w'ere 
Ijoing cyraented by an invisible bond. 

Hut he could not so easily reconcile with his earlier impres¬ 
sions the conduct of the other actors, whom ho sometimes met, 
when he first visited at her house. Busi; with idlene.ss, they 
appeared to think but little of their calling or profession. He 
never heard them discuss the poetic merits of a play, or pro¬ 
nounce an opinion upon their value or worthlessness; the only 
question was, How much would it bring? Is it a stock piece? 
How long will it last? How often may it be performed?” 
with other inquiries and observations of the same nature. 
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Then they commonly discussed the character of the manager, 
commenting upon his parsimony, the lowness of his salaries, 
and his injustice towards particular individuals. They then 
turned to tlie public, observing that the latter seldqpa rewarded 
tlie most meritorious actor with their approbation, that the na¬ 
tional theater was daily improving, that the professional actor 
wasr gradually rising in public esteem according to his true 
merits, and that he never could be esteemed and honored 
enough. ‘ 4'hoy also discoursed much of coffeehouses and wine 
gardens, and of the occurrences there ; how much debt one of 
tjieir comrades had contracsted, and what deduction from his pay 
ho must consocpiently endure; of the inequality of their weekly 
salaries ; and of the ci>lmls of some rival company; then, finally, 
tJiey would again consider the greats and deserved attention of 
the public towards themselves, not forgetting the influence 
which the theater was calculated to exercise upon the country 
and upon the world at largo. 

All these things, which had formerly cost Wilhelm many a 
weary hour, thronged again upon his memory, as his steed boro 
him slowly homewards, and as he revplved in his mind the 
various incidents which had occurred upon hiS journey. Ho 
had himself actually witnessed the commotion •which the elope¬ 
ment of a young maiden can occasion, not only iA the family of 
a respectable citizen, but even in an entire village. TIiq scenes 
upon the highroad, and at the police office, ^t'he sentiments of 
Melina, and all the various cireumstance.s wKich had happenedT 
appeared again before him and excited in hia* keen and anxious 
mind so much inquietude that ho could bear it no longer, but 
giving spurs to hia horse, he hastened towards the city. * 

But by this course ho only encountered new vexations. 
Werner, his friend and intended brother-in-law, ^was waiting 
for hirn,^ in order to commence a seriouS, importent, and unex¬ 
pected conversation. ^ ^ 

Werner was one of those tried individuals of firm principles 
whom we usually designate cold beings, because they are not 
• quickly or visitfly ex,cited by the occurrences of lifb. His in¬ 
tercourse with Wilhelm was one nevdt-ending dispute, which 
only served however to strengthen their affection, for in spite 
of discordant dispositiems, each derived advantage from his in^ 
tcrcourso with the other. Werner was satisfied that he was 
able to restrain with bit and britlle the superior but somewhat 
extravagant spirit of Wilhelm, and the latter frequently won a 
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splendid trixiroph wljon ho succeeded in carryinff his corapanion 
with him in his moments of entlmsiasm. Thus each found 
modtal exercise in the company of tliA other, they were accus¬ 
tomed to meet daily, and it might well have been said that 
their anxiety to converse together was heightened by their 
utter impossibility to comprehend each other. But in reality, 
as they were both worthy men, they associated together bocuuso 
they had ono coratnon end in view, and lunthor cohUl ever un¬ 
derstand why, ho could not convert his^friend to his own* peculiar 
views. 

Werner observed that Wilhelm's visits liad for scmio thro 
back been loss frequent, also, that in bis favorite subjects of 
conversation ho had become short and iifattcntive, and that ho 
had ceased to engage in v^dd accounts of his owii.pcculiar im¬ 
pressions, tilings Avhiclf afford an unmistakable evidence of a 
mind finding repose and satisfaction in the society of a friend. 
Tbo precise and thoughtful Werner endeavored first to cx- 
amittO his own conduct for the orjgin of tlie fault whicli ho 
had observed; but certain rumors soon set him on the right 
track, ruj^iors in fact which some imprudences of Wilhelm soon 
reduced to certaiiity. lie liad commenced an inquiry, and 
learned that he* had for some time past openly visited an ac¬ 
tress, that he had conversed with lier upon the stage, and had 
actually accompanied her to her house. lie became inconsola- 
J)1g when he was^mado aware of ibcir nightly meetings, fin* lie 
understood Viat Mariana was a seductive girl, who was in all 
probability extracting money from his friend, whilst she herself 
was supported by another di8.sipatod lover. 

'■ When his suspicions had almost attained certainty, be deter¬ 
mined to speak to Wilhelm upon the .subject, and had already 
arranged his plan for the purpose, when the latter returned, 
disappointed and dejected, from his journey. . 

Wwner that same evening stated to him all that he had 
learnt, first in a calm tone, and then with the serious earnest¬ 
ness of well-intentioned friendship, lie left jio topic unex¬ 
plained, and allowed his friend a full tasto of all the bitterness 
which colcl-hearted men can with virtuous malice so abundantly 
dispense to persons in love. But ho effected little, es one may 
easily imagine. Wilhelm answered with deep emotion, but 
with perfect self-composure: “ You do not know the girl. 
Appearances are, perhaps, against her, but 1 am as confident 
of her faith hud virtue as I am of my own love.” 
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Werner adhered to his accusations, and proposed to adduce 
proofs and witnesses. Wilhelm rejected them, and parted from 
his friend in a spirit of ^content and sorrow, resembling a man 
wliose decayed but firmly fixed tooth has been seized and vaiidy 
pulled at by some unskillful dentist. 

Wilhelm wjis beyond measure distressed that the image of 
Mariana had been darkened, and almost defaced, in his imagina¬ 
tion, first, bythe fancies which ho had indulged upon his journey, 
and then by tlie unfrielidliuess of Werner. He therefore adopted 
the most certain means of restoring it in aW, its pristine purity 
ajpd beauty, for that very night he hastendd along the well- 
known pathway to find shelter in Mariana’s arms. She re- 
oeivod him with transports of joy, for as she had seen him pass 
her house on his way into town, she expected him at nightfall, 
and we may easily suppose that every doubt was soon effaced 
from hif} heart. In truth her tenderness unlocked all his con¬ 
fidence, and ho related to her how excessively, not only the 
public, but even his friend had sinned against her. 

Some cheerful conversation led them to advert to the first 
season of their acquaintance, a recurrence to winch topic never 
fails to form one of tlie most delightful entrrCahimentS’of two 
lovers. The first steps which have introduced us to the laby¬ 
rinth of love are so pleasant, the first views so captivating, that 
we always retain them in our memory with delight. Each.claims 
an advantage over the other: each one first J'elt the pangs of 
devoted love, and in this contest each woula*'rather appear to 
b(3 the vanquished than the victor. 

Wilhelm repeated to Mariana onco more what she had so 
often heard on the stage, that slie had soon succeeded in at¬ 
tracting his attention ^from the performance t© herself, that her 
figure, her acting, and her voice had' so completely captivated 
him, tliat at length lie only attended thbse plays in which slie 
performed, that he luid often gone behind the scenes, aud had 
stood near her unobserved : and then he spoke with delight of 
that happy ove/iing upon which he had found an opportunity 
to render her a 8erviv.e, and to engage her in convorlsation. 

But Mariana denied that she had left liirri so long finnoticed; 
slie assured him she had often watched him on the promenade, 
and in evidence thereof she described the dress which he had 
worn upon those occasions; she assured him that he had at¬ 
tracted her even then more than any other person, and that she 
had long ardently desired his acquaintance. 
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How joyfully did Wilhelm believo it all! • How easily was 
be persuaded that when he approached she had felt herself 
draf-’fi towards him by an irresistible charm, that she had 
joined him, intentionally behind the sTTenes in order that she 
might *seo him nearer and iiave an opportunity oj‘ makijig hla 
acquaintance, and that at length, wheJiJiis reserve and bashful¬ 
ness could not be overcome, she had herself found an oppqj'tu- 
,nity, and compollv d him to luxnd her a gla§s of lemonade. 

The hours passed rajiidly away in this end earing* contest, 
for they pursued it»tbrougli every liPlle circumstance of their 
romantic attachment, and Wilhelm at length left liU b«‘^o\co, 
with his tranquillity fjjlly rostt)red, and with the firm resolution 
of putting his plan in execution Aviihout <lelay. 

' % 

His father ami nioy)er liad made the aiTangemcnts neces¬ 
sary for his journey, but certain trifling j)reparations which 
wore still required for his outfit delayed his departure for a 
few days. Wilhelm availed himself of this time to write a 
letter to Mariana, with a view of bringing to a decision tlm 
business upon which she had hitherto avoided communicating 
with hiiuf TlAs’lciter was in these terms : — 

“ In the sweet obscurity of night, which ha.s so often shol- 
w)red mo in thine arms, I sit and think and write to thee, and 
all iny thoughts and feelings are wholly thine. D Mariana! 
I who am the hr^ipiest of mortals feel like a bi-idegroom wlio 
stands within thevestive chamber, eontenqilating the new world 
w'hich will soon oj.en before him, aud during the sacred eeroiiiony 
imagines himself, m deep tran.sport, to stand before the myste- 
lioua curtain, from whence the rapture of love whis])ers out to 
him. 

“ I have, persuaded myself not to see thee for a few days, 
and I have found satisfaction for this ijrivation in the hope of 
soon being forever with thee, of remaining entirely thine. 
Shall I repeat my wishes? Yes, I feel I must, for it seems as 
if hitherto thou hadst never understood me. 

“ How 'often in that low voice of affc|^.‘tion which, whilst it 
desires t<5 possess all, ventures to utter but little, have 1 
searched in thy heart to discover thy wish for a lasting union. 
Thou hast certainly understood me.* For the same desire 
must-have ripened in thine own heart, and thou must have 
comprehended me in that kiss, in the balmy peacefulness of 
that happy uveoing. I learnt then to value thy modesty, and 
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how did such a- feeling increase my love I When another 
woman would nave acted with artifice, in order to ripen by 
unnecessary suiiishino tlio resolution of her lover’s heari, to 
iuduco a proposal and secure a promise, you drew back, silenced 
the half-expressed intentions of your lover, and soughl by an 
apparent indiireronce to conceal your real feelings! What a 
being must I have been had 1 failed to recognize in such tokens 
tliat pure and disinterested affection wdiich^ cares only for its 
object. , Trust to me and be calm I We belong to each other, 
and by living for each other, we shall neither of us forsake or 
lose anything. 

* “Accept then this hand. With solemnity I offer this un¬ 
necessary })ledge. Dp not make inquiries — cast aside care — 
fortune protects love ; and the mono certainly, as love is easily 
eon ten tod. ,, 

“ My heart lias long since abandoned my paternal dwelling. 
It l)elongs to tliee lus truly ns ray spirit lives upon the stage. 
Fate allows no other man so to attain his every wish. Sleep 
abandons my eye.s, and like tlie glow of an ever new Aurora, 
thy love and thy hapj)inoss rise up perjKitually before me. 

“ Scarcely can 1 prevent myself from r.ushhig t6 thy side, 
and constraining thy consent to our union, and commencing on 
the morrow’s dawn my career in the world, But no, I will 
i(}slraia myself. I will not adopt an ill-advised, rm^h, and 
foolish course, my meiusures are taken and 1 will execute them 
calmly. ‘ 

“ I am acquaintcil with the manager Seri"). I'he journey I 
contenqdate will lead me directly to him.'’ For a whole year 
ho has wished that his company of actors jwssessed 8om(; por¬ 
tion of my animation and enthusiiusra for the stage. Doubtjess 
lie will receive mo well. More roaso'ns than, one fprbid that I 
should join thy company, and Serlo’s 'cheater is so far from 
hence, that 1 shall be able at first to conceal my project. I 
shall tlius fmd sufficient to support me at once. I shall make 
general inquiries, become acquainted with the actors, and re¬ 
turn for thee. 

“Thou seest, Mariana, what I compel myself to do, in 
order certainly to obtain thee. Since it can afford me no 
[dofisuro to be so long separated from thee, and to know that 
thou art alone. But when I once more recall tby love, which 
to mo is everything, if tlliU wilt concede my prayer before we 
part, and give me thy hand in the eye of heaven,‘ T can go in 
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peace. Between us it can be but a form, but then a form eo 
sweet—‘tbe blessing of heaven joined to the blessing of earth ! 
It <^n be celebrated sweetly and expodiliously in the Prince’s 
neighboring chapel. 

‘‘l«havo money sufficient to begin witli. Let us divide it. 
It will suffice for both; before it is expended heaven will assist 
us furtlier. 

(H 

“ Dearest lovq^ I have no apprehensioji. So joyful a coni- 
*menQeiaent must end happily, 1 have niover doubtcd»that any 
mai^wlio is earnest^an succeed in the world; and 1 feel confi¬ 
dence enough to win a sufficient maintenance for two persons, 
or for more if necessary. It is often said tliat the world is 
ungrateful — for my'part 1 have nev^ yet known it to bo 
thankless when one has discovered the proper mode of render¬ 
ing it a service. My "^hole soul is fii'cd at the thought that 1 
shall at last be able to adtkess the hearts of men in a strain 
whieh they have long been anxious to hear. A thousand times 
have I boon utterly distressed in my inmost sold, keenly sensi¬ 
tive as 1 am for the honor of the stage, when I have witnessed 
the performance of some deluded being who lias fancied him¬ 
self coy;i]foteui»to ^tir the hearts of luen with words of power. 
Tlie very tone qf a pipe is more musical and nobler to the ear. 
It is incredible what profanity men in their utter ignorance 
can oopxinit.* 

‘‘The theater has often warred with tlie pulpit. They 
should not, I thjfik, be at strife. How ardently I wish that 
in both, the'honor of nature and of God were celebrated by 
none but noble meif. Those are not dreams, my love. As tliy 
bgart tells me that thou dost love. — 1 seize the brilliant 
thought, and I ^ffirm — no, I do not affirm, hut 1 hope and 
trust, that we 8hij|ll appeat to mankind as'apair of noble spuita, 
to open their hearts,«to move their natures, to present them 
with Imavenly enjoyments, as sure as those joys were heavenly 
which 1 have experienced when reclining upon thy bosom, be¬ 
cause they withdrew us from ourselves, and exalted us above 
• ourselves. * ^ ^ 

“I cannot conclude# I have already said too much, and yet 
I know not whether I have as yet exhausted all tliat concerns 
you, for no words can express the tusault which rages in my 
bosom. 

“ But accept this letter, my love ;||p have read and re-read it, 
luul ffiid tliat I oi^ht to have begun it differently—and yet it 
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contains all that is needful for thoo to know, what must bo my 
course before 1 can return to thy bosom in the rapture of 
delicious love. 1 feel like a prisoner who is secretly engargod 
in filing off his chains \tlthin his dungeon. To my unconscious 
sleeping j)ar^nts, 1 bid good night. Farewell, dearest? fare¬ 
well I At length I conclude. My eyes have closed repeatedly 
— ij(( is already far in the night.” 

The day seemed Itjng, while Wilhelm, with his letter care¬ 
fully folded in his pocket, felt consumed ^yith anxiety to visit 
Mariana, and it was scarcely dark when, conttary to his custom, 
iio ju’oceeded st(jalthily to her dwelling. Ho had intended to 
anmainco liimself fou the night, and then to leave her for a 
shoit time, but ho had resolved before Ins departure to place 
his hitter in' her hand, and upon his refurn at midnight eitJuer 
to obtain her answer and her consent, or to force it from her 
by the warmth of his caressiis. He flow to her arms, and as ho 
pressed himself to her bosom, could scarcely contain himself 
for joy. The ardor of his own emotions concealed from him at 
lirst that she did not receive him with^hor accustomed cheer¬ 
fulness ; but as slie could not long hide her^aififul eW^arrass- 
inent, so she jfleaded a slight indisposition in excuse. Sho 
eoniphiiiied of headache, and w^ould not coiisent l^o his proposal 
to return again at midnight. Ho suspected no cviT, and„coased 
to insist, but liO felt that tins was not the moment to deliver 
liis letter. He kept it, therefore, and as her repeated uneasi¬ 
ness and remarks politely suggested the pmpriety of his de- 
])arture, in the tumult of insatiable love lih seized one of her 
liandkurcliicfs, thrust it into his pocket, and reluctantly qijittpd 
her embraces and lier house. He returned homo, but was un¬ 
able to remain there long; whereupofi he drgssed jiimaelf, and 
oiiee more went into the air. * 

After wandering up and down several streets, a stranger 
accosted him, who inquired the way to a certain hotel. Wil¬ 
helm offered to show him the house. The stranger asked the 
v.ame of the st^et, ai^d tlie names of the persons who occupied 
several large mansions wliich they passed, and criticised the 
nature of certain police regulations of the town. They thus 
became engaged in a iiighly interesting conversation, when 
they finally reached the door of the hotel. The stranger com¬ 
pelled his guide to ente#to drink a glass of punch; ho then 
communicated his own name, and the name of his native 

4 
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town j he also stated the nature of the business which had 
brought him hither, and requested a similar nyirK of coiiiidenee 
from Wilhelm. The latter at once mentioned his name, and 
his place of abode. 

“ Are you then a relation of tliat Meisler who owco ])OS8essed 
a splendid collection of works of art?” inquired the stranger. 

*‘Yes, I am,” replied the other. “1 was ton years oh’ at 
the decease of my grandfather, and it gri<''ved me exceeUngly 
to be obliged to witness the sale of so many beaut if al objects.” 

“.But your father realized a latgo sum of money by 
them.” 

“ You know all abo^it it then ? ” 

“O yes; I visited those treasures wl.ilst they were yet in 
your house. Your grandhither was not only a collector, but a 
person well acquainted «i^ith art. In his earlier ha])pier ^'■ears 
he had been in Italy, and had brought bacjk many treasures 
with iiim from that country, which money cannot now procure. 
He was tho owner of some splendid pictures by the best 
masters. Inspecting his drawings, you could scarcely have 
believed your eyes. Amongst his collection of marbles were 
several :,i;iat(:hless'f’’agmcnt,s, ho had a set of bronzes instructive 
and select, his coins were illustrative of art and history, and 
his few gems wore entitled to tlie highest praise. His w hole 
collection was well arranged, although tho rooms and apart¬ 
ments of the old house were not symmetrically built.” 

“You may infigine how much wo children lost when all 
those treasures wcao taken dowui and packisl up for removal. 
It Wits tlic first sorrowful moment of my existence. I cannot 
d'iscribe how empty tho chambers .a])pear(!d as we witnessed the 
several objects disappear one after anothei-, whieli had delighted 
us from our elulclhood, and which wo had considered as secure 
as the house or even as*tlie town itsiilf.” 

“If I am not mistaken, your father jdaced tlio produce of 
the sale in the hands of a neighbor with W'hoiii he commenced 
a sort of partnership in business.” ^ 

“ Quite iright, and their joint speculations succeeded admi¬ 
rably. Within the last twelve years they have largely increased 
their fortune, and are on that account all tlie more devoted to 
business. Old Werner too has a sou fai more inclined towards 
such a pursuit than 1 am.” 

“ I am sorry indeed that this neigliborhood has lost such a 
treasure as your grandfather’s cabinet. 1 saw it shortly before 
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it waB disposed of, and I believe I may say that I was the cause 
of tlie sale which took place. A rich nobleman who was a 
great amateur, but Avho.in so important a matter did not,;pely 
upon his own unaided^-rjadgment, sent me hither and solicited 
my advice. During six days I inspected the cabinet, And on 
the seventh' 1 advised^,my friend to pay the sum demanded 
without hesitation. You, who were at that time a lively youth, 
f rer]uently accompanied mo ; you explained to me the subjects 
of the paintings, ahe^ were able to give a g6od account of the 
whole eabinet.” 

“ I reineinher such a person, but I should pot have recognized 
him in you.” 

“It is to he sure a long time ago, a id we all change more 
or less with time, i’f 1 remember well, there was a favorite 
picture of *yours in the collection, from which you would 
scarcely permit me to look away.” * 

“ Quite right; it represented the story of the king’s son, who 
pined for love of his father’s wife.” 

“ It was not by any means the best jiicture either in com¬ 
position, in tone of color, or in treatment.” 

“Of those qualities 1 am no judge. I dp,pot inderstaml 
them. It is the subject which charms me in a picture, not the 
painter’s art.” 

“Your grandfatlier was of a different opinion, in such mat¬ 
ters, for the greater part of liis collection consisted of admira- 
hle pieces in whiiih ojio could not help admiring the execution 
of the artist, let the subjects Jiavu been what Ihey might. This 
idcnti(ral picture Imng in the outermost chamber, a sign that he 
placed hut little value U[)Oii it.” 

“Yes, it was in that spot whore we children wore edways 
permitted to i)hiy, and where this picture fnade an indelible 
impression upon mo, which not even yopr crllicism, highly as I 
respect it, would be able to efface, if we only now stood before 
it. JIow I pity a youth who is compelled to bury in hik bosom 
the sweet impulse, the blessed inheritance, which nature haa 
imi)arled to him, and Avho must conceal within hims^elf that fire 
which should warm and animate othtjrs, so that he consumes 
away under unspeakable pain 1 How I pity the unfortunate 
maiden who is compelled to devote herself to another, when her 
lieart has already found an object worthy of her true and pure 
affection I ” 

“ But in truth these feelings are very unlike the eihotiens 
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by which a lover of art is accustomed to investigate the works 
of great painters, and probably had the cabinet continued to be 
the property of your family, a taste for such performances 
would have sprung up within you, and you would have learnt 
to consider some other object than yourself and your individual 
fancies, in estimating works of art.” * 

“ Indeed, tlie sale of that cabinet atllicted me exceedingly, 
and I have often missed it since, in my more mature years; but 
when I r;:‘ollect that the loss was indispensahle to the unfold¬ 
ing of a talent within me, which will affect my career more 
strongly than those inanimate pictures could have done, I feel 
contented and reverence fate, who knows so well how to accom¬ 
plish what is good for me and for others.” 

** It grieves mo again to liear that woid ‘fate ’ uttered by a 
youth who is now at the very age when men usually ascribe 
their ungovernable pri^jensities to the determination of the 
higher powers.” 

“Then do you not believe in fate? Is there no power 
which rules over us and converts everything to our good ? ” 

“ The question hero is not of my faith, nor is this the place 
to unfold.how I have sought to form an idea of things which 
are incomprehensiUo to us all — the question here is only how 
wo may consider them to our greatest advantage. The web of 
life is woven of necessity and chance. Man’s reason stands 
between them and governs both, treating necessity as the foun¬ 
dation of its being and at the same time guiding the operation 
of chance to Its C)wn advantage, for man only deserves to be 
called a god of tlijs earth, as long as in the exercise of his 
reason ho stands firm and immovable. Woe then to him who 
has been accustomed from youth to confound necessity with 
arbitrary will, and to ascribe t o chance a ‘^ort of reason, which 
it seems a kind of reli^^ioua duty to obey I What is this but 
to renounce our own judgment and to allow unopposed sway 
to our mclinatione. Wo deceive oui'selvcs with the belief that 
it is an act of piety to pursue our course without reflection, to 
submit to i^he guidance of agreeable aecident3„> and finally to 
dignify the result of such a fluctuating Hfe with the appella¬ 
tion of a heavenly guidance.” 

“ Have you never been in a position where some trifling 
occurrence has caused you to adopt a certain line of conduct, 
where some accident has happened to you, and a train of un¬ 
looked-for events has finally led to a result which you yourself 
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could scarcely horve foreseen ? Should not this inspire a confi¬ 
dence in fate, a trust in some such destiny'? ” 

“ With such opinions as these no maiden could preservefher 
virtue, and no man could keep his money in his purse, since 
tJierc are opportunities enough for getting rid of both/ That 
mortal alone is worthy, of esteem who knows what is advan¬ 
tageous to himself and to others, and who labors to conquer liis 
own self-will. Kvery man is master of his owp. happiness, as the 
artist is .of the raw material which he wouid mold into a cer¬ 
tain form. But the art of attaining haj^iness resembles all 
other arts, the capacity alone is born within us, — it needs to 
bt) cultivated, and practiced with the greatest care,” 

Those and other subjects were discussed between them till 
at length they separated, without appearing to have precisely 
(;oiiviiicod c'ach other; but they ui)poii^ted a place of meeting 
for the following day. 

Wilhelm continued to pursue his course through several 
streets. At length he hoard the sweet echoes of clarionets, 
of horns, and of bassoons, and his heart beat joyously within 
liim. The sounds proceeded from some traveling musicians, 
who were playing several delicious airs wi][h-af-lmirsihle taste. 
He addressed them, and for a small sum of money they agreed 
to aecoinpany him to Mariana’s, house. A clump of tall trees 
ornamented the open space before her dwelling,'* and, under 
these ho placed his screnaders. Ho himself reclined upon a 
seat at some distance, and abandoned himself to the infiuened 
of the sootliing melody, which filled the ai/* in‘the cool and 
balmy night. Strctclicd at length beneath' the lovely stars, his 
whole existence resembled a golden dream. And she listeps 
to these sweet sounds,” he said within his .heart, “ and she 
knows whose roniombl'ance of her, whoso lovg, it is that makes 
the night thus musical; even in absence wo are united by 
these sweet strains, as in every separation we are .^joined 
together by the delicious concord of love. Two loving hearts 
resemble two magnetic needles, the same influence which swjiys 
the one directs the other also, for it is only one power which 
works in both, one foiling that actuates them: clasped in her 
embrace then can I conceive the possibility of ever being dis¬ 
united from her ? and ypt 1 must leave her, to seek a sanctuary 
for our love where she may be forever mine. How often has 
it happened to me during our absence, when my thoughts have 
been fixed upon her, that I have touched a book, a dress, or 
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some other object, oS hers, it seemed as if I had touched her 
hand, so completely have. I been lost in the apprehension of her 
prefiibnce. And to remember those moments of rapture which 
have recoiled alike from the light of day, and from the oye of 
the cold spectator, for the joyful remembranc.e «! whicli the 
gods themselves would be content to abandon their happy state 
of pure felicity, as if the recollection could renew the delight 
pf that CUT) of joy, which carries our senses beyond this earth, 
and wraps our souls in the purest bliss of heaven. And her 
form-” Ho became lost in contemplation, his peace was con¬ 

verted into longing—he leaned against a tree, aiid cooled h’s 
warm cheek against t^)ie bark, whilst the eager night wind 
wafted away the breath which issued in ilghs from the depths 
of his pure bosom. He sought for the handkerchief which ho 
had taken from her — liis search was in vain — he had forgotten 
it. His lips were parched, and his whole frame trembled with 
desire. 

The music ceased ; and it seemed as if he had suddenly 
descended from the lofty regions to which his* emotion had 
exalted him. His agitation increased as the feelings of his 
heart were no h)ilg')r supported and refreshed hy the sounds of 
soothing melody^ He took his seat upon the threshold, an»l 
became once more traiuiuil. He kiftsed the brass knocker of 
the door, he kissed the entrance over which her feet passed 
daily, and he wanned it with tlie pressure of his bosom. Then 
fie Silt silent once more for a short time, and his fancy pictured 
her behind her oiK'tains, attired in the white nightdress with 
the rose*col(ued ribbon encircling her head, and ho imagined 
hirasejf so near to her that he thought she must be dreaming 
of him. His thoughts were lovely like the spirits of the even¬ 
ing, peace and des’ro rose alternately within him, love ran its 
tremulous hand in a thousand varying moods over all the 
chords pf his soul, and it seemed as if the music of the splieres 
remained silent above him, to listen to the soft melody of his 
heart. ^ 

If he liali had his master key about him, with which he was 
accustomed to open Manana’s door, he could not Iiave restrained 
himself, but would have anterod the temple of love. But he 
retired slowly, and with dreamy steps h>3 turned in among the 
trees; his object was to proceed homewards, and yet he paused 
and looked round repeatedly. At length having summoned 
up resolution, ho proceeded forwards, but on reaching the 
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corner of the street, he turned round once more, when it 
appeared to him us if Mariana’s door opened and a dark figure 
issued from the house. ' He was too far off to see distinctly, 
and before he had time to collect himself and to observe acca< 
rately, the figure disappeared in the darkness, but he thought 
lie saw it once more passing before a white house. He stood 
stilf and looked eagerly, but before he could determine to pur¬ 
sue the phantom, itliad vanished. Through what street had 
the man gone, if he were, a man ? 

As a person whose* path has been suddefily illuminated by 
flf flash of lightning immediately afterwards seeks in vain with 
dazzled eyes to find in the succeeding*».darkness those forms 
which had accompanied him and the connection of the road— 
so all seemed obscure to the vision and to the heart of Willielin. 
And SIS a midnight spirit which at ffi’st v.*o**tes UJjspeakable 
silarm, in the calm moments which succeed is considered only 
as the child of fear, and the wild apparition creates endless 
doubt within the soul, in the same manner was Wilhelm over¬ 
powered with*S,gitation and suspense, as leaning against a pillar 
he paid but little heed to the dawning *of th^ j^iorning or the 
crowing of the cocks, until the early tradesjieople began to stir 
and dismissed him home. 

On his way he succeeded in effacing from his imagination 
his strange illusion by the most satisfactory reasons, But that 
sweet harmonious stillness of the night, to which he now looked 
back as to an unreal vision, had also lied. To \ 3 a 8 e his heart 
and to impress a seal upon his returning 4aith in Mariana, ho 
now drew her handkerchief from the pocket of hii coat. The 
rustling of a iroto which fell caused him to withdraw the haffd- 
kerchief from his lips — he opened tire note and read : — 

“ By the love I feel for thee, little simpleton, what was the 
matter iast night ? I will come to thee this evening, I can 
well suppose thou art sorry to leave this place, o1at have 
patience, 1 will come for thee before the fair. But listen, do 
not wear that 'dark-colored dress any more, it mak^s thee look 
like the witch of Endbr. Did I not send thee the charmiiig white 
nightgown, that 1 might enfold a snowy lambkin in my arms? 
Always send your not(j,8 by the old Sibyl. The devil himself 
has chosen her for our Iris.” 
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I3y GOETHE. * * 

(From “ Wilhelm Moister’s A^rentlceship.”^ 

Know’st thou tho land where the lemon tree blows — 

Where 'lee]P»in the bower tho gold orange grows? 

Where zephyrs from Heaven die soft^ away, 

And the laure^and myrtle tree never decay ? 

Know’st thcw it? Thiiher, oh! thither with thee, 

My dearest, my fondest 1 with thee would I lice. 

Know'st thou tlm hall with its pillarAl arcades, 

Its chambers so vast jftid its long colonnades? 

Wh ^ thp..Rtst,nq_ of marble with features so mild 

Why have they used thee so harshly, niy child ? ” 
Know’st thou it ? Thither, oh ! thither with thee, 

My guide, my protector! with thee would 1 flee. 

Know’st thou tho Alj) which tho vai»or enshrouds, 

Where bold muleteer seeks his way thro’ tlie clouds ? 

In the cleff ftf tho mountain the dragon abides. 

And the rhsh of the stream tears the rock from its sides; 
Kno\y’s\ thou it ? Thither, oh! thither with thee, 

#Lead8 our way, father — then come, let us flee. 

When MTilhelin, on the following morning, Bearched for 
Mignon through*he house, he was unable to find her; he was 
informed that she Bad already gone out with Melina, the latter 
4mv^ng risen at an early hour to take possession of the ward¬ 
robe and of the other apparatus belonging to the theater. 

After tho la|)se of a* few hours, Wilhelm heard the sound 
of music before his dflor. He fancied at first tliat the liarper 
had* 43 turned, but he presently distinguislied tho rfotes of a 
cithern, accompanied by a voice whieh, as soon as tho singing 
cotiimenoed, he recognized to ho that of Migiion. Wilhelm 
opened ^h© door, whereupon the child ^enterJsd, and sang tho 
song which we have gh^en above. 

The melody and expression delighted our friend extremely, 
although he was not able precisely to understand tho words. 
He caused her to repeat and to explain the stanzas — upon 
which he^ wrote them down and translated them into Gorman. 
But he could only faintly imitate the original turn of the vari- 

* By p6nauuou of Otso. Boll & Boas. (Price 3*. («/.) 
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ous ideas. The pure Rimplicity of the thoughts disappeared 
as the broken ])}iraseology in which they Were expressed was 
rendered nniforni, and as the connection of the various prrts 
was tlms restored. Moreover, it was iuipossible to convey any 
idea of the (’.xquisitc nsiture of the melody. , 

Klio commenced each verse in a solemn measured tone, as if 
she had intended to direct attention to something wonderful, 
ami'had some important secret to communicate. At the third 
lino, her voice hecarne lower and fainter — tlie words, “ Know’sf 
thou it ?'^ were j)ronounccd with a mysterious thoughtful ex- 
]>rcsHion, and tlic “Thither, oh, thither ! ” Wes uttered with an 
iiicsistible feeling of longing, and at every repetition of the 
words “Jvot us Ihje ! ” slie changed hor\ intonation. At one 
time she s(>oino<l to eiilroat and to implore, and at the next to 
l^iiomne earnest and persuasive. Alter having sung the song 
a second time, slie j)ausod for a momerk,'^,..oi. .’ictciiti^;ely sur- 
vtiying Wilhelm, she asked him, “Know’st thou the land*/” 
“It must be Italy ! ” he rtspliod, “l)Ut where did you learn the 
sweet little song ? ” “ Ital}"^ I ” observed Migmm, tl»oughtfully; 

“ if you ar(! going Ihitber, take me with you, I am too cold 
here.” “ Have you over been there, darling?’’ ;'sked»Wilhelm 
— Imt Mignon made no reply, and could riot be induced to 
coTi verse further. 

Melina, who now entered, observing the citlnrn, seemed 
})leascd tliat it bad been so quiokly repaired. Tlie instrhraont 
bad been found amongst the theatrical pro}>erly, but Mignon* 
hail entreated that she might be allowed to keep it, and had 
carried it to the old harper. She now dis.f)layed a degree of 
skill in its use, for which no one had previously given her 
credit. ‘ "* 

Melina liad already taken j)ossession of the* theatrical ward- 
roho, with all its appendages, and some ^jicmBors of the Town 
Council hud j)romised to obtain permission for him to commence 
his performances without much loss of time, • He accordingly 
returned to Jiis companions with a glad heart and cheerful 
countenance. Ho appeared to have been changed iqto a new 
personage — he had gkown mild and pqlite, and was «ven en¬ 
gaging and attractive. Ho said he considered himself happy 
in being aide to provide continuous occupation for liis friends, 
who had hit herto been unemployed, and in embarrassed circum- 
stancos i but he felt sorry that he was not yet able to reward 
the excellent actors with whom fortune had provided him, 
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according to their merits and talents, as he’felt it was indis¬ 
pensable that he should in tlie first place discliarge the debt 
wMch he owed to Jjis generous friend, Wilhelm. 

**I cannot express to you,” said Melina to Wilhelm, “how 
deeply* 1 appreciate the value of your friendship, which has 
enabled me to underuilce the dlrecticu of a theater. When I 
first met you I was indeed in a strange predicament. You will, 
doubtless, remember how strongly 1 then expressed my aver; 
sion to the theater, and yet, after my niArriage, a low for my 
wife compelled me to seek for an engagement, as she expect t'd 
to derive both ploasuro and applause from such an .ccnp.itiuii. 

1 was, however, unsuccessful — that is, I could procure jio 
constant employment tf—but by good foitpiie I came in contact 
with some men of business \yho needed the occasional assistance 
of persons skillful wit]^ tlm pen, conversant with tlie l^'rcncdi 
language', atiir I’lavjil^sonie knowledge of accounts. Thus 1 
supported myself for a time, and being adequately remunerated, 

1 was enabled to procure many necessary articles of which 
I stood ill need, and had no reason to feel ashamed of my posi¬ 
tion. Hut in a short time my patrons no longer required iny 
service!?# fliey t wld giVo me no pcrmaneul. employment; and 
my wife therefore became more and more anxious tliat I should 
resume my connection with the stage, though at present her 
condition is iiot the most favorable for her own iHirsonal dis- 
play ill public. But 1 trust that the andertaking which you 
^lavo enabled me to oommenco will form a good beginning for 
myself and for mji family, though whatever be the result, I feel 
that I shall be indebted to you alone for my future h;\pj)iness.” 

Wilhelm heard these observations with pleasure, and the 
whol6 company of^performers were sullieiently satisfied with the 
promises of thei/^ manager ; they were Secretly overjoyed at 
their unexpected engi^gement, and were satisfied at first with 
a smal\y;salary, especially as most of them considered the event 
itseU as a piece 6f extreme good fortune, wliich they could 
hardly have expected to occur. Melina lost no time in availing 
liimself of 4he temper of his actors — he sounded each of them, 
in private* and changed his tone accordrtng to each person’s 
disposition, until, at last, they all agreed to enter into an agree¬ 
ment, without reflecting much ujion the nature of the condi¬ 
tions ; calculating that they might, under any circumstances, 
dissolve their contract at the expiration of a month. 

The tehys were now about to bo reduced to writing, and 
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Wilhelm waa engaged in reflecting upon the performance with 
which ho should ilrst attract the public, when a courier suddenly 
arrived and announced,to the Stallmeister that liis lord and hia 
suite were immediately expected — whereupon the •horses were 
ordered out v;ithout delay. 

A traveling carriage well packed with luggage soon drove 
up to the hotel, and two servants sprang nimbly from the box. 
l*hilina, according tl| her custom, was the first to make her* 
appearance, and had taken her post at the door. 

“ Who are you ? ” inquired the Counters, as she entered 
the hotel. 

“ An actress, your Excellonoy 1 ” wag^ the reply, whilst the 
artful girl, with a motlest look and humble countenance, bowed 
obsequiously and kissed the lady’s |I^own. 

The Count, who observed some othel ct-^'n^ng near, 

an<l having learned that they were actors, made some impiiries 
al)Out the strength of the company, their last place of residence, 
and the name of the manager. “Had they been a French 
company,” he remarked to his wife, “ we might have surprised 
the Prince with an unexpected pleasure,.and provided him witli 
his favorite entertainment.” ‘ ' 

“ Hut it might, perliaps, bo as well,” observed the Countess, 

“ to engage those people thougli unfortunately ’they are only 
Germans, to perform at tlie castle whilst tlie Prince remains 
with us. Tliey cannot be wholly devoid of talent. A theatri¬ 
cal performance is tlio best possible amusement for a largo 
company, and the Baron will not fail to siijup'ort them.” 

So saying, she ascended the stairs, and Melina smjn appeared • 
before tliem as the manager. “Assemble your company Ct 
actors,” said the Count, “place themjbcfore mo, that I may see 
whnt is in them. Furnish me, moreover, with a list of the 
pieces they perform.” 

Witfi a profound bow, Melina hastened from the apal-tment, 
and speedily returned with his company of actors. They ad¬ 
vanced in confusion and disorder. Some of them were awkward 
•from their great desy-e to please, and others were jio better, * 
from their air of assumed carelessness. Philina paid great 
respect to the Countess, who evinced the utmost possible con- 
doscBUsion and kindness. The Count, meanwhile, was busily 
engaged in examining the whole body. 

lie questioned each of them about his peculiau qualities, 
admonished Melina that he should be particular In confining 
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every one to his o^vTti department.; a piece of advice which the 
nijsnager received with tJic greatest dtjferenctx 

The Count tlien explained to each'of the actors the proci.so 
point ivhicii lie ought particularly to study, how he sliould seek 
to improve his action and his attitudes, showing Clearly in what 
points the Germans were usually deficient, and exliihiting such 
profound knowledge of art that they all stood around in •deep 
• humility, and scarcely dared to breathe iin the presence of so 
brilliant a critic and honorable a pat:^on. 

“Who is that ftian in the corner?” inquired the Count, 
looking at a person who hud not yet been presented to him. ‘A 
lean figure approachqjjl, attired in a garb^which had seen better 
days—his coat was patcl^ed at the elbows, and a sorry wig 
covered the head of humble subject of inquiryi 

Tlq*” from the last book of our story, we may 

recognize the favorite of Pluliiia, was accustomed to act the 
character of pedants, of schoolmasters and poets, and usually to 
take those parts where a beating or a ducking was to })e endured 
in the course of the ontortainnicnt. It was always his habit to 
bow ii; af^certaiu obsei^uious, ridiculous, and timid manner, and 
his faltering mqJo of speech w^as in complete unison with the 
characters hu performed, and never failed to excite laughter. 
Ho was considered a useful nierabor of the company, being upon 
all occasions active and ready to oblige. He ap])roacbed the 
" Count in his ovux peruliar style, saluted him, and answered 
every inquirj'' juqj; as bo would have done upon the stage. The 
Count surveyed liim for some time with attention and with 
4)leasure, and then addressing the Countess, he exclaimed, “ My 
chiltl, observe this man particularly— I could lay a wager tliat 
he is an eminent* actor a# present, or at feast that lie is capable 
of becoming one.” The man, hereupon, in the excess cf his 
deligl|t made a ridiculous sort of bow, at which H;e Count 
could not refraiil from laughing, and observed, “ He acts liis 
part to perfection — this mau can, doubtless, perform any 
character die pleases, and it is a X)ity that ho'»has not hitherto 
been better employed.* • 

An encomium so unusual was distressing to the .other actors. 
Melina, however, did not share the general feeling, but ratlicr 
coincided with the Count. He said with a respectful look, “ It 
is indeed too true, and both he and many of us have long neecle<l 
the proper ;ipprociation of so excellent a judge as wo perceive 
your Excellency to be,” 
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“ Is the wliolo company present ? ” inquired the Count. 

“Several meinhers are absent,” replied the artful Melijia, 

“ hut if we could cfilculatc upon receiving support we slxould 
soon be able to complete our company without going far.” 

Durhig this time Philina remarked to the Countess, “^Thero 
is a very huiidsoino youiijf man upstairs, who will doubtless 
soon hoconic a first-rate amateur.” 

“Why does he noL sliow himself ?” inquhed the Countess. 

“ I will call Ifira,” answered Philina, and she immediately 
disappeared. k 

^ yim found Wilhelm still engaged with Iviignon, and she 
I)ersuadetl him to d(;8c,Bn(l. lie accompanied her with some 
reluctance, but curiosity induced liim id comply, for having 
iioard that some persons f)f rank had arrived, ho was anxious 
to know something further about them, l ^'rtgm.- hA.mtered the 
apartment, his eyes at once encountered the look of the^iuntess, 
wduch was fixed upon him. Philina presented him to the lad}’', 
w'hilst the Count in the mean time was engaged with the rest 
of tlie company. Wilhelm bowed respectfully, but it was not 
without embarrassment that he answered, the various, inquiries 
of iiiu charming Conn toss. JTcr beauty and. youth, hei grace 
and elegance., as well as l>er accomplished manners, produced 
the most delightful impression ujxm hiin, es})ecially^as her con¬ 
versation and Ijor looks were somow’hut timid and cmbaritassed. 
Williolm Avas presented tlic Count likewise, but the latter 
bestowed less attention upon him, but turning to the window 
W'hercj his lady was standing, he appeared to make some in¬ 
quiries of lier. It wais easy to perceive that they agreed per¬ 
fectly in o])inion, and that slio sought by her earnest entrej^tioe,- 
to confirm liini in Ids intentions, w'hat^ver they might be. 

He turned soon afterwards to the comjiany and said, “I 
cannot stay any longer at the present mbment, hut I will send 
a friend io you, and if you are moderate in your demands and 
will exert yourselves to the utmost, I liavo no objection that 
you should perform at the castle.” 

The whole compan}||^testified their joy at this annou;ncement, 
and in particular I'hilina, who theroupon‘kissed the hand of the 
C'ountess with the greatest emotion. “ See, little one I” said 
Ihe Countess, at the samb time patting the check of the light- 
liearted girl, “ See, child, you must visit me again ; I will keep 
my ju’omise to you, but in the mean time yon must dyess your¬ 
self better. ” Philina observed, by way of excuse, that she had 
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not much money to spend upon her wardrobe, whereupon 
the Countess ordered her maid to give her au English 
boftnet and a silk handkerchief, articles * which could be 
unpacked \vithout difficulty, d'ho ctountess herself arranged 
them on JPhiliiia, who continued very cleverly^ both by her 
conduct and demeanor to suppoil hiv claims to a saintlike 
sinless character. ^ 

The Oomit to^k his lady’s hand and eonducted hjr down¬ 
stairs. As sho passed the company she saluted tliemmll in the 
most gracious manni^u', and turning tc Wilhelm, sho said to Jiiiii 
in the kindest wa;;^, “ W^e shall soon meet again.” 

The company felt cheered by these hap]>y prospects, aiid 
each one allowed iTeelscope to his hopes, io his wishes, and Jus 
fancies, sufi'gestod the chameter which ho would like to per- 
form» and BMlai of th(^p])lauso which he expected to receive. 
Melina«<fl!^bo hiepn Ilihe was considering whether ho could not 
manage by means of a few hasty i)orformances to cxtrac-t a little 
money from the inhabitants of tlio town, and so to afford his 
company an opportunity ftfr practicing their parts. Home of 
tlie others hi tho moan time made tlu'ir way to the kitehoii, 
where th *y ordf'ryl a L)cttcr dinner than they had lately been 
accusiomcd to enjoy. 

• 

AC^er a few days the Baron arrived, and Melina received 
him with some little trepidation. Tlie Count had announced 
lum as a critic, and tho whole company apprehended that ho 
might soon discover their iiiciricioncy, and perceive that tliey 
wore not a Regular Toinjiany of actors, as in point of fact tlicy 
.'Vore scarcely able to perform a single play jiroporly ; but tlie 
fears'of the manager and of the others were soon allayed upon 
finding that tho l.iiiroii pafrouized tlie stage of his native land, 
and always gave a corifcal welcome to every member of the pro- 
fegsioj]^ He saluted them with dignity, and expressed tho hap¬ 
piness he felt in meeting so unexpectedly with a German 
company, in becoming connected with them, ^nd in introdu¬ 
cing tho native Muses to tho castle of his relative. Ho tlien 
drew a manuscript fronf his pocket, wherlupon Melina fancied 
he was about to road the terms of the contract; but it turned 
.out to be something of a wholly differffrit nature. Tho Baron 
requested that they would listen attentively whilst he read to 
them a play of his own composing, which he was anxious they 
should perform. They at once formed a circle round him and 
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seemed delighted at the prospect of so easily securing the friend¬ 
ship of HO important a patron, but they could not help feeling a 
simultaneous shudder at the thicloioss of the manuscript. T^ey 
liad good reason for their apprehensions, for the play consisted 
of five acts, and every act seemed interminable. * 

The hero r)f the piece was distinguished for his virtue and 
generosity, but was a misunderstood and persecuted man; 
iinfiKy, however, ho proved victorious over his enemies, from 
wiiom the strictest poetical justice would Kave been exacted 
if ho liad'hot ])ar(lonod them upon the spot. 

] luring the rehearsal* of this piece, eac|^ of the audience 
f(*:jnd (xujasion to reflect ujwn his own particular circum¬ 
stances, to recover from his previous ^depression of spirits* 
and to experience a sensation of the happiest self-contentment 
at the })leas,'int prospects which were opening in the future. 
Tliose who found no characters in the them¬ 

selves, silently condemned the composition, and consitmrod the 
Iliinm as an unsuccessful author, whilst, on the other hand, 
those who discovered an occasional passage which they thought 
would elicit the applause of an audience praised it in the most 
extravagant manner, and thus abundantliv satisfied the vanity of 
the author. 

The business was soon completed, Melfna succeeded in 
concluding a most profitable engagement wi^h, the Baron, 
which he carefully concealed from the other members'’of tho 
company. 

In tho course of conversation Melina mehtionod Wilhelm’s 
name to tlie Baron, described liim as poisessing qualities for 
dramatic composition and talents for succeeding Us an actor. ■ 
The Baron immediately sought Wilhelm’s acquaintance ns’a 
culleague, and Wilhelm thereupon produced 'some small pieces 
of his own comj>osition which with a^ few* other trifles had 
escaped, on that day when he had committed tho greater part 
of his writings to the flames. The Baron praised not ^Wiy the 
]>i(^cos, but Wilhelm’s recitation of them, and he took it for 
granted that tliC latter would join the others in tjieir visit to 
' the castle, promising^ upon his departure that they'should ?dl * 
experience the greatest hospitality, enjoy comfortable quarters, 
good faro, and receive a^i abundance of applause and of presents, 
to which Melina added the promise of a small pecuniary dona¬ 
tion us pocket money. 

We may conjecture how the spirits of the company were 
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revived by this visit. All parties were relieved from the ap¬ 
prehension of poverty and misfortune, and they wore restored 
tofbhe hope of honor and enjoynientj They lost no time in 
practically realizing their expectation^<„and they all from that 
moment considered it discreditable to keep a single farthing in 
their purse. ^ • 

Wilhelm was in the mean time considering with himself 
whether he oiigl^not to accompany the ^others to the cifetle, 
•and for uiorb than one reason ho determimed to do so. Melina 
hoped that this advantageous engagement would enatile him to 
pay off a part of hjl.^debt, and WiUielm, whose great object was 
to study mankind, felt unwilling to Jose such an opportunity «of 
becoming aequainted|With the great w'-oiid where he trusted 
to aoqui?''. so much experience of life in* general, as well as of 
himself and of drateiatic art. He was unwilling Jbo admit his 
extreme !lW*«L^.i#^iimself once more in company with the 
beautiful Countess. He wished ratlier to impress upon Iiimself 
tbo great value of Ixjcomiiig acquainted wdth persons in an 
exidted sphere of life. His mind wiis filled with visions of the 
Count, the Countess, and the Baron, he thought of the ease, the 
grace, and the jpyrpriety of their manners, and when he found 
himself alone, he*T>xclaiined with enthusiasm, “Happy, thrice 
happy they v^ho are raised by their birth above the lower 
ranks of mankind, who never even in a transient manner expe¬ 
rience those difficulties which oppress many good men during 
•the whole course^ of their lives. From their exalted position 
their view is fixteijsivo and commanding, and each step of their 
progress in life is easy. From the moment of their birth they 
embark as if were in a sliip, and in the voyage of life which we 
*all have to make, they profit by the favorable breeze, and over¬ 
come the adversb gale, more fortunate 4,han others, who are 
condemned to waltc ^eir strength in swimming, deriving no 
advantiage from the prosperous wind, and who when tl^e storm 
arises 'become exhausted, and miserably perish. What case, 
what a natural grace is theirs, who are horn to hereditary 
fortune! dlow secure is mercantile enterprise when estab¬ 
lished on the basis of a,8olid capital, wh%n tlie failure of some 
chance speculations cannot reduce the whole to ruin I Who 
can better understand the value and the worildessness of 
earthly things than he who has enjoyed them from his youth, 
—who can earlier train his spirit to tlio pursuit of the useful, 
the necessary, and the true than he who is able to correct his 
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crrorH ;il an ago \vliou liia strcngtli is frosli, to commence a new 
career I ” 

In sucJi terms'did Wilhelm congratulate the denizens of the 
higlier regions, and not’ them only, but all who wore privileged 
to apiij'oaeJj tjjoir circle and to draw comfort froto then' foun¬ 
tain of refreshment. Aifd ho thanked his destiny for the pros- 
pccl^ ho saw before him of ascending to those spheres. 

In the mean tiinetMelina had taken inuclsctroublo to arrange^ 
the comi>cny aeta)i’ding to the talents of each actor, that each 
might produce his proi)eir effect. But wlj.en in pursuance of 
Ills owii views and of tlie Count’s commafids, he liad made 
many exertions for this purpose, he was ohliged to feel satis¬ 
fied when lie came U' cxeeuie his }>laiis( with permitting the 
actors to take llioso ])art.s for wJiidi tljoy deemed themselves 
licst adaj>ted. In general tliorefore Ilover, 
I’hilina the attendant, whilst the two young ladmfr^divided 
hetween tliem the characters of artless tender maidens — but 
the boisterous oJd man played liis part the best. Melina con¬ 
sidered himself competent to act the cavalier, whilst his wife 
U) her great disajipointment was forced to content herself witli 
the characUir of a young wife or aji aifoctbw'ate inotlicr ; and 
as the modern plays rarely bitrodnce the poekor the j)edant in 
a ridiculous point of view, the Count’s favorite usually person¬ 
ated a presidimt or a miiii.ster of state, and they wore generally 
represented as knaves and severely handled in the fifth act. 
Melijia also as ehamherlahi or chamberlain’s as.sist|,i]it look ideas- 
ure in repeating the absurdities which some worthy Gennaiii 
authors iiitrodiiee into certain plays — ho was parfial to these 
cluiraeters, because they afforded him an opportunity for assum 
jng a fashionable dress, and jiraeticing the airs of a courtier, 
which he fancied ho could play with great perfection. 

'riie com[)aiiy was soon joined hy Some other actors who 
arrived from dillWeiit parts of the neighborhood, aifit who 
were engaged without undergoing a very strict examination, 
and without having to .submit to very burdeiLsoine conditions. 

Wilhelm, who had been more than once vainly eiij;reated by 
Melina to perform as an amateur, eviiiced the greatest inter¬ 
est fur the ^.mecess of the enterprise, without however receiving 
the slightest recognition of his services from tho new director. 
The latter indeed seemed to imagine that the assumption of his 
new ollico imparted to him the necessary qualities for filling it 
properly. The task of abbreviating tho performances seemed 
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one ol his most agreipable pursuits, and his skill herein enabled 
him to reduce any piece to the regular measure of time, with¬ 
out regarding any otlier consideration. He was warmly sup¬ 
ported, the public seemed delighted, and the most refined 
classes in the town maintained that even the couiat theater was 
not so well managed as tlieirs. 




STROLLING PLAYERS. 


By OEOnGE CRABBE, 

■' r 

[For biographical Bkolcli, w-s page JllXl.] 

call, we now behold 
Oar Troop Dramatic, heroes known of old, 

And those, since last they marched, enlisted and enrolled: 
Mounted on hacks or borne in wagons some, 

The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 

Three favored places, an unequal time, 

J<'iiiio suppqft this company sublime; 

Ours for the longer jjeriod — see how light 
Yon part:,es move, their former fi’icnds in sight, 

■Whose claims are all allowed, and friendship glads the night 
Low public rooms shall sound with words divine, 

And private lodgings hear how heroes shine; 

No talk of pay slmll yet on pleasure steal. 

But-kindest weVome bless the friendly meal; 

While e’er the social jug and decent cheer, 

Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 

Peruse these bills,^aiul see what each do, — 

Beholdi the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew; 

Chflmge but the gaAnent, and they’ll all engage 
iB#* take each part, and act in every age : 

Culled from all houses, what a house are they ! 

Swept from all barns, our Borough critics sa;j^; 

But with some poilion of a critic’s ire, 

We all endure them 5 there are some ad^nirc; 

They might have praise confined to farce alone; 

Pull well they grin, they should not try to groan; 

But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as tlieir lives: 

He who Squire Richard’s part could well sustain, 

Finds arf King Richard he must roar amain — 
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“ My ])orse! niy hfjrso! ” — liO! now to their abodes, 
Como lorrls and lovers, empresses and gods. 

The master mover these scenes has made 
No trifling gain iii this adventiirons trade; 

Trade we ra;iy term it, for he duly buys 
Arms 6nt of use an<j undirected eyes; 

Tlutse. he instructs, and guides them as he can, 

And vends each night the manufactured man: 

Long as our custom lasts they gladly sta5^, 

TliWi strike their tents, like Tartars! and awayl 
I’he plaric grows bate wxicre they too len^*- remain, 

But grass will rise ore they return again. 

Children of Tliespes, welcome ! knights and queens! 
Counts ! barona I beauties I when bef )re your scenes, 
And mighty monarchs thuncVriaig from your throne; 
Then stc'p behind, and all your glo^^gone: 

Of crown and jxalaee, throne and guams'bereTT 
The pomp is vanislied and tho care is left. 

Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel, 

Wlieu the full house secures the plenteous meal; 
I'datCriiig and liattcred, each attempts to raise 
A broth(U’’s merits for a brother’s praise : 

For never hero shows a i>rouder heart, •*'' 

Than he who proudly acts a hero’s jtart; '* 

Is or without cause; tho boards, wc know, carf yield 
Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the stage, to be in turn 
Tlie prince wc honor, and the knave we spurii ,4 
Bravely to bear tho tumult of the crowd,o 
Tlic hiss tremendous, and the censure loud: 

These arc their jiarts, — and he who these sustains 
Deserves some praise and profit for his pains. 

Heroes at least of gentler kind aio they, 

Against whose swords no weeping v^idows pray, 

No lilood their fury sheds, nor havoc marks their wa^ 
8iid happy race I soon raised and soon depressed,^*’ 
Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest; 

Poor "vvithrmt prudence, with afflictions vain, 

Not w’arned liy misery, not enriched by gain: t 

Whom Justice, \»itying, chides frorh place to place, 

A w&,nderiiig, careless, wretched, merry race, 

Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts; 

Then cast oil care, and in the mimic pain 
or tragic woe feel spirits light and vain^ , ' 
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Distress and hope — the mind’s tlie body^s‘wear, 

The man’s affliction, and tlie actor’s toar: 

Alternate times of fastinj' and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 

Slaves though ye be, your wand’ring freedom seems. 
And •with your varying vie-ws and restless schemes, 
Your griefs are transient, as your joys are dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs — ah! what avail thy charms, 
Fa’" Juliet r f'ith that infant in thine etnus ; 

What those heroic lines thy patience learns, 

Wliat all the aid thy present Rom‘ o earns, 

Whilst thou drt crowded in that lumbering wain 
With all thy plaintive sisters to complain 
Nor is tlieir lack »,<■>£ labor -- To roheari^?. 

Day after day, pour serjips of prosn and verse; 

To bea* each other^ spirit, pride, and spite; 

To ^■W’V./'rant \1Ve hearta(?hc of llie night; 

To dress in gaudy' patchwork, and to ft>ree 
The mind to think on the appointeal course; — 

This is laborious, ami may be defined 
Tlie bootless labor of the thriftless mind. 

vctc’-au dame: 1 see her stand 
Iiitent and fwviive with her book in hand ; 

Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part, 

Then dwdls on ol>jects neareT to the he.art; 

Acro.ss the rcumi sho ]>aeos, gets her tone, 

And lits her features for the Danish tliivme; 

To-night a qceen — 1 niaik her motion slow, 

I hear her speech, and Hamlet’s mother know. 

Methinks ’ti:; pitiful to sec her try 
For strength of arms and energy of eye; 

With vigor lost, and spirits worn away, 

Her pomp ahd pride she labors to display; 

And when awhile she’s tried her ]>art to act, 

To find her thoughts arrested by some fact; 

^Yhen struggles more and more severe are seen, 

In the plain ac.tress than the Danish queen,— 

At length she feels her part, she finds deligl*,t, 

And fUncies all the plaudits of the night; 

Old as she is, she smilea at every speet^h. 

And thinks no youthful part beyond her reach. 

But as the mist of vanity again 
Is blown away, bj’ press of present pain, 

Sad and in doubt she to her purse applies 
For cause of comfort, where no comfort lies; 
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Then to her task she sighing turns again — 

“Oh ! Ilamlot, thou hast cleft my heart in twain!” 

And wJio that ppor, consumptive, withered thing, 
Who strains her slevider throat and strives to sing ? 
Panting for breath, and fon 3d her voice to drop, 
And far unlike the inmate of the shop, 

AVhere she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laughed off at night the labors of the day; 

With novels, vd^’ses, fancy’s fertile powefti’J 
Anti sister c-onvcrse passed the evening hours; 

Put Cynthia’s soul "v^as soft, her wishes,strong, 

ITor judgment weak, and her conclusions '^\rrong; 

The moi’uing call and counter wore her dread, 

And her coiiteiiv[)t the needle and tbd thread ; 

But when she read a gentle daipsel’s part, 

Her W)e, her wish! she had tliom all by heart. 

At length the hero of the boardsTfrew nigtfj* 
Who S})ake of love till sigh reechoed sigh; 

He told in honeyed words his deathless flame, 

And she his own by tender vows became; 

Nor ring nor license needed .souls so fond, 

Alfonso’s passion was his Cynthia’s bond; 

And thus the siinide girl, to shame betraf^id^ 

Sinks to tlie grave forsaken and dismayed. • 

Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope', 

See her ! the grief and scandal of the troop; 

A wretched martyr to a childish pride, 

Her w'oe insulted, and her praise denied;» 

Her liumhle talents, though derided, used, 

Her prospects lost, her confidence abus^id; 

All that remains — for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils— is an early grave. 

Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take Weed 
What dreams ye cherish, and what Ipoks’ye read! 
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Bv Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

(From the “ Waverley Novels.”) 

fSiu Walter Scott ; Tire great Scotch novelist and poet; bom AiigOSt 16, 
1771, in Edinburgh, where he attended the university. He practiced as an advo¬ 
cate for a while, then withdrew from the bar and devoted his attention largely to 
literature. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” (1806) trought hijn into promi¬ 
nence as an author; and In 1814 he published anonymously “ Waverley,^’ the 
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first of the “ Waverley Novels,” Tie became a partner in Constable’s publish¬ 
ing house and the Bailautymi.s’ printing house, in order to realizo all sides of 
Iho profit from his works; but bad management, and his immense overdiiifts on 
their resources to build up a groat feudal estate at ^ bbotsford, left them so wealt 
that the panic of 1825 ruined both. lie wore out his life in the effort to pay up 
in full the liabilities of £120,000, ami the royalties on his bo(^ks achieved this 
after his death. His other great poems are ' “Ijirmion ” and the ” Lady of tlie 
Lake,” and lesser ones in merit are “Ilokeby,” “Tho Lord of the Isles,” 
” Harold the Dauntless,” ” The Bridal of Triennaiu,” and “ 'I'lie Vision of Don 
Roderick.” Among tlib ‘‘ Waverleys” may be cited/* Guy Manneving,” “ Tlic 
Antiquary,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” “Old Mortality,” “Hob P<oy,” “The 
Bride of Lammennoor,” “ Iv.anhoe," “Kenilworth,” “The Abbot,” “Quentin 
Durward,” “The PiraGi,’* and “ The Talisman. ’J 

Dandtk Dinmont. 

r 

[A .sketch of a Porder Farmer and (,' his sports. The farmer is .still a hard rider 

^ to hounds. ] 

Without noticing ilic occupations of an intervening day 
or two, which, as they consisted of the ordinary sylvan amuse¬ 
ments of shooting and coursing, Ijiive nothing sufliciently inter¬ 
esting to detain the reader, w'c pass to one in some degree 
peculiar t j Sccitlaud, .v^hicli may be called a sort of salmon 
hunting. This cllaso, in whicli the fi.sh is ptirsued and struck 
with barbed spears, or a sort of long-sbafted trident, called a 
waster, is much practiced at the mouth of tlie Esk, and in the 
other salmon rivers of Scotland. T’lie sport i.*^ followed by day 
and night, but most commonly in the latter, when the fish are 
discovered by means of torches, or fire grates, filled with blazing 
fragments of tar ba’Tels, which shod a strong though jiartial 
light upon the water. On the present occasion, the princijial 
party were embarked in a crazy boat upon a part of the river 
wliich was enlarged and deepened by the restraint of a mill 
weir, while others, like the ancient Bacchanals in their gam¬ 
bols, ran along the bairns, brandishing their torches and spears, 
and phfsuing the salmon, some of which endeavored to escape 
up the stream, while others, shrouding themselves under roots 
of trees, fragments of stones, and large rocks, tempted to con¬ 
ceal themi^clves from the researches of the fishermen. These 
the party in the boat detected by the slightest indications ; the 
twinkling of a fin, the raising of an ai" bell, was sufficient to 
pennt out to these adroit sportsmen in what direction to use 
tfieir weapon. 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those accustomed 
to it; but as Brown was not practiced to use the spear, he soon 
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tired of making efforts which were attended with no other con¬ 
sequences than jarring his arms against the rocks at the bottom 
of the rivei*, upon which, instead of the devoted salmon, he 
often bestowed his blow'. Nor did he relish, tholigh he con¬ 
cealed feelings which wo.uld jn.6i have been understood, being 
quite so near the agonies bt the expiring salmon, as they lay 
flapping about in the boat, which they moistened with their 
blood. Ho Ibereforti requested to be put a'Shore, and, from the 
top of a hcwjh^ or broken bank, enjoyed tlie Eceno much more 
to his satisfaction. Ofte::i he thought of lis, friend Dudley, the 
artist, w'heu ho observed the effect produced by the strong red 
glare on the romantic banks under Avhieh tlie boat glided. Now 
tlio light diminished*Lo a distant star that seemed to tw'iiikle on 
the waters Jihe tliose whicli, according to the legends of the 
country, the water kelpie sends for tlj^)iirpo9?f4j4.ii]ylieatiug 
the watery grave of his victims. Tlien it advanced nearer, 
briglitcning and enlarging as it again aj^proached, till the broad 
flickering tiaino rendered bank, and rock, and tree, visible as it 
passed, tingeing them wutli its own red glare of dusky light, 
and resigning tlicin gradually to darknof,s, or tq pale moonlight, 
as it receded. By this light also were secu^uie figures in the 
boat, now holding high their weapons, now siboping to strike, 
now standing upright, bron/aMl by the same red iglarc, into a 
color which might have holitted tlie regions of Baudem'onium. 

Having amused liimself for some time wuth these effects of 
Uglit and shadtiw, Brown strolled lioniewards tonVards the farm- 
house, gazing in his way at the persons eti-gaged in the sport, 
two or three of whom are generally kept together,'one holdin^g^ 
tlie torch, tho otliers with tlieir spears, ready to avail them¬ 
selves of the light it .affords to strilae their ^rey. As he ol)- 
served one man struggling wuth a very^weighty salmon which 
he had speared, but w'as unable completely to raise frqm the 
water, Brown advanced close to the bank to see the issile of his 
exertions. Tho man wdio held the torch in this instance was 
the huntsman, ^vhose sulky demeanor Brown had already 
' noticed with surprise^ , 

“ Come here, sir ! ‘come here, sir I look at this ane I He 
turns up a side like a sqjiv.” Such was the cry from the assist¬ 
ants when some of them observed Brown advancing. 

“ Cround the waster weel, man I ground the waster weel 1 
— baud him down — ye haona the pith o’ a cat! ”-i~were tho 
cries of advice, encouragement, and cspostulatiou, from those 
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who were on the bank, to the sportsmun engaged with the 
salmon, who stood up to his middle in water, jingling among 
broken ice, struggling against the force of the fish and the 
strength of the current, and dubious in what maimer he should 
attempt to secure his booty. \s Brown came to the edge of 
the bank, he called out — “Hold i.j.. your torch, friend hunts¬ 
man I ” for he had already distinguished his dusky features by 
the strong Ught cuJt upon them by the bhre. Bui the fehow 
no sooner heard hia voice, and saw, or rather ooiKdiidcfl, it was 
Brown who approached liim, than, instea<l of advancing his 
light, ho lei it drop', as if accidentally, into the water. 

“ The deil’s in Gabriel! ” said the spearman, as the frag¬ 
ments of glowing woo(? floated half-blazing, half-sparkling, but 
soon extinguished, down the stream — “the deil’s in the man ! 
-- lil never nnister hinwwitliout the light — and a braver kip¬ 
per, could 1 but land him, never reisted abiine a pair o’ eleoks.” 
Some dashed into the water to lend their assistance, and the 
fish, which was afterwards found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, 
\va8 landed in safety. 

The behavior of the huntsman struck Browm, although he 
had no recollecvhv^ of his face, nor could conceive why he 
should, as it apj>«ared he evidently did, shun his observation. 
Hould it bo cue. of the footpads he had encountered a few days 
before? 'The supposition was not altogeOicr im])robable, al¬ 
though unw'arranted b}’’ any observation be was able to make 
upon the man’s figure and face. To be sure, the villains w’ore 
their hats much slouched, and had loose coals, and their size 
was not in any way so peculiarly discriminated as to enable him 
to resort to that criterion. He resolved to speak to his host 
Dinmont on the subject, but for obvious reasons con(;ludod it 
were best to defer the explanation until a cool hour in the 
morning • 

The sportsmen returned loaded with fish, upwardt of one 
hundred salmon having been killed within the range of their 
sport. The best were selected for the use ,of the principal 
farmers, tKe others divided among their slicplierds, cotters, de¬ 
pendents, and others of inferior rank :/ho attended. These 
fish, dried in the turf smoko of their cabins, or shoali.igs, formed 
a savory addition to the mess of potatoes, mixed with onions, 
which was the principal part of their winter food. In the 
mean while, a liberal distribution of ale and whisky was made 
among tlienl, besides what was called a kettle of fish, — two or 
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three Balnion, nahiely, plunged into a caljlroii, and boiled for 
their supper, lirown accompanied his jolly landlord and <ifche 
rest of his friends into the large and smoky kitchen, where this 
savory mess recked on'an oaken table, massive enough to have 
dinod Joliniiie Armstrong andmerry men. All was’hearty 
clieer and huzza, and jest clamorous laugliter and bragging 
alternately, and raillery between whiles. Our traveler looked 
earnestly around for<^tlic dark countenance-”1' Jlie fox hunter j. 
but it was> nowhere to be seen. At length he,hazarded a ques¬ 
tion concerning him. “,That was an awJc^^:ard accident, my 
lads, of one of you, who dropped his torch in the water when 
his companion was struggling with the large fish.” 

“ Awkward!” roUirncd a shepherd, 'looking up (the same 
stout young fellow who had speared the salmon), “ho deserved 
liis paiks for’t—to put out the liglit whan the fisk 'vi^is on ane’s 
witters! — I’m weel convinced Gabriel drapped the foughies 
in the water on purpose —he doesna like to see onybody do a 
thing better tliaii liimser.” 

“Ay,” said another, “he’s sair shamed o’ himsel’, else he 
would have been up here tbe iiiglit — Gabriel like?.fi little o’ 
the gudo thing as weel as ony o’ us.” 

“Is he of this country?” said IlroAvn. 

“ Na, na, he's Iwen but shortly in office ; buj lie’s a fell 
bimter — he’s frao doAvn the country, some gate on the**Dam- 
fries side.” 

“ And wliat’s his name, pray ? ” ' 

“Gabriel.” 

“But Gabriel wliat? ” 

“Oh, Lord kens that; we diuna mind folks a£ter-n 3 ,me 8 ' 
muckle here, they run sae muokle iiitq clans.”* 

“Ye see, sir,” said an old shepherd, rising and speaking very 
slow, “ the folks hereabout are a’ Armsti^ongs and Elliot and 
sic like -**- twa or three given names — and sq, for distii*Mon’B 
sake, the lairds and farmers have the names of their places 
that they live at- 7 ,-as for example, Tam o’ Todshaw, Will o* the 
I'lat, Robbie 0 ’ Sorbietrees, and our good master ilere, o’ the 
Charlios-hope. — Awe^l, sir, and then th*e inferior sort 0 ’ people, 
ye’ll observe-, are kend l)y sorts 0 ’ by-names some 0 ’ tliem, as 
Gliiikct Christie, and tlie Deuke’s Davie, or maybe, like this 
lad Gabriel, by his employment; as for example, Tod Gabbiai 
or Hunter Gabbie. He’s no been lang here, sir, and I dintm 
think onybody kens him by ony other name. But it’s no right 
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to rin him doon aliixit his back, for lie’s a fell fox hunter, though 
hols maybe no just sae clever as some o’ the folk hereawa’ wi’ 
the waster.” 

After some further desultory conversation, the superior 
sportstnen retired to conclude O 10 evening after their own man¬ 
ner, leaving the others to enjoy TTPSiusolves, unawed by their 
presence. That evening, like all those which Brown had passed 
,at Oharhos-hop^^ .was spent in much innocent mirth and con¬ 
viviality. The^'itter might have approached to ^tJfe verge of 
riot, but for the^o^d women ; for sr vcral of the neighboring 
mutretMS (a phrase of a signification Imw different from wJ^at 
it bears in more fasbioiiuble life !) liad assembled at (’Iiarlies- 
hope to witness tbe ef ent of this memorable evening. Finding 
the punch bowl was so often replenished that tln^rc was some 
<langer of their gracioffis presence being forgotten, they rushed 
in valorously upon the Tccreant revelers, headed by our good 
mistress Ailie, so that Venus speedily routed Bacchus. The 
fiddler and piper next made their api)earance, and the- best j)art 
of the night was gallantly consumed in dancing to their music. 

An c4.ter hunt thetnext day, and a badger baiting the day 
after, consumeif tl?* time merrily. - 1 liope our traveler will not 
sink in the reader’s estimation, sponsman though lie may be, 
•when I infopri him tiiat on this last occasion, after young Be])- 
per li^id lost a fore foot,* and Mustard the second had been 
^nearly throttled, he begged as a particular and personal favor 
of Mr. Dinmont, that the poor badger, who had made so gallant 
a defense, shouldpermitted to retii'e to his earth without 
further molestation. 

’ * The farmer, who would probably liave treated this request 
with supreme coirtempt liiid it come from^ny other person, v’as 
contented, in Brcfwn’s case, to express the utter extremity of 
his wonder. “Weel,^ he said, “that’s queer encuoh! — But 
since^ take his part, deil a tyke shall meddle wi’ him* mair in 
my day — we’ll e’en mark him, and ca’ him the captain’s brock 
— and I’m^sure I’m glad 1 can do onything to^ibligeyou—but, 
Lord saver us, to care about a brock I ” 

After a week spent in rural sport, arm distinguished by the 
most frank attentions on the part of hii|honest landford, Brown 
bade adieu to the banks of^the Liddel and the hospitality of 
Charlies-hope. The children, with all of whom he had now 
become an intimate^and a favorite, roared manfully in full 
(&brus at his departure, and ho was obliged to promise twenty 
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times that lie woulii soon return anti play ovjijr all their favorite 
tunes upon the flageolet till they had them by heart. “ Coi^?te 
back again, captain,” sait,! one little sturdy follow, “ and Jenny 
will be your wife.” Jenny was about eleven years oW: she ran 
and hid liersel/ behind her mam 

“ Captain, come back,” fattid a little fat roll-about girl of six, 
holdijig her month up to be kissed, “and I’ll bo your wife my 
ainsel’.” \ » 

“They^must be of harder mold than I,” ^lought Brown, 
“who could part from so viaiiy kind hearts^wK/h indifference.” 
Tijo good dame, too, with matron modesty, and an affectionate 
simplicity that marked the olden time, offered her cheek to the 
departing guest — “ I^’s lit tle the like of ^s can do,” .she said, 

“ little indeed — but yet — if there were but onything-” 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Dinmont,you Smboldeii me to make a 
request — would you but have the kindness to weave* me, or 
work me, just such a gray plaid as the goodtnan wears ? ” He 
had learned the language and feelings of the country even during 
the short time of his residence, and was aware of the pleasure 
the request would confer. ,, 

“ A tait o’ woo’ would be scarce amang said the gude- 
wife, brightening, “ if ye shouldna hae tliat, and as gude a tweel 
as ever cam aff a pirn. I’ll speak to Johnnie IJpodsire, the. 
weaver at the Castletown, the morn. ‘ Fare ye weel, sir I %r-and 
may ye be just as hap])y yoursel’ as ye like to see a'body else — ^ 
and tliat would he a sair wish to some folk.” * * 

I must not omit to mention that our traveler left his trusty 
attendant Wasp to be a guest at Charlies-hope for a season. 
He foresaw that ho might prove a troublesome attendant in the 
event of lus being in jany situation whore secrecy and conceal¬ 
ment might be necessary. He was therefore •consigned to the 
care of the eldest boy, who promised, in* the words of the old 
song, tbit he should liave , 


A bit of his supper, a bit of his bed, 

and that he should be engaged in none of those perilous pas¬ 
times in which the raiVe of Mustard anci Pepper had suffered 
frequent raittilation. Brown now prepared for his journey, hav¬ 
ing taken a temporary farewell of his trusty little companiop. 
There is an odd prejudice in these liills in favor of riding. 
Every farmer rides well, and rides the whole day. Probably 
the extent of their largo pasture farms, and the ‘necessity of 
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surveying them nijMdly, first introduced this custom ; or a very 
zeiilous antiquary might di^rive it from the times of the I^ay of 
the Last Minstrel, when twenty thous'ind horsemen assemlded 
at the light of the t)eacon fiyes. But the trutli is undeniable ; 
they like to be on liorseback^t^jd can l)c with /lifliculty con¬ 
vinced that any one chooses walking from f)thcr motives than 
those of convenience or necessity. Accordingly, Dinmait in¬ 
sisted ..^/on inoiinuiig his guest, and accompanying liim ou 
horseback as fa • as the nearest town in Dumfries*’,hire, wliere 
ho had directed hir. baggage to be icnt, and from which he 
proposed to pursue his intended journey towai’ds Woodbourie, 
the residence of Julia Maunering. 

Upon the way he i^uestioned his comifanion cimoerning the 
character of the fox huntef ; but gained little information, as 
iio had been called to that oflico while Dimmmt was making 
Ihe round of the Highland fairs. “He was a shake-rag like 
fellow,” he said, “and, he dared to say, had gypsy blood in bis 
veins ; but at ony rate, be was nano o’ the smacks that had 
been on their quarters in the moss--he would ken tlnun wcel 
if he sawMthem ^.gain. • There jiro sonu'. no )>ad fedk amung the 
gypsies too, to be^ sic a gang,” added Daiidic ; “ if ever J see 
that auld randle tree of a wife again, I’ll gie her something to 
buy tobacco — I have a great notion sbe meant, me very fair 
after V.” 

. When they wgre about finally to part, the good farmer licld 
Jirown long by the hand, ami at length said, “Captain, the 
woo’s sac vveei up tjie year, that it’s paid a’ tlie rent, and we 
luive naething to do wi’ the rest o’ the siller when Ailie has 
fiad ,hcr new gown, and the bairns their bits o’ duds — now 
I -was thinking dl some safe hand to put it into, for it’s ower 
luuckle to ware on bri^ndy and sugar — noAV 1 liavo heard that 
you army gentlemen can sometimes buy yoursel’s uji a step; 
and if a hundred or twa would help ye on such an occasion, tlie 
bit scrape o’ your pen would be as good to me as the siller, and 
ye might .just take yere ain time o' settling* it—it wad be a 
great convenience to me.” Brown, who fedt, the full delicacy 
thai^ wished to disguise the conferring an obligation under the 
show of asking a favor, thanked h'lM g^atd/ul friend most 
heartily, and assured him ho would have recourse to his purse, 
without scruple, should circumstances ever render it conven¬ 
ient for him. And thus they parted with many expressions of 
mutual regard. 
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The End of an Ahld Song. 

# ' 

[The liLsl visit of Prince Charjc^, (Cliarlea II!.) to cause a rising. The date must 
be after Itedgauntlet ia the cbijtn of the detected coriispiracy. Tlie 
scene is not historical, though the not tnifrequently visited England, 

and even walketl in St, Jatn^s’ 'i:«a tlie Park undetected.) 

* 


‘HDo not concern yourself about me,” said, the nnfortunato 
prince ; “this is not''[be worst emergency iff which it has been^ 
111 }’^ lot to Pi and ; and if it were, 1 fear it not. i Shift for your¬ 


selves, my lords and genlkiuieii.” 

“ No, never! ” said the young liord 
now is in an honorable resistance.” 


“ Our only hope 


“Most true,” said Kedgaiintlet; “Itt despair renew the 
union amongst us which accident disturbed. 1 give iny voice 
for displaying the royal banner instant!^, and— How now? ” 
he concluded sternly, as Ivilias, lirst soliciting liis attention by 
pulling his cloak, put into liis haml the scroll, and added, it was 
designed for that of Nixon. 

liedgauutlet read—and, dropping it on the ground, con¬ 
tinued to stare ui)Oii the spot where it- fell wilh rak-^d hands 
and fixed eyes. Sir Kichard Olendale lift(Jfi*the fatal paper, 
read it, and saying, “Now all is indeed over,” handed it to 
Maxwell, who said aloud, “lUack Colin CamphelT, by God 1 I 
heard lie liad come post from London last night.” h 

As if in echo to his thouglits the violin of the blind man. 
was lieard playing with sjiirit, “The Campbells ai*!) Coming,” a 
celebrated clan march. * 

“The Campbells are coming in earnest,” said MacKellar; 
“they are upon us with the whole battalion from Carlisle.’,’ 
There was a silenoe of dismay, and two or^lirce of the com¬ 
pany began to drop out of the room. ^ 

Lord-s[)oke with the generous spirit of a young Eng¬ 

lish nobleman. “ If we have lieen fools, do not let us ne cow¬ 
ards. We have one here more precious than us all, and come 
hither on our warranty — let us save him at least.” . 

“ I'nie, most true,” answered Sir Hi<;liard Glendale. “ Let 
the King bo first caredNfor.” 

“That shall bo my^husiness,” said Redgauntlet; “if we 
have but time to bring back the brig, all will be well — I wiU 
instantly dispatch a party in a fishing skiff to bring her to.”— 
He gave his commands to two or three''of the most active 
among his followers. — “Let him be once on board,” he said, 
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$ “\nd there are enough of us to stand to arras and cover his 
retreat.” 

“Right, right,” said Sir^ichard, “ and I will look to points 
which can be made defensiole; and tne old powder-plot boys 
could not have made a more \gsperate resistance tliaii we shall. 
— Redgauntlot,” continued heT^I'^co some of ofir friends arc 
looking pale ; but inetlunks your nephew has more mettle in 
his eye now tham\^ien we wore in cold deliberation, witli tlan- 
*ger at a distanc^.” 

“ It is the of rur house,” said Ucdgauntlet our cour¬ 
age ever kindles highest on the losihg side. 1, too, feel that 
the catastroplie I have brought on must not be survived hy fts 
author. Let me lirst^’ he said, addressing Charles, “ see your 
Majesty’s sacred person in jjuch safety as can now be provided 
for it, and then-” # ^ * 

“Y*u may spare ail considerations concerning cie, gentle¬ 
men,” again repeated VJharlcs, “yon mountain of Criffei shall 
fly aw soon as I will.” 

Most threw themselves at his feet with weeping and en¬ 
treaty; some one or two slunk in confusion from the apart¬ 
ment an^worc^<ke 4 j,rd riding off. Unnoticed in such a scene, 
Dareie, his sistei^ and Fairford dre w together, and held each 
other by the -hands as those who, wlien a vessel is about to 
foundry: in fhe storm, determine to take their chance of life and 
death*togetIier. 

Amid thi^ scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly dressed 
in a riding habit, with a black cockade in his hat, hut without 
any arms ej^^cept a c9u>teau de chasse, walked iu* o the apartment 
without ceremony, lie was a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with 
a loofe and bearing decidedly military. He liarl passed through 
their guards, if in the confusion tliey how maintained any, 
without stop or queati#n, and now stood almost nnarmed among 
arineA men, who, nevertheless, gazed on him as on the angel of 
destruction. 

“You look coldly on me, gentlemen,” he jjaid. “Sir Ricli- 

• ard Glenddle — my Lord-, wo were not always such stran- 

gersk Ha, Pato-in-Pefil, how is it wi/h you ? and you too, 
Ingoldsby — I must not call you by any other name — why 
do you receive an old friend so coldly? But you guess my 
errand.” 

“ And are prepared for it, General,” said Redgauntlet; “ we 
are not men*to bo penned up like sheep for the slaughter.” 
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“rHliavvI you take it too seriously — let me speak but orfe i 
word with you.’* . ' 

“No words can shake our pij^-pose,” said Redgauntlet, 

“ were your whole coimhand, as l/suppose is the Qase, drawn 
round tlic house.” J r 

“ 1 am eerlainly not unsupported,” said the general; “ but 
if you would hear me-” 

‘‘Hear me, sir,” s^id the Wanderer, ste^pitig forward; “I 
suppose I am the mark you aim at — I surren^r myself will-’ 
ingly, to sa^e those gentlemen’s danger —let ms at least avail 
in their favor.” ' * 

* An exolarnation of “Never, never! ” broke from the little 
body of partisans, whp tlu’ew themselves round the unfortunate 
prince, and w^ould have seized or stj;uck tiown Campbell, had it 
not been that lie rt-raained with his a«”ms folded, and a look 
rather indicating impatience ])C!cause they would not haar him 
than the least apprehension of violence at their hand. 

At length he obtained a moment’s silenoe. “ I do not,” he 
said, “ know this gentleman ” (making a profound bow to the 
unfortunate prince), — “I do not wish to know him; it is a 
knowledge ivhich would suit neither of / ‘ 

“ Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been '^cll acquainted,” 
said Charles, unable to suppress, even at that hoiu’: of tk’ead and 
danger, the painful recollections of fallen royalty. ^ , 

“Ill one word, General Campbell,” said Redgauntlet,is it 
to bo peace or war ? — You are a man of hono^', and we can* 
trust you.” • 

“1 thank you, sir,” said the general; ‘"and 1 reply that the 
answer to your questioji rests with yourself. Come, do not b© 
fools, gentlemen; there was ])erhax)s no greiij} harm meap.t or 
intended by your gathering together in this obscure corner for 
a bear bait or a cockfight, whatever lother amusement you 
may ha\e intended, but it ms a little imprudent considering 
how you stand with government, and it has occasioned some 
anxiety. ^Exaggj'rated accounts of your purpose have been laid 
before government by the information of a traitor in^your own 
counsels ; and 1 was s^nt down post to take the command of a 
sufficient number of tn^ops in case these calumnies should be 
found to have any real foundation, I have come here, of course, 
sufficiently supported both with cavalry and infantry to do 
whatever might he necessary; but my coajmands are — and I 
am sure they agree with my inclination — to make no arrests. 
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I xky, to make no further'inquiries of any kind, if tkis good 
amenably will consider th^lr own interest so far as to give up 
their immediate purpose an I return quietly home to their own 
houses.” , ^ 

“ What I — all ? ” exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale — “ all, 
without exception?” 

“All, without,.one single exception,” said the general} 
^“such are my‘®i|;(\er8. If you accept i|iy terms, say so and 
inallJ haste; TOr things may happen to interferg with his 
Majesty’s kind\urposes towards you all.” 

“ His Majesty’s Kind purposes! ” *said the Wanderer. “Do 
I hear you aright, sir?” 

“I speak the Kind’s very words fromjiis veiy lips,” replied 
the general. “‘I wul,’said his Majesty, ‘deserve the conli- 
dence of my subjoci.s reposing my security in the fidelity 
of the»millions who acknowledge my title — in the good sense 
and prudence of the few who continue, from the eiT 0”8 of 
education, to disown it.’ — His Majesty wiU not even believe 
that the most zealous Jacobites M'ho yet remain can nourish a 
thought of exciting a civil war, which must he fatJil to their 
families' and thiHf^elves, besides spreading bloodshed and ruin 
through a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of his kins¬ 
man, that ^he*would engage brave and generous, though mis- 
takeny.rnen In an attempt which must ruin all who have escaped 
former calamities; anci he is convinced that, did curiosity or 
*any otlier nii^>tiv6 lead that person to visit this country, ho 
would soon see it'was his Avisest course to return to the Conti¬ 
nent; and ,his Majesty compassionates his situation too much 
to offer any obstacle to his doing so.” 

“Is this real’i” said^Rodgauntlet. “Can you moan this? 
— Am 1 — are all, are an} of these gontlemeii at liberty, with¬ 
out interruption, to Embark in yonder brig, which, I see, is 
now fvgain approaching tlie shore?” 

“ Y ou, sir — all — any of the gentlemen present,” said the 
general — “ all whom the vessel can contaii:^ arc at liberty to 
embark uffiinterrupted by me; but I advise none to go off who 
have not powerful reasons unconnected with the present meet¬ 
ing, for this will be remembered againB’;^ no one.” '' 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Redgauiitlet, clasping his hands 
together as the words burst from him, “ the cause is lost for¬ 
ever ! ” 

!A 

General* Campbell turned away to the window, as if to 
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avoid hearing wliat they said. Their consultation was tfuti 
momentary; for the door of escapji which thus opened waj as 
unexpected as the exige;ice wp^i tlreatening. 

“ VYo luivo your wc5r‘d of ^lonoy' for our protection,” said Sir 
Richard Glendale, “if we dissolve oui* meeting in obedience 
to your sum’raons ? ” 

“You have. Sir Richard,” answered the general. 

And 1 also ha\e your promise,” said^Rfcdgauntlet, “ that 
I may go on board yonder vessel, with any fr^nd whom I may 
choose to ^company me ? ” / 

“Not only that, Mr.' Ingoldsby — or*l will call you Mr, 
Redgauntlet once more — you may stay in the offing for a tide 
until you are joined by any person who may remain at Fair- 
ladies. After that there will be a sloop* of war on the station, 
and [ nceil Ilot^say your condition wilUtlien become perilous.” 

“ Perilous it should not be, General Campbell,” saM Rod- 
gauntlot, “or more perilous to others than to us, if others 
thought as I do even in this extremity.” 

“ You forgot yourself, my friend,” said the unhappy Adven¬ 
turer ; “ you forget that the arrival of this gcntbmaii only 
j)uts the copestoiie on our already adoptecU,rc?jolution to aban¬ 
don our bullftglit, or by wdiatover other wild name this head¬ 
long enterprise may be termed. I bid you farewell, unfriendly 
friends — I bid you farewell” (bowing to the general), “my 
friendly foe — I leave this strand as 1 landed upon it, alone 
and to return no more I ” ‘ 


“Not alone,” said Redgauntlet, “ while'there is blood in 
the veins of my father’s son.” , 

“Not alone,” said the other gentlemen present, stung with 
feelings which almost overpowered ^ the better reasons finder 
whicli they had acted. “We will not disown our principles, 
or See your person endangered,” 

“If -it bo only your purpose to see the gentlemaw *00 the 
beach,” said General Campbell, “ I will myself go with you. 
My presence ampng you, unarmed and in your power, will be 
a pledge of my f riendly intentions, and will overawe, should 
suoli bo offered, any interruption off the part of offijyious 
persons.” * t 

“ Bo it so,” said the Adventurer, with the air of a prince 
to a subject, not of one who complied wdth the request oi an 
enemy too powerful to be resisted. 

T'hoy left the apartment — they left the house — an unau- 
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'-tli^yticated and dubious, but appalling, sensation of terror had 
already spread itself amona the inferior retainers, who had so 
short time before strutted, aVd bustled^and thronged the door¬ 
way and tire passages. AVeport had arisen, of which the 
origin 6ould not be traced, of troops advancing,towards the 
spot in considerable numbers; and men avIio for one reason 
or other were most of them amenable to the arm of power 
bad eitbr, shrunlc into stables or corne/'S or tied the place 
entirely. There\was solitude on the landscape cxfopting the 
small party which row moved towards the rude pier, whore 
a boat lay manned, agreeably to Tledgauntlet’s orders pre¬ 
viously given. 

Tlie last heir of tlx® Stuarts leant on Redgauntlet’s arm as 
they walked towards the bi^ach; for the ground,was rough, 
and he no longer possessed the elasticity of limb and of spirit 
Avhich had, twenty years before, carried him over many a liigh- 
land hill as light as one of their native deer. His adherents 
followed, looking on the ground, their feelings struggling 
against the dictates of their reason. 

Gener^vl Campbell accompanied them with an air of appar¬ 
ent ease and in(ii3^,rence, but watching at the same time, and 
no doubt with some anxiety, the changing features of those 
v'ho acted in ^his extraordinary scene. 

Darjiie and his sister naturally followed their uncle, whose 
violence they no longer feared, while his character attracted 
their respect, and Alan Fairford attended them from interest 
in their fate, unnoticed in a party where all were too much 
, occupied with their own thoughts and feelings, as well as with 
tliii inmending crisis, to attend to his presence. 

Hmfway betwixt the house and the beach they saw the 
bodies of Nanty ©wart and Cristal Nixon blackening in the 
sun. 

“TfrtEb was your informer?” said Redgauntlet, Idoking 
back to General Campbell, who only nodded his assent. 

“Caitiff VTretch ! ” exclaimed Redgauntlet;'—-‘‘and yet the 
name were better bestowed on the fool who could be misled 
‘ by thbe.” 

“That sound broadsword cut,” said Cas general, “ lias saved 
us the shame of rewarding a traitor.” 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. The prince 
stood a moirent withf^folded arms, and looked ai*ound him in 
defep silence.* A paper was then slipped into his hands—he 
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U>oked at it and said, “ f find the two friends I have ai 
Fairladios are apprised of my deltiiiation, and propose toi'em- 
bark from Bowness. } presumo/this will not be an infringe- 
inciit of tlie condition's under wli/eli you have acted?” 

“ CertaivV not,” answered General Campbell; “ they shall 
have all facility to join you.” 

^ “ 1 wish, then,” said Charles, “ only another companion. 
Redgauntlet, the air of this country is as .hostile to you as .it 
Is to me.v These gentlemen have made theii* peace, or rather 
they have done nothing to break it. you — come you 

fnd share my home wnere chance shall cast it. We shall 
never vseo these shores again ; but we will talk of them and of 
our disconcerted liullfight.” ^ 

“I follow you, sire, through 2ife,” said Redgauntlet, “as I 
would have followed you to death. Formit me one moment.” 

The prince then looked round, and seeing the* abashed 
countenances of his other adherents bent upon the ground he 
hastened to say, “Do not think that you, gentlemen, have 
obliged mo less, because your zeal was mingled with prudence, 
entertained, I am sure, more on my o,wn account j^nd on that 
of your country than from selfish apprehe»ei6ns.” 

He stepped from one to another, and amid sobs and burst¬ 
ing tears received the adieus of the lait- remhant which had 
hitherto supported his lolty pretensions, and addressed them 
individually with accents of tenderness and affection. 

The general drew a litt le aloof, and signed* to Redgauntlet 
to speak with him while this scene proceeded. “It is now 
all over,” he said, “and Jacobite will be henceforward no, 
longer a party name. When you tiro of foreign parts dnd 
wish to make you^ peace, let mocknow. “Your restle'&s zeal 
alone has impeded your pardon hitherto.*^ 

“And now 1 shall not need it,”* said Redgauntlet. “I 
leave‘'England forever; but I am not displeased'^hat you 
should., hear my family adieus. — Nephew, come hither. In 
presence of Gctieral Campbell, I toll you that, though to breed 
you up in my own political opinions has been for'’many years 
my anxious wish, I un now glad tha't it could not be fitUcom- 
plished. ‘You pass i\ider the service of the reigning monarch, 
witliout the necessity of changing your allegiance — a change, 
however,” lie added, looking around him, “which sits more 
easy on honorable men than I could havKanticipated; but some 
wear the badge of their loyalty on their sleeve* and others in 
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;he heart. You will from henceforth he uncontrolled master 
of fill the property of wliicll forfeiture could not deprive your 
father — of all that ])elonged‘^o liim — excepting this, his good 
sword ” (laying his hand on** the weapon ho wore), “ which 
shall ne\er light for the House of Hanover; and„a 3 my hand 
will never draw weapon more, I shall sink it forty fathoms 
deep in the wide ocean. Bless you, young man I if 1 h»ve 
dealt bar .hly with you, forgive me. I ^had set my whole 
desires on one ptuiit — God knows, with no selfishij’purpose; 
and I am justly punished by this final termination of my views 
for having been too little scrupulous in the means by which h 
pursued them. —Niece, farewell, and may God Idess you also! ’’ 

“No, sir,” said TJt'as, seizing his liarS^d eagerly. “Yon 
have been hitherto my protector — 3011 are now in sorrow, lot 
me be your attendant an® your comforter in exile.” 

“ I thank you, ray girl, for your unmerited affection; but 
it cannot and must not be. The curtain here falls between us. 
1 go to the house of another — if 1 leave it before I quit the 
earth, it shall be only for the House of God. Once more, fare¬ 
well both !^, ,Tlie fatal doom,” he said with a melancholy smile, 
“will, I trust, noV'depart from the House of Rcdgauntlet, 
since its present represemtative has adhered to the Avinning 
side. T am coiivinced he will not change it, should it in turn 
become the losing one.” 

The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given his last 
adieus to his downcast adherents. Ho made a sign vdth his 
hand to Redgauntlet, who came to assist him into the skiff. 
General Campbell also offered his assistance, the rest appear¬ 
ing too much afiected by the scene which had taken i>lace to 
prevent him. • .. 

“You are not sorry, General, to do mo this last act nf 
courtesy,” said the Chevalier; “ and on my part I thank you 
for it, ^ '^’ou have taught mo the principle on Avhich iifen on 
the scaffold feel forgiveness and kindness even for t^r exe¬ 
cutioner. — Farewell! ” • 

' They w^e seated in the boat, which presently pulled off 
from the land. The (Oxford divine bejike out into a loud 
benediction, in terms which General Cailipbell was too gener¬ 
ous to criticise at the time or to remember afterwards ; — nay, 
it is said that, Whig and Campbell as he was, ho could not 
help joining.in ihe wiiversal Amen! which resounded from 
the shore. 
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The Clan R^ll Call. 

[Flora Maclvor, a Jacobitfo'lady, slugs tA Edward Waverley, a young English 
guntlomaii wliom she wishes to bring over to the Rightful Cause In the sum. 
incr of 17f[). Her poem la a Roll Call of the Clans.] ' 

, Here, like one of those lovely forms which decorate the land¬ 
scapes of Pou.ssin,'Waverley found Florfwgfemg on, the water¬ 
fall. Two ])accs further back stood Cathleeh, holding a small 
Scottish harp, the u.so of which had be^n taught to Blora by 
,Uory Dali, one of the last harpers of the Western Highlands. 
The sun, now .‘^looping in tlie west, gave a rich and varied tinge 
to all the objnets which surrounded '^(averle}^, and seemed to 
add more than liunian brilliancy A<) the full expressive darkness 
of Flora’s eye, exalted the richnes^ and purity of her com¬ 
plexion, and enlianeed the dignity and grace of hei‘beautiful 
form. Edward thought he had never, even in his wildest 
dreams, imagined a ligiiro of such exquisite and interesting 
loveliness. The wild beauty of the retrcjit, bursting upon him 
as if by magic, augmented the minglyd feeling delight and 
awe with wliich he a]i[»i’oached lu'r, like ift fair encliaiitress of 
Boiardo or Ariosto, by whose nod the acetfcery around seemed 
to have boon ciajalcd, an F.den in the wilderness. 

B’lora, like every beautiful woman, was conscious ol her.own 
power, and pleased with its elTects, which she could easily dis¬ 
cern from the respectful yet confused address of the young sol¬ 
dier. But, as she jio.ssessed excellent sense,'she gave the romance 
of the scene, and otJier accidental circumstances, full weight 
ill appreciating the feelings with which Waverloy seemed-ob- 
viiMisly to be impressed ; and, unacquainted with the ‘fanciful 
and susceptible iieculiarities of his character, considered his 
liomage as the passing tribute which k woman of even inferior 
charms iniglit have expected in such a situfition. SllU tfherefore 
quietly' led the way to a spot at such a distance from the cas¬ 
cade that, its Wound should ratlier accompany than intermpt 
that of her voice and instrument, and, sitting down upon 'a 
mossy fragment ofy-ook, she took tAe harp from CatMeen. 

“ I have given y^i the trouble of walking to this spot. Cap¬ 
tain Waverley, both because 1 thought the scenery would in¬ 
terest you, and because a Highland song would suffer still more 
from my imperfect translation, were I'to iritrodjice it without 
its own wild and appropriate accompaniments. To speak in the 
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{oel\cal language of njy country, the seat of the Celtic muse is 
ill tire mist of the secret and solitary hill, and her voice in the 
murmur of the mountain stream. He who woos*her must love 
the barren rock more than the fertile valley, and the solitude 
of the desert better than the festivity of the hall.” 

B'ew could have hoard this lovely woman make this declara¬ 
tion, with a voice where harmony was exalted by pathos, with¬ 
out exclai*..:ng that the muse whom she invoked could never 
find a more appropriate representative. But Wavcrlev, though 
the thought rushed on his mind, found no courage to utter it. 
Indeed, the wild feeling of romantic delight witli which he heard 
the first few notes she drew from her iiislrument amounted al¬ 
most to a sense of pain. ^ He would not. for oriels have quitted 
his place by her side ; }'et he almost longed for solitude, that 
he might decipher and cAiinine at leisure the coi.'.plication of 
emotions which now agitated his bosom. 

Flora, liad exchanged the meaHured and monotonous recita- 

O 


tivo of the bard for a lofty and uncommon Highland air, which 
had been a battle song in former ages. A fe^w irregular strains 
introduced p^’cludo of a wild and peculiar tone, which har¬ 
monized well with the distant waterfall, and the soft sigh of the 
evening breeze in the rustling leaves of an aspen which overhung 
the seat of the fair harpress. The following verses convey but 
little idea of the feelings with which, so sung and accompanied, 
thpy were heard by Waverley : — 


BATTLE SONO. 

There is mist on the mountain, and night on the vale, 
But more dark'is the sbep of the sons of the Gaol. 

A stranger commandod — it sunk on the laud; 

It has frozen each hlart, and bonumhed every hand! 

The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust; 

The bloodless claymore is but reddened with'rust. 

On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear, 

It is only to war with the heath cock or deer. 

The deeds of our sires if our bards should rehearse, 
Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse! 

Be mute every string, and be hushed every tone, 

That shall bid us remember the fame that is flown! 
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But ilie dark hours of night aijid of slumber are past; 
TJie morn on our mountains is dawning at last; 
Glenaladdle’s pea^s are illumed with the rays, 

And the streams t)f (Tlenfinnan leap bright in the blaze, 


0 higli-miuded Murray ! — the exiled — the dear! — 

In the blush of the dawning the Standakd uproar 1 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north Jet St fly, 

Like the sun’s latest flash when the tempest is nighl 

Yo sons of the stroUg, when that dawning shall break, 
Need the harj) of the aged remind you to wake? 

That dawn neyer beamed on your forefathers’ eye, 

But it roused each high cdiiefl.aiii vanquish or die. 

i 

O ! sprung from the kiug.s who in Islay kept .state, «, 
Proud chiefs of Clan Uanald, Glengarry, and Sleat! 
Combine like three streams from one mountain of snow, 
And resistless in union rush down on tlui foe! 


'Iruc sou of Sir Nvaii, undaunted L.iehiel,;». \ 

Place thy targe, on thy shoulder aud biffnish thy steel! 

Rough Kejipoeb, give breat.lj to thy buglff’s bold swell, 

Till far Coryarrick re.sound to the knell! 

, * 

C 

Stern sou of J^ord Kenneth, high tdiief of Kiutail, 

Let the stag in thy standard bound wild in Mm gale! 
May the race of Clan Gillean, the fearldss and free. 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, aud Itimdee! « 

Let the elan of gray Fiiigou, wl^jOse offspring has giveiS 
Such heroes to earth, and such martyrs heaven, 

Unite with the race of renowned Rorri More, 

To launch the long galley, and stretch to the oar, „ 

c 

fiow Mac-^himei will joy wJien their chief shall display 
The yew-crested bonnet o’er tresses of gray ! «. 

How the race of wronged Alpine aud murdered Glencoe 
Sha,U shout for ’Revenge when they pour on the foe! 

Ye sous of brown Dormid, who slew the wild boar, 
Resume the pure faith of the great Callum-More! 
Mac-Neil of the Islands, and Moy of tke Lake, < 

For honor, for freedom, for vengeance awake! * 
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\nere a large grey.houiid, bounding np the glen, jumped upon 
Flwa, and interrupted her music by his importunato caresses. 
At a distant whistle, he turned, and shot down the path again 
with the rapidity of an arrow. ‘-‘ThatIs Fergus’ faithful at¬ 
tendant, Captain Waverley, and that was his signal. Ho likes 
no poetry but what is humorous, and comes in goo*d time to in¬ 
terrupt my long catalogue of the tribes, whom one of your saucy 
English v.ats cajis, ♦ 

“ Our bootless host of highborn beggars, 

Mac-Leaus, Mac-Keiizies, anl Mac-Gregors.*' 

Waverley expressed his regret at the interruption. 

“ O, you cannot gu^as ho\y much you liave lost! The bard, 
as in duty bound, has alklressed three long stanzas to Vich Ian 
Vohr of the Banners, enumerating all his great properties, and 
not forgetting his being a cheerer of the har[)er and bard, — ‘ a 
giver of bounteous gifts.’ Besides, you should luivo heard a 
practical admonition to the fair-haired son of the stranger, who 
lives in the land where the grass is always gnicn - the rider on 
the 8hi.iifig pauipered steed, whose hue is like the raven, and 
whose neigh is like the scream of the eagle for battle. This 
valiant horseman is alTeetionately conjured to remember that 
his ancestors were distingurahed by their loyalty, as well as by 
their courage. — All this you liavc lost; but since your curiosity 
IS not satisfied I judge, from the distant sound of my brother’s 
whistle, I may have time to sing the concluding stanzas before 
he comes to 'augh at my translation.” 

/ wake on youi'^hills, on your islands awake, 

Brave sons of the niomitaiii, the frith, and the lake! 

’Tis the bugle — but^not for the chase is the call; 

’Tjs.tlie pibroch’s shrill summons —hut not to the hall. 

• 

’Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death, 

Wlien tlie banners are blazing on mountain aJtd heath; 

They call to the dirk; Uie claymore, and the targe, 

To the march and the muster, theVbie .^d the charge. 

Be the brand of each Chieftain like Fin’s in his ire! 

May the blood through his veins flow like currents of fire! 

Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, 

Or die like your sires, and endure it no more! 
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Diana Vernon’s 4<'ahb\\'ell. 

[Scott (loos not deal in kisses. This is the solitary caress of his most endearing 

heroine.] 

A sliarp fro.st wind, wliicli made itself heard and felt from 
time to time,' removed the clouds of mist which might other¬ 
wise have slumbered till morning on the valley; and, though 
it could not totally< disperse the clouds of vapor, yet threw 
them ill confused and changeful masses, now hovering round 
the heads of the mountains, now filling, as with a dense and 
voluminous stream of smoke, the various deep gullies where 
masses of the coiu])Osite roek, or breccia, tumbling in frag¬ 
ments from the clillV, have rushed to the valley, leaving each 
behind its cour.se a rout and t('ni ravine resembling a de¬ 
serted watereijurse. "J'lie moon, whifh was now high, and 
twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, Silvered 
the windings of the river and the peaks and precipices which 
the mist left visilile, while her beams seemed as it were ab¬ 
sorbed by the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it lay thick 
and condensed; and gave to the more light and vapoi^V specks, 
wliich were elsewhere visible, a soi-t of filmy'transparc'ncy re¬ 
sembling the lightest veil of silver gauze. Dkispito the micer- 
taiiity of my situation, a view so romantic, joined to the active 
and inspiring infliienco of tlie frosty atmosphere, clevatf,d my 
spirits while it braced my norve^s. 1 felt an inclination to cast, 
care away, and bid defiance to danger, and mvokintarily whis¬ 
tled, l)y way of cadence to my steps, which *my feeling of the 
cold led me to accelerate, and I hdt the pulse of mcistence beat 
prouder and higher in jn-oportion as 1 felt confideiico in my 
own strength, courage, and resources > I was so much Idst in 
these thoughts, and in the feelings which they excited, that 
two horsemen came up behind me MutRout my hearing their 
apjiroach, until one was on each side of me, when lix<> left- 
hand ridgr, pulling up his horse, addressed me in the English 
tongue: — 

. “ Soho, friend! whither so late ? ” *' 

“ To my supper an^hed at Aberfoil,^ I replied. ' 

“ Are th'e passes opln ? ” he inquired, with the same com¬ 
manding tone of voice. 

“■ 1 do not know,” I replied ; “ I shall learn when I get there. 
But,” I added, the fate of Morris recurring .to my recollection, 
“ if you arc an English stranger, I advise you to turn back till 
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I ; tlierc has beoii^snme distiirbauco'in this neighbor- 

\ hwd, and 1 should hesitate to say it is perfectly safe for 
strangers.” 

“The soldiers had the worst? — ihtU they not?” was the 
reply. : 



“ They had indeed; and an ofTioSr’s party w'ere destroyed 
or made prisoners.” 

“ Ar*’ you sjfii'j} pf that ? ” replied the hf)rsetnan. 

“As siu'e as that 1 hear you H])eak,” I replied. ‘‘I w'as an 
umvillijig spectator of the skirmish.” 

“Unwilling!” continued the i^dterrogator. “Were y^ai 
not engaged in it, then?” ' 


“ Certainly not,” I replied ; “ 1 w^as dtiiaijjed by tlie king’s 
officer.” 

“ On \vhat suspicioif? and who are you? a-: what is your 


name ? ” he continued. 


“ I really do not know, sir,” said I, “ why 1 should atiswer 
so many questions to an uiikiiowii stranger. I have told you 
enough to convince you thac you are going into a dangerous 
and distriujted country. If yon choose to inoceed, it is your 
OAvn #hair ; bf?t ‘vs 1 a.sk you no questions respecting your 
name and business, you wdll oblige me by making no inquiries 
/after mine.” • 

''Mr. F?ant;is Osbaldietone,” said the other rider, in a voice 
the tones of wduch thrilled through every nerve of my body, 
’“should not ivhisTle his favorite airs when he wishes to re¬ 
main undiscovered.” 


And Diana Verftou — for she, wrapjKjd in a horseman’s 
(ioak, was.the last speaker — whistled in playful mimicry 
the fifccond part oS the tujio which was on my lii)s when tliey 
came up. • 

“Good God! ” I eJlelaimed, like one thuuderstru(;k, “ can it 
be ycw,*fWiss Vernon, on such a spot — at such an hour — in 

such a lawless country — in suelt-” 

“In such a masculine dress, you would* say.— liut wliat 
• would you have ? The philosophy of the excellent Corporal* 
Ny»i is the best after all; things must be as they may —pauca 


While she was thus speaking, I eagerly took advantage of 
an unusually bright gleam of moonshine, to study the appear¬ 
ance of hei; comjmjjiion; for it may bo easily supposed that, 
finding Miss’Vernon in a place so solitary, engaged in a journey 
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so dangerous, and under the protcctitjlin of one gentleman onl/, a 
were circumstances to excite every feeling of jealousy, as wAl f 
as surprise. The* rider did not speak with the deep melody of 
Rashleigh’s voice ; his lones were more liigh and commanding ; 
he was taller, inoreover, as he sat on horseback, than that first- 
rate object of luy hate and suspicion. Neither did the stranger’s 
address resemble that of any of ray other cousins ; it had that 
indescribable tone and manner by which we.rocognizo a man of, 
sense and breeding, even in the first few sentences he speaks. 

The object of my .anxiety seemed desirojis to get rid of my 
inAiosti gallon. ’i 

“Diana,”ho .said, in a tone of mingled kindness and author- 
ity, “give your cousift his property, and Jet us not spend time 
hero.” ^ 

Miss Vernon had in the moan time taken out a small case, 
and, leaning down from her iior.se towards me, she saiu, in a 
tone in which an clfort at her usual quaint lightness of expres¬ 
sion contended with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment, 
“Yon .see, my dear coz, I was born to be your better angel. 
Rashleigh ha.s been compelled to yield up bis sjgoil, apt^had we 
reached this same village of Aberfoil last night*, as we purposed, 

I should have found some Highland sylph to have wafted to you 
all these representatives of commercial wealth. But there were. 
giants and dragons in the way ; and* errant knights and*.dam¬ 
sels of modern times, bold tliough they be, must not, as of yore,, 
run into useless danger.— Do not you do so either, my dear 
coz.” 

“ Diana,” said her coiupaiiiou, “ let me once more warn you 
that the evening waxes late, and we .are still distant from oui‘ 
home,” , • • 

“I am coming, sir, I am coming.— Consider,” she added, 
with a sigh, “ how lately I liave been Subjected to control — 
besides, i have not yet given my cousin the packet, and'tisd him 
farew^oll-Vforever. Yes, Frank,” she said, forever! — there 
is a gulf botweeti'^us — a gulf of absolute perdition^ — where 
^ve go, you must not follow"—what we tj^o, you must not share 
in. — Farewell — be hanpy ! ” * 

In the attitude in which slie bent from her horse, which was • 
a Highland pony, her face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, 
touched mine. She pressed my hand, while the tear that 
trembled in her eye found its way to my ch.eek instead of her 
own. It was a moment never to be forgotten — inexpressibly 
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bitter, 3 >-et mixed, with sensation of pleasure so deeply 
soothing and affecting, as at once to unlock all the flood gates 
of the heart. It was hut a moment, howeVer; for, instantly 
recovering from the feeling to whicn she had involuntarily 
given way, she intimated to her companion she was ready to 
attend him, and, putting their horses to a brisk 'pace, they were 
soon far distant from the place where 1 stood. 

H-tt/en knows, it was not apathy which loaded luy frame 
and my tongue so much that I could neither return Miss 
Vernon’s half-em]^race, nor even answer her farewelh 'rhe 
word, though it rose to my tongue, seemed to choke in.my 
throat like the fatal guilty^ which the delinquent who makes it 
Ids plea knows must^e followed by lho*doom of death. 'J'hc 
surprise—the sorrow, 4 dmost stupefied ine^ ^ I remained 
motionless with the packet in my hand, gazing’after them, as if 
endeSvoring to count the sparkles winch flew from the horses’ 
hoofs. 1 continued ttj look after cren those had ceased to he 
Visible, and to listen for their footsteps long after the last di.s- 
tant trampling had died in 1113 ^ cars. At length, tears rushed 
to my^^jjes, gj^zed they w'ero by the exertion of straining 
aft^r wliat Avas n« longer to be seen. 1 wii)ed them meohaiii- 
cally, and almost without being aware that they wore flowing 
— but thqy *came thicker and thicker; I felt the tightening 
of the throat and bre 8 *?(^ — the hysterica passio of poor Lear ; 
and, sitting dvjwn by the wa 3 ’'side, 1 shed a flood of the first and 
most bitter tears Avhich had flowed from my eyes since child¬ 
hood. 


GIBBON^ AND IIIS HISTORY. 



(From tbe “Autobiography.”) 


[Edward (jiBRON,the English lilstoriau, was born al Pulney, r,urrey, April 
27, 1737. During his boyhood he lived with liis aunt, and at '^'ieen entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from which he was oxj>efted for his conversion to 
Catholicism. In consequence of this he was sent to JjauSauuo, Switzerland, ard 
placed by bia father with*M. Pavillard, a Calviuislic divine, who reconverted 
him to Protestantisiu. Here also he fell in love '.vith Mademoi.^ella Suaanne Cur- 
ohod (aitenvards wife of Neoker, tlio French finjuioier, and mother of Madame de 
StaSl), and would have married her but for his father’s opposition. On his 
return to England he served as captain in the Hampshire militia for several 
yeais; revisited Europe (1763-1706); was a member of Parliament for eight 
sesfdons, which fie retired for quiet and economy to Lausanne. died in 
London, January 16,1764. It was at Koine in 1764 that the idea ^f writing the 
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“ History of iho HtiCline and Kail of the Homan I,',inpire” Jirst occurred to him as 
he “sat uiusiii}' amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter.” The first volume appeared in 1770, 
and tlio last in 1788. 'I'his monumental work Is virtually a history of the civi¬ 
lized world for thirteen centuries, and, in spite of its defects, is one of the great¬ 
est of historical compositions. Gibbon also wrote an entertaining autobiography.] 

1 HAD HOW atUiiiied the first of eartlily blessings, independ¬ 
ence ; 1 was tlie absoliue master of my hours ara actions ; nor 
was 1 deceived in llie hope that the establishment of my 
library in town w'ould allow me to divide the day between 
studv and society. Each yi ar tlie circle of my acquaintance, 
the number of my dead and living eoinpanions, was enlarged. 
To a lover of liook.s Lhe shops and sales of l^oiidon present 
irresistible temptations ; and the iP'^.pufacture of my history 
required a variors and growing stock of luuterials, The militia, 
my travels, the House of Coniinoiis, the fame of an author, 
contributed to multiply my conneetions : I was chosen a 
member of the fashionable clubs ; and, before I left England in 
1783, there were few persons of any eminence in the literary 
or ]>olitical world to wliom I was a stranger. It woiU^l most 
assuredly be in my power to amuse the reader wdth a galleiy of 
portraits and a collection of anecdotes. But i liave always 
condemned the practice of transforming a private memorial 
into a veliiclo of satire or praise. By own choice I passed 
in town the greatest part of tlie year : but whenever I was 
desirous of breathing the air of the country, I j^ossessed an 
hospitable retreat at Sheflicld Place in Sussex, fn the family of 
my valuable friend Mr. Holroyd, whoso cliaracter, under the 
name of Lord Sheffield, has since been more conspicuous to the 
public. 

No sooner was I settled in my house and library than 1 
undertook the composition of the first volume of my History. 
At the outset all was dark and doubtful, — even, the title of the 
work, the >ue era of the Decline and Fall of the Empire, the 
limits of the introduction, the division of the chapters, and 
the order of the narrative ; and I was often tempted to cast 
away the labor of seven years. The style of an author should 
be the image of his mind, but the choice and command of lan¬ 
guage is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments were made 
before I could hit the middle tone between a dull chronicle 
and a rhetorical declamation : three times did I compose the 
first chapter, and twice the second and third, before 1 was 
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tolerably satisfiedtJieir effect. In th’e remainder of the 
way I advanced with a more equal and easy pace; but the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters have been ‘reduced, by three 
successive revisals, from a large voluftio to their present size ; 
and they might still be compressed without any loss of facts or 
sentiments. An opposite fault may* be imputed* to the concise 
and superficial narrative of the first reigns, from Coiuraodus to 
Alexander ; a fjiult of which I have never heard, exet pf from 
Mr. Hume in his last journey to London. Sucli an oracle 
might have been consulted and obeyed with rational dcv^otioii ; 
but 1 was soon Jlsgusted with tl^e modest practice of read¬ 
ing the manuscript to my friends. Of such friends, .some 
will praise from politeness, and some wiU criticise from vanity. 
The author himself th e | j|cst judge of his own performance ; 
no one has so deeply ifieditated on the subject ;.*n() one is so sin¬ 
cerely interested in the event. 

By the friendship oi Mr. (noAv Lord) Elliot, who had mar¬ 
ried my first cousin, I was returned at the general election for 
the borough of Lisko.ird. 1 took my scat at the hegiuiiing of 
the memorable contest bet^v'cen tlreat Britain and America, and 
.supplied, wiiTi inany a sincere and silent vote, the rights, 
tliough not perhaps the interest, of the mother country. After 
a fleeting illusive hope, prudence condemned me to acquiesce 
in tli^ huiftble station mute. I was not armed by nature 

and*education wdth tlie intrepid energy of mind and voice, 

0 

Vincentum strepitus, ct natum rebus ageudis. 

Timidity \va8 fortifkjd by pride, and even the sucoes.s of my pen 
•discouraged the trial of my voice. But I assisted at the debates 
of ta free assembly; Itlistened to the attack and defemse of 
eloquence and reason ; i had a near prospect of the character, 
views, and passions oH the fi rsi men of the age. The cause of gov- 
ernmsiWrwas ably vindicated by Lord North, a statesman of spot¬ 
less integrity, a consummate master of debate, who q^uld wield 
with equal dexterity the arms of reason and ef ridicule. Ho was 
seated oii the treasury bench between Ins attorney and solicitor 
general, the two pillalbs of the law and state, maffis pares quam 
similes; and the minister might indulge in a riiort slumber 
whilst he was upholder! on either hand by the majestic sense of 
Thurlow and the skillful eloquence of Wedderburne. From the 
adverse side of the house an ardent and powerful opposition 
‘ was supported by the lively declamation of Barre, the legal 
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acuteness of Dnnfiing, the profuse ^and philosophic fancy of 
Burke, and the urguinentativo vehcraenco of Fox, who in the 
conduct of a party approved himself equal to the conduct of an 
empire. By such men eVery operation of peace and war, every 
principle of justice or policy, every question of authori^'y and 
freedom, was attacked and defended; and the subject of the 
momentous contest was the union or separation of Great 
Brita\n and America.* Tlio eight sessions that. 1, sat in Parlia- ^ 
mont were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essen¬ 
tial virtue of an historian. 

The volume of my lIis|,ory, which had‘been somewhat de¬ 
layed by the novelty and tumult of a first session, was now 
ready for the press. . After the })erilous adventure had been 
declined by my friend Mr. Khnsly^, I a;^’reed upon easy terms 
with Mr. I’hon.as Cadell, a res])cetablt boolfseller, and Mr. 
William Sirahan, an eminent printer ; and they imdcrtot'k the 
care and risk of tlie publication, which derived more credit from 
the name of the shop than from that of the author. The last 
revisal of the proofs was submitted to my vigilance ; and many 
blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the manuscript, 
wore discovered and corrected in the printed jplhi'et. l)b j.. ^der¬ 
ate were our hojies that the original impressionjiad been stinted 
to five hundred, t.iU the number was doubled bydhe prophetic 
taste of Mr. Strahan. During this aw^'iil interval I Vas njeither 
elated by the ambition of fame nor depj’esscd by the apprehen¬ 
sion of contempt. My diligence ami accuracy were attested 
by my f)wn conscience. History is the most popular species of 
writing, since it can adapt itself to the highest or, the lowest 
cajiacity. I had chosen an illustrious subject. Rome is familiar 
t o the schoolboy and the statesman •„ and my narrative •was 
deduced from the last' period of classical reading. I had like¬ 
wise flattered myself that an ago of light and liberty would 
receive, without scandal, an inquiry into the human \uMes of 
the progjj’Oss and establishment of Christianity. 

I am at a loss; how to describe the success of the work, 
without betraying the vanity of tlie writer. The ‘ first im¬ 
pression was exhausted in a few days'j a second and third 
edition were scarcely adequate to the demand ; and the book¬ 
seller’s property was twi(5e invaded by the pirates of Dublin. 
My book was on every table, and almost on every toilet; the 
historian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the day i nor 
Avas the general voice disturbed by the barking of aiiy profane 
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critio. The favor of iiian|fiud is most freely bestowed on a 
* new acquaintance ol any original merit; and tlie mutual sur- 
''prise of the public and Iheir favorite is productive of tlio.se 
warm sensibilities which at a second meeting can no longer be 
rekindled. If I listened to the music of praise, 1 was more 
seriously satisfied with the approbarion of my fudges. The 
caudor of Dr. Robertson embraced his disciple. A letter from 
Mr. Hume overpaid the labor of ten yca«s ; but I have never 
presumed to accept a place in the triumvirate of British his¬ 
torians. . . . 

Nearly two year#had elapsed between the jnihlication of my 
first and the commencement of my second volume; and flie 
causes must be assigned of this long deljjy. 1. After a short 
holiday, 1 indulged my curiosity in some studies of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature ; a conrsf of'miatoniy, which was iluinonstrated 
by lh\ Hunter, and some lessons of chemistry, which were de¬ 
livered by Mr. Higgins. The principles of tliese sciences, and 
a taste for books of natural history, contributed to multiply 
my ideas and images ; and the anatomist and chemist may 
sometimes track me in their own snow. 2. 1 dived, perhaps 
too y,^ into''I'hq mud of the Arian controversy; and many 
day.s of reading, thinking, and writing were consumed in the 
jiursuit of a jibautorn. 3. It is difficult to arrange, with order 
and perspicaity, vhe varimis transactions of the age of Con¬ 
stantine , and so much was 1 displeased witli the first c.ssay 
‘that I committed So the flames above fifty slieets. 4. The six 
months of Paris and pleasure must be (Inducted from the ac¬ 
count. But when 1 resumed my task 1 felt my improvement; 

I was now master of my style and subject, and while the 
measure of ray daily ])e;^ormance was enlarged, I discovered 
less reason to cancel or correct. It has always been my prac¬ 
tice to cast a long paragraph in a single mold, to try it by my 
ear,\ 4 ) :k>posit it in my memory, but to suspend the action of 
the pen till I had* given the last polish to my work.^ Shall I 
add that I never found my mind more vigorous, nor ray com- 
jxwition itfore happy, than in the winter hiu’ry of society and, 
pariiament ? • 

Had I believed that the majority of English i ■'.aders were 
so fondly attached even to the name and shadow of Christi¬ 
anity ; had I foreseen that the pious, the timid, and the pru¬ 
dent would feel, or affect to feel, with such exquisite sensibility, 
I might perhaps have softened the two invidious chapters which 
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would create many enemies and dt)nciUat^ few friends. But^ 
the shaft was sliot, the alarm was sounded, and I could only* 
rejoice that if the voice of our priests was clamorous and bitter, 
their hands were disarmed from the powers of persecution. . . . 

Before I could ai)ply for a seat at the general election, the 
list was already full; bfit Lord North’s promise was sincere, 
his recoramendatiou was effectual, and I was soon chosen on a 
vacancy for the borough t»f Lymington in Hampshire. In the 
first session of tlie new Parliament, administration stood their 
ground; their final overthrow was reserved for the second. 
The American •war hail opcc been the favfJrite of the country: 
tlie pride of Knglaiid was irritctcd by the resistance of her 
colonies, and the executive power was driven by national 
clamor into iho most vigorous ajm! c<>orcive measures. But 
tho length of,a fruitless contest, the li»ss of armies, the accu¬ 
mulation of debt and taxes, and the hostile confedefraoy of 
Franco, Spain, and Holland, indisposed the public to the 
American war and the persons by Avhora it was conducted ; 
tho represcutiilives of tho people followed, at a slow distance, 
the changes of their opinion; and tho ministers, ^ho refused 
to bond, were broken by the tempest. As <^oo'n as Lord “'North 
had lost, or was about to lose, a majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons, ho surrendered his office, and retired to a private station, 
with tho tranquil assurance of a clorfK.eoiiscienee ufid a cheerful 
temper : the old fabric was dissolved, and the posts of govern¬ 
ment were occupied by tho victorious and veteran troops of 
opposition, d'ho Lords of Trade wore nitt immediately dis¬ 
missed, but the board itself was abolished by Mr. sBurke’s bill, 
which decency had compelled the patriots to revive; and'! 
was stripped of a convenient salary, after 4iaving enjoyed it 
about three years. ‘ 

flexible is the title of my Histefry, tliat the final era 
might be fixed at iny own choice; and , I long” lleaiitated 
whether; I should be content with the three volumes, the ITall 
of the Western 5huplre, which fulfilled my first engagement 
. with the public:’ In this interval of suspense, nearly a twelve¬ 
month, I returned by a natural impulse to the Greek authofs of 
antiquity; "I read with new pleasure the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, a large 
portion of the tragic and comic theater of Athens, and many 
interesting dialogues of the Socratio school., Yet iQ^the luxury 
of freedom I began to wish for the daily task, thC^ active pur- 
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suit, wUioh gave a value to tvery book and an object to every 
^nquiry: the preface of a new edition announced my design, 
and 1 dropped without reluctance from,the age*of Plato to that 
of Justinian. The original texts of I^copius and Agathias 
supplied the events and even the characters of his reign; but 
a laborious winter was devoted to the codes, the pandects, and 
the modern interpreters, before 1 presumed to form an abstsact 
9 / tlie ci^ il law-®'J\ly skill was improved by practice, my dili¬ 
gence perhaps was quickened by the loss of office; and, except¬ 
ing the last chapter, I had linished the fourth volume before 1 
sought a retreat on tl^e banka of the lake. ... • 

In the fifth and sixth volumes tlya revolutions of the Empire 
and the world are most rapid, various, aJfld instructive; and 
the Greek or Roman lii^oriafie are checked by the ^ostile nar¬ 
ratives of the barbarians of tlie East and the West. 

It wfes not till after many designs, and many trials, that I 
preferred, as I still prefer, the method of grouping my picture 
by nations ; and the seeming neglect of chronological order is 
surely compensated by the superior merits of interest and per¬ 
spicuity. T^e stymie of first volume is, in ray opinion, some¬ 
what 4^do and elSiborate ; in the second and third it is ripened 
into ease, oorreetnass, and numbers; but in tlie three last 1 may 
have been sedu(?ed by the facility of my pen, and the constant 
habit ofc spca*king one ]an.ft 1 iage and writing another may have 
iiifusccT some mixture of Gallic idioms. Happily for my eyes, 
I have always •closed my studies with the day, and commonly 
with the morning;*and a long but temj>eratc labor has been 
accomplished'without fhiiguing either the mind or body; but 
when I computed the remainder of my time and my task, it 
„was apparent that, ticcordiftg to the soasoq of publication, the 
delay of a raontli wftuld be jiroduotivo of that of a year. I was 
now graining for the gbal, and in the last winter many even- 
ings^rtfVorroweeb from the social pleasures of Lausamie. I 
could now wish that a pause, an interval, had been allo wed for 
a serious rcvjsal. * 

• I have presumed to mark the moment of conception: I shall 
now Commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. ^ It was on 
jthe day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the 
last page, in a summer house in ray garden. After laying down 
my pen, I tqqk sevejal turns in a herceau^ or covered walk of 
acacias, which* commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
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and the mountains. The air was t^emperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. . I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on recovery my freedom, and perhaps the establish¬ 
ment of my fame. But ,my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I liad 
tal en an everlastinj^ leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might be tlic futurcy date of my History, 
the life of the historian must bo short and precarious. 
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I. 

‘ By ALEXANDRE DUMAfi, P4ke. 

(From “TIio Queen’s Necklace.") 

[AiiKXANDUR Ditmas, I’kitE, I'rench novelist and dvaroatist, ’waa bom July 
24, lyoy ; his grandmother was a ilaytian negrejss. His youth was roving and 
dissipated; the few years after he became of (^ge wer^i spcnl^ in Paris experi¬ 
menting in literary forms ; at twonty-bix he took tli^' public by stoTSfaiWith his 
l)lay “ Ilenry 111. and his Court.” lie was probably tlie most prolific great 
writer that ever lived, his worlts singly and in collaboration amounting to over 
two thousand volumes; he had some ninety collaborators, few of whom ever did 
successful independent work. A catalogucSstf his productions wouki fill many 
pages of this work. 'I'he most }) 0 })ular of his novels are : “ The Thr<?e Musket¬ 
eers” series (including “Twenty Years After” andThe Viscount do Bra^e- 
lonne ”) and “ The Count of Monte Cristo.” He died December 6,1870.] 

It was the beginning of April, 17^54, between twelve an^ 
one o’clock. Our old acquaintance, the Marshal de Richelieu, 
having with his own hands coloreU his eyebrows with* a pei> 
fwmed dye, pushed away the mirror whicK was held to him by 
Ids valet, the successor of his faithful Rafte, and shaking his 
head In the manner peculiar to himself, “Ah 1 ” sai5,* h!^, “now 
I look myself; ” and, rising from his seat with juvenile vivacity, 
he commenced shaking off the powder which had fallen from 
his wig over his blue velvet coat, thpn, after taking a turn ol* 
two up apd down Ins room, called for his maUre d’hdUl, *' 

In five minutes this personage made his appearance, elabor-- 
ately dressed. 

The marshal turned towards him, and, with a gravity befit¬ 
ting the occasion, said, “Monsieur, 1 suppose you*have prepared 
me a good dinner?” 
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“Certainly, monseigneux.” 

“ You have the list of my guests ? ” 

“ I remember them perfectly, your grace; I have prepared 
a dinner for nine.” 

“Thore are two sorts of dinners, monsieur,” said the 
marshal. 

“ True, monseigneur, but-” 

The .i^iirslial interrupted iiim with S slightly imjiatient 
movement, although still dignified. 

“ Do you know, monsieur, that whenever I have heard tiie 
word ‘but,’ — and I have heard it in iny times in the course “f 
eighty-eight years, — it has been eii jli time, 1 am sorry to say, 
the harbinger of some folly I ’’ 

“ Monseigneur-' ’ ^ 

“ In the first place, at what time do we dine ?' 

“ Monseigneur, the citizens dine at two, the bar at three, the 
nobility at four.” 

“ And I, monsieur ? ” 

“Monseigneur will dine to-(Lay at five.” 

“ Oh, at five 1 ” 

“Yes, monseigneur, like the king.” 

“Ami why like the king? ” 

“ Because, oix the list of your guests is the name of a king.” 
“Net so, monsieur, yrirmiskike; all my guests to-day are 
limply noblemen.” 

“Monseigneur is surely jesting; the Count Haga, who is 

among the guests-” 

“ Well, monsieur 1' 

“The Count ILiga is a king,” 

“I know no kiilg so caJed.” 

“ Monseigneur must pardon me then,” said the maitre d'hStel^ 

bowing, “ but, I believdd, supposed-” 

“Your business, monsieur, is neither to believe nor«,,o sup¬ 
pose ; your business is to read, without comment, the orders I 
give you. .When I wish a thing to be knowif, I tel* it; when 
I do not tell it, I wish it unknown.”. 

, The maitre d^Mtel bowed again, more respectfully, perhaps, 
ths^n he would liave done to a reigning monarch. 

“Therefore, monsieur,” continued the old marshal, “you 
will, as I have none but noblemen to dinner, let us dine at my 
usual hour, — four o’clock.” 

At this ofder the countepanco of the maitre d%Hel became 
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clouded, as if he iiad hoard his ^ntenCQ of death; he grew 
deadly pale, then, recovering himself with the courage of 
despair, ho said, “ In any event, your grace cannot dine before 
five o’clock.” 

“ Why so, monsieur ? ” cried the marslial. 

“ Because it is utterly impossible.” 

^“Monsieur,” said the marshal, with a haughty air, “it is 
now, I believe, twehty years since you euter.dd,iny service?” 

“Twenty-one years, a month, and two weeks.” 

“Well, monsieur, to these twenty-one years, a month, and 
two weeks, you will not ^add a day, nor a*n hour. You under¬ 
stand me, monsieur,” he c^mtinu(i(i, biting his thin lips and de¬ 
pressing his eyebro vs ; “ tnis evening you seek a now master. 

1 do not choose that the word ‘i^lpos^le ’ shall be pronoiuiced 
in my house ; I am too old now to begin to learn its mean- 
mg. • 

The maitre dhdtel bowed a third time. 

“ This evening,” said he, “ I shall have taken leave of mon- 
seigneur, but at least up to the last moment my duty shall have 
been performed as it should bo; ” and he ina^p two steps 
towards the door. » • 

“What do you call as it should be?’’..cried the marshal. , 
“Loam, monsieur, that to do it as it suits me is to do it fts 
it shoiild 1)0. Now, 1 wish to diinfat four, and it dooSinot suit 
mo when I wish to dine at four to bo obliged to wait tilt five.” 

“ Moiiseignciir,” replied the maitre d'Mtel^ g.^^avely, “ I have 
served as butler to liis Higliuess the Princo de Soubise, and 
as steward to his limineiiee the CardiiJid tie Rohan: with the 
first, his Majesty, the late King of France, dined once a year ; 
with the second, the Enij)eror of Ahistria dined once a month... ^ 
I know, therefore, how a sovereign should* bo treated. When ' 
he visited the Prince de Soubise, Loufs XV. called himself in * 
vain the Baron de Goncsso ; at the house of Monsieurde^'Rohan, 
the IX'iperor .Toseph was announced as the Count de Packen- 
steiu ; but he wrfs none the less Emperor. To-day, monseignour 
also receives 4. guest who vainly calls himself Count Haga,—i 
Ct)unt Haga is still King of Sweden.' 1 shall leave your’serv¬ 
ice this cVening, but Count Haga will have been treated like, 
a king.” 

“But that,” said the marshal, “is the very thing that I 
am tiring myself to death in forbidding ; Count Haga wishes 
to preserve his incognito as strictly as possible. ' Well do I see ^ 
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througli your absurd vanity; it is not the crown that you 
honor but yourself that you wish to glorify with our crowns.” 

“ I do not imagine,” said the maitre morosely, “ that 

monseigneur is in earnest wlien he speaks thus to mo of money.” 

“No, no,” said the marshal,somewhat abashed. “No, mon¬ 
sieur ; money, — why in the devil's name speak* of money? 
Do not beg the question. As I said before, my one <:>bjec* is 
t-^ preveiit the king’s presence hero from being suspected.”' 

“What, then, docs monseigneur t.'ike me for? Do you 
think I am blind ? It is not that I wish it known that there 
is a king hero. ” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, do n'/t be obstinate, but lot us 
have dinner at four.” 

“But at four o'clocl^, mo^o^igneur, what I aiUj expecting 
will not have arrived.” 

“Wiiat are you expecting? a fish, like Monsieur Vat cl ?” 

“ Monsieur Vatel! Monsieur Vatel! ” murmured the maitre 
dhStel. 

“Well, are you horrified at the comparison?” 

“No; brt Mo»>sieur Vntol has been immortalized merely 
on acvount of a sword thrust which ho gave himself through 
his body.” 

“Ahl ahl And you thmk that your fellow-artist has x*ur- 
cliased glory at too small a price, monsieur?” 

. “No, monseigiiour; but how many others, in our profes¬ 
sion, suffer far more than he, and swallow insults and griefs 
one hundred times worse than a mere sword thrust, and still 
have never bcfhn immortalized.” 

“But, monsieur, do you not know that it is requisite for 
one to be either a niember of the Academy, or dead, before one 
can bo immortalized ? ” 

that is the case, fhonseigneur, I should think it would be 
better to be alive, and td do one’s duty. I shall not die, and 
ray duty shall be as faithfully performed as that of Munsieur 
Vatel would, have boon, had Monsieur lo Primie de Conde been 
patient enough to have waited half an hour.” 

“Oh, monsieur, you are promising me miracles.^ You are 
clever.” 

“ No, monsieur; no miracles.” 

“ But what, then, are you awaiting? ” 

“Does raenseigneur wish that I should tell you?” 

“On my faith, I am curious.” 
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“ Then, monseigneur, I wait for a bottle of wine.” 

“ A bottle of wine! Explain yourself, monsieur; the things 
begins to interest me.” , 

“ Listen, tlien, monseigneur; his Majesty, the King of Swe¬ 
den — I beg^ pardon, the Count Haga I should have said — 
drinks nothing but tokay.” 

/‘Well, am I so poor as to have no tokay ^ my cellar?'. If 
80, I must dismiss my butler.” 

“ Not 80, your grace; on the contrary, you have about sixty 
bottles.” ^ 

• “ Well, do you think ^’ount Haga will drink sixty-one bot¬ 
tles with his dinner? ” 

“No, monseignfJur; but when Count Ilaga'first visited 
France, whpn he was only prini,u*<i'oyal^ he dined with the late 
king, who had received twelve bottles of tokay from the Em¬ 
peror of Austria. You are aware that the tokay of thb finest 
vintages is reserved exclusively for the cellar of the Emperor, 
and that kings themselves can only drink it when he pleases to 
send it to them.” 

“ I know it,” , ^ « 

“ Then, monsoignour, of these twelve bottles of wl.ili'ii the 
prince royal drank, only two remain. One is in the cellar of 
his Majesty Louis XVI.” ^ ^ 

“ And the otlier ? ” ‘ , 

“ Ah, monseigneur! ” said the maiire d'Mtd., with a trium¬ 
phant smile, for ho felt that, after the long battle he had been 
lighting, the moment of victory w'as at hand, “ the other one 
was stolen.” * 

“ By whom, then ? ” 

“By one of my .friends, the lath king’s butler, who was 
under great obligations to me.” 

“ Oh I and so ho gave it to you? ” * 

“Certainly, monseigneur,” said tlSe maitre d^hdt ^with 
pride. '' 

“ And what did you do with it? ” 

“ I placed it oarefully in my inaster.'s cellar.” 

“Your master! And who was your master at that tinfe?” 

“His Eminence, the Cardinal de Rohan.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu I at Strasbourg?” 

“At Saverne.” 

“ And you have sent to seek this bottle for mef ” cried the 
old marshal. 
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« For you, mons^igueur,” replied the maitre d'hdtel^ in a 
tone which plainly sai^ “ungrateful as you are.” 

The Duke de Richelieu seized the hand of the old servant 
and cried, “ 1 beg pardon; you are the ki.ig of maitres dhStel.^' 

“ And you would have dismissed me,” he replied, with an 
indescribable shrug of his shoulders. • 

Oil, 1 will pay you one hundred pistoles for this bottle of 
wine.” • 

“And the expenses of its coming hei'e will be another hun¬ 
dred; but you will grant that it is a bagatelle.” 

“I will grant anything you idcase, and, to begin, from 
to-day I double your salary.” 

“ I seek -no reward, moiiseign^ Ur; I have but done my 
duty.” 

“ And when Avill you^r courier arrive? ” ^ 

“Mmscigneur may judge if I have lost time. On what 
day did I have my orders for the dinner? ” 

“ Why, three days ago, 1 believe.” 

“ It takes a courier, at his utmost speed, twenty-four hours 
to go, and the same to return.” 

“ '?#here still rcii*ain twenty-four hours,” said the marshal; 
“how have they been employed?” 

“ Alas ! mo:;scigneur, they were lost. The idea only came 
to me the day after 1 received the list of your guests. Now 
calculate the time necessary for the negotiation, and you will 
perceive that ,\a asKing you to wait till five 1 am only doing 
what I am absolutely obliged to do.” 

“The bottle is not yet arrived, then?” 

" ■ “No, monseigneur.” 

“Ah, inonsieuiH if you* colleague at Saverne be as devoted 
to the Prince de Rohan as you are to me, and should refuse the 

bottle, as you would d* in his place-” 

“ 7 ? monaeigneur —i.'— ” 

“Yes; you would not, I suppose, have given awayjisuch a 
bottle, had it belonged to me ? ” « 

“I beg* your pardon, humbly, monseigneur; but had a., 
frieu-d, having a king to provide for, asked me for your best 
bottle of wine, he should have had it immediately. 

“ Oh 1 ” said the marshal, with a grimace. 

“ It is only by helping others that wc can expect help in 
ouy ow» need, rnonseigueur.” 

“ Well, tiien, T suppose we may calculate that it will be 
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given; but there'is still another ris!^, — if .the bottle should bo 
broken?” 

“■ Oh I monseigueur, who would break a bottle of wine of 
that value ? ” 

“ Well, I trust not; what time, then, do you expect your 
courier ? ” ' 

“At four o’clock precisely.” ^ 

“Then why not'dine at four?” replied .^ne marshal, with 
the obstinacy of a Castilian mule, 

“Monseigneur, the wine must rest for an hour ; and had it 
ngt been for an invention of ray own, it would have required 
three days to recover itsefi ” 

Beaten at all pokits, the marshal gave way. 

“Besides,” continued the sorjj^ant, “be sure, raonsei- 
gneur, that*your guests, knowing that tJiey will have the honor 
to dine with the Count Haga, will not arrive before hilf-past 
four.” 

“ And W'hy not? ” 

“ Consider, monsoigneur: to begin with Monsieur do Launay; 
he comes from the Bastille, and with the ic<^at present cover¬ 
ing the streets of Paris-” ^ • 

“No; but ho will leave after the prisoners! dinner, at twelve 
o’clock.” • 

“Pardon me, monseignenr, but Clie dinner hour at tlie Bas¬ 
tille has been changed since monseigneur was there; it is now 
one.” ^ 

“Monsieur, you are learned on all points’; pray go on.’* 

“ Madame Dubarry comes from Lmfiennes, orxo continued 
dosoeut, and in this frost.” 

“ That would not prevent her b^ng punctual, since s3ie is 
no longer a duke’s favorite ; she plays the queen only among 
barons. But lot mo toll you, monsieur, that I desired to have 
dinner parly on accouTit of Monsieur de la Pe/ouse, who suts off 
to-night and would not wish to bo late.” 

“ But, monseignouT, Monsieur de la Perouse is with the 
king, discussing geography and cosmography; he will not get 
away too early.” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ It is certain, monseigneur, and it will be the same with 
Monsieur do F'avras, who is with the Count de Provence, 
talking, no doubt, of the new play by the C|mon dq Beaumar¬ 
chais.” 
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You mean the / Marriage of Figaro * ? ” ' 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ Why, you are quite literary also, it seems.” 

“In my leisure moments I read, moiiseigneur.” 

“ W*e have, however. Monsieur de Condorcet, who, being a 
geometrician, should at least be puncfual.” • 

- 7 “ Yes; but he will be deep in some calculation, from which, 
when h#’ lOUses iim,self, it will probably b(? at least half an 'iiour 
too late. As for the Count Cagliostro, as he is a stranger, and 
not well acquainted with the customs of Versailles, be wdl, in 
all probability, make us wait for him.” 

“Well,” said the marshal, “yc4 hpvo disposed of all my 
guests, except Monsieur de Tavei-ney, in a manner worthy of 
Homer, or of my poor 

The maitre d'h/‘tel iiowdd. ' “I have not,” sa’d*he, “named 
Monsieur de Taverjipy, because, being an old friend, he will 
probably be punctual. These are all the guests, I believe.” 

“ Good ; and where do we dine ? ” 

“In the groat dining room, monseigneur.” 

“IJut we shall freexe there.” 

'<^ It has been vanned for three days, monsoigneur; and I 
believe you will find it perfectly comfortable.” 

“ Very well; but there is a clock striking. Why, it is half¬ 
past four ! cried the inarslial. 

, “ i^es, monseign^eur; and there is the courier entering the 

courtyard witii my lx)ttlo of tokay.” 

“ May I continue for another twenty years to bo served in 
this raannerl ” said tVie marshal, turning again to his looking- 
glass, while the maitre d'hdtel ran downstairs. 

“Twenty yeafs! ” said a laughing voice, interrupting the 
marshal in his sUrvey of himself; “twenty years, my dear 
du|[e I I wish them *10 you; but then 1 shall be sixty, — I 
shah"4>e‘very old.” , 

“You, countess I ” cried the marshal, “you are Iny first 
arrival, and; mon Dieu I you look as youii^ and charming as 
ever.” ** 

Duke, I am frozen.” 

“ Como into the boudoir, then.” 

“ Oh 1 marshal ? ” 

“ Not 80 ,” replied a somewhat broken voice. 

“ Ah I Tavernqy I ” said the marshal; and then, whispering 
to the count’ess, “ Plague take liim for disturbing us! ” 
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Madame Dubarry laughed, and they all entered the adjoin¬ 
ing room. 

At the same anomoiit, the noise of carriages in the street 
warned the marshal that lus guests were arriving; and soon 
after — thanks to the punctuality of his TmUre nine 

porsniis were seated round the oval table in the dining room. 
Nine lackeys, silent as shadows, quick without bustle, and attc^n- 
tive Vithout importrniity, glided over the cai^pet, and passed,, 
among the guests, without ever touching their chairs, which 
were surrounded with furs, which were wrapped round the legs 
of the sitters. Iliese furs, with tho heat fl'om the stoves, and 
the odors from the wine adi tho dinner, diffused a degree of 
comfort which manifested itself in the gayety of the guests, who 
had just finished their soup. ✓ 

No souncf jyras heard from v^iout, and none within, save 
that made by the guests themselves; for the plates*were 
changed and tho dishes moved round with the most perfect 
quiet. Nor from the maitre d^hdtd could a whisper be heard j 
he seemed to give his orders with his eyes. 

The guests, therefore, began to feel as though they were 
alone. It seemed to them that servants so silent must alsc bo 
deaf. 

Monsieur de Richelieu was the first who broke the silence, 
by saying to tho guest on liis right* l^and, “ But, \jount, you 
drink nothing.” • 

This was addressed to a man about thirty-eight years of 
ago, short, fair haired, and with high shoulders; his eye a 
clear blue, now bright, but oftener with crpensive expression; 
and with nobility stamped unmistakably on his open and inanfy*' 
forehead. i • « 

“ I only drink water, marshal,” he replied.* 

“‘Excepting with Louis XV.,” returned the marsh:il; “I 
had the ^onor of dining at his table with you, and you dei^'Sed 
that day*to drink wine.” 

“ Ah I you recall a pleasing remembrance, marshal; that 
.was in 1771. It*was tokay, from the imperial cellar.'^ 

“It was like that with which m^ imitre d^hStel wdl 
now have the honor to fill your gloss,” replied Richelieu, 
bowing. 

Count Haga raised his glass and looked through it. Tho 
wine sparkled in the light like liquid rubies. “It is true,” 
said ho; “ marshal, I thank you.” 
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These words trero uttered in a manner so noble, that the 
guests, as if by a common impulse, rose, and cried; — 

# “ Long live the king I ” 

“Yes,” said Count llaga, “long his Majesty the King 
of Franpe. What say you. Monsieur tie la Forouse ?” 

“ Monaeigneur,” replied the captafn, wlh tha^ tone, at once 
flaj^ring and respectful, common to those accustomed to ad¬ 
dress cr'^^.vned h*ftda, “ I have just left the king, uiul his ida jesty 
Tias shown mo so much kindness, that no one will more will¬ 
ingly cry ‘ Long live the king 1 ’ than I. Only, as in another 
hour I must leave ytbu to join the two ships which his Majesty 
has put at my disposal, once out of ,11118 liouse 1 shall take the 
liberty of saying, ‘Long life to ^oilier Ung,’whom I should 
be proud to servo, had4 not alsi^y so good a master.” And 
raising his glass, lie bo^d r^)ectfully to the CkyAt de Haga. 

“'Jiliis health thaf you propose,” said Madame Dubarry, 
who sat on the marshal’s left hand, “we are all ready to drink, 
but the oldest of us should take the lead.” 

“Is it you tliat that concerns, or me, Taverney?” said the 
marshal, la^hing^ 

do not beJmjfe,’’ said another on the opposite side, “ that 
Monsieur de llicbelieu is the senior of our party.” 

^ “Then it is-you, Ta\crney,” said the duke. 

“J{d, I Rm eight years'youn^ than you. I was born in 
JlTOir returned he. 

“How ruijo,” said the marshal, “to expose my eighty-eight 
years I ” 

“Imposiftble, duko^that you are eighty-eight I” said Mon- 
de Condorcet. 

‘Vlt is, however, but*fcoo true; it is a calculation easy to 
make, and therefore unworthy of an algebraist like you, mar¬ 
quis. I am of the las* century, — the great century, as wo'call 
it.*Ndy date is 1696.” 

“Impossible cried De Launay. 

“Oh, if your father were here, he would«iot say impossible, 
— he who,* when governor of the Bastille, hadime for a lodges» 
in4714.” 

“The senior in age, here, however,” said Monsieur de 
Favras, “is the wine Count Haga is now druiking.” 

“ You are right, Monsieur de Favras; this wine is a hundred 
and twenty years old; to the wine, then, belongs tbe honor of 
proposing tlio heafth of the king.” 
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“ One moment, gentlemen,” eaid Cagliostro', raising his eyes, 
beaming with intelligence and vivacity; “ I claim the prece¬ 
dence.” 

“ You claim precedcine over the tokay I ” exclaimed all the 
guests in chorus. 

“ Assuredly,” returned Cagliostro, calmly ; “ since it was I 
who bottled it.” 

“ You?” 

“ Ycs, 1; on the day of the victory won by Montecuoulli 
over the Turks in 1664.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, which Cagliostro 
had pronounced with perfect gravity. 

“ By this calcuhit’oij, you vould be something like one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years old,” saiv? Madar e Dubarry; “ for you 
must have bci'u at least ten years old when you bottled the 
wine.” 

“ I was more than ton wlien 1 performed that operation, 
madame, as on the following day 1 had the honor of being 
deputed by his Majesty the Kinperor of Austria to congratulate 
Montecuoulli, who, by the victory of Saint-Gothard, bad avenged 
the day at Kspeck, in Sclavoiiia, in which t'le infidels tre;‘^ed 
the imperialists so rouglily, who were my friends and compan¬ 
ions in arras in 15:16.” 

“Oh,” said Count llaga. as coolly as Cagliostro himself, 
“ you must liave been at least ten years old when you were at 
tlmt memorable battle.” 

“ A terrible defeat, count,” returned Cagliostro. 

“ Loss terrible than Crecy, howevwi,” said Condorcet, 
smiling. 

“ True, monsieur, for at the battle M Crecy, it was not only 
an army, but all France, that was beaten; but then this defeat 
was scarcely a fair victory to the English; for King Edward 
had cannon, a circumstance of which Philippe de Valois was 
ignorant, or rather, which he would not believe, although I 
warned him that 1 had with my own eyes seen four pieces of 
‘i»*tillery which Evlward liad bought from the Venetians.” 

“Ah!” said Madame Dubarry; “you knew Philippe ue 
Valois? ” 

“ Madame, 1 had the honor to bo one of the five lords who 
escorted him off the field of battle ; I came to France with the 
poor old King of Bohemia, who was blind, and who threw away 
his life when he heard that the battle was lost.” 
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‘*Ah, monsiedr^” said Monsieur de la Perousc, “how much 
I regret that, instead of the bailie of Creoy, it wiis not that of 
Aotium at which you assisted.” 

“Why 80, monsieur?” 

“ Oh, because you might have given me some nautical de¬ 
tails, which, in spito of Plutarch’s fin4 narration, have over been 
ol^cure to me.” 

, “M'!.icb, inA’si^ur? 1 should be hapfiy to be of servhie to 

you.” 

“Oh, you were there, then, also?” 

“ No, monsieur ;*’l wsis tlien iu Egypt. I had been employed 
by Queen Cleopatra to restore the library at Alexandria, — an 
office for which 1 was better quidifiod thin any one else, from 
having personally kno'^u the Wt authors of antiquity.” 

“And you have ficeii i^tiann Cleopatra ?’\Ailid'Madame 
Dubatry. 

“ As 1 now see you, madainc.” 

“ Was she as pretty as tlicy say ?’^ 

“ Madame, you know beauty is only comparative; a charm¬ 


ing queen [ii Egypt, in Pai-is she would only have been a pretty 
griiKjtto.” 

“ Say no haraj of grlsettos, count.” 


“ God forbid ! ” 


“ Thcfi*€leopatra w as - -” 

, ‘^Little, slender, lively, and intelligent; with large almond- 
shaped eyes, Grecian nose, teeth like pearls, and a hand like 
your own, countess, — a fit hand to hold a scepter. See, hero 
is a diamorwl which sfee gave me, and which site had had from 
’Ber brother Ptolemy ; she wore it on her thumb." 
it On her thuilib ?” c^ied Madame Dubarry. 

“ Yes; it wa.f an Egyptian fashion ; and I, you see, can 
hardly put it on my Wttle linger; ” and, taking off the ring, bo 
hanHed it to Ma(lanie Dubarry. 

It was a magnificent diamond, of such fine wate/, and so 
beautifully cut, as to be worth thirty thousand or forty thou¬ 
sand francs. .... 


• The diamond was passed round the table, and returned to 
Cagliostro, who, putting it quietly on his linger’ again, said, 
“ Ah, I see well you are all incredulous ; this fatal incredulity 
I have bad to contend against all my life. Philippe de Valois 
would not listen to mo when I told him to leave open a retreat 
to Edward*; Cleopatra would not believe mo when I warned 
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her tliat Antony would be beaten; the .TrojaJis would not 
credit me when I said to them, with reference to the wooden 
horse, ‘Cassandra is inspired ; listen to Cassandra.' ” 

“ Oil! it is cliarmirifiV’ said Madame Dubarry, shaking with 
laughter; “ I have never met a man at once so serious and so 
diverting.” ' 

“ I assure you,” replied Cagliostro, “ that Jonathan was m'lch 
more so. He was rdally a charming compgni'i'n ; until he was 
killed by Saul, he nearly drove me crazy with laughing.” 

“ Do you know,” said the Duke de Richelieu, “ if you go on 
in this way you will drive poor J'averney cVazy ; he is so afraid 
of death, that lu! is staring at you with all his eyes, hoping 
you to he an iininorlal.” < 

“ fmmortal J (lannot say, hul one th‘ng 1 can affirm-” 

“ Wnat 'r ” cried Taverncy, who was the most eager listener. 
“ I'hat I have seen all the people and events of whicbl have 
been sjjeaking to you.” 

“ Yi)U have known Montecuculli? ” 

“ As Well as 1 know you, Monsieur do Favras ; and, indeed, 
inucdi better, for this is but t<he second or third time I have had 
the honor of seeing you, while 1 lived nea. iya year unde” .the 
same tent with liim of whom you speak.” 

“ You knew Philippe de Valois? ” * 

‘‘ Ah 1 have already liad 'he honor,of telling yo'u, Monsieur 
de Condore.et; but when ln3 returned to Paris, 1 left FY‘anc <5 
and returne<i to jlohemia.” , 

“And Cleopatra.” 

“ Yes, countess; Cleopatra, I can tell you, had eyes as black 
as yours, and slioulders almost as beautiful.” 

“ Hut what do yop know of my sHoulders'? ” « 

“ They are like what Cassandra’s once ^Vere; and there is 
fitlli a further resemblance, — she had Kke you, or rather you 
have lilj:o her, a little Mack spot on your left side just above 
the sixiu rib.” 

“ Oh, count, n6w yon really are a sorcerer.” 

“ No, no,” oxied the marshal, laughing; “ it was I who told 
him.” 

“ And pray how do you know ? ” 

The marshal bit his lips, and replied, “ Oh, it ie a famUy 
secret.” 

“ Well, really, marshal,” said the counter, “ ou^, should put 
on a double coat of rouge before visiting you j and turning 
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again to Cagliostro,. “ Then, monsieur, you have the art of re¬ 
newing your youth ? For although you say you are three or 
four thousand years old, you scarcely look forty.” 

“ Yes, madamc, I do possess that seitet.” 

“Oh, then, monsieur, impart it to me.” 

“To you, madame? It is useless; your youth is already 
rerf^wed; your age is only what it appears to be, and you do 
juot look thirty;^ , * ^ ' 

“ Ah 1 you flatter.” 

“ No, madame, I speak only the truth, but it is easily ex¬ 
plained : you have Already tried my receipt.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ You liave taken my elixir.”^ * 

“I?” I 

“ You, countess, ^h I you cannot have forg^itten it. Do 
you nfbt remember a certain house in the Rue Saint-Claude, 
and coming there on some business respecting Monsieur de 
Sartines? You remember rendering a service to one of ray 
friends, called Joseph Balsamo, and that this Joseph Balsamo 
gave you » bottle of elixir, recommending you to take three 
dreps every morn.ng? Do you not remember having done 
this regularly uiiiil the last year, when the bottle became ex¬ 
hausted ? If ^ou do not remember all this, countess, it is more 
than forgetfulness, — it is*ingratHude.” 

, “ Oh I Moasiegr de Cagliostro, you are telling me things—” 

“ Which were only known to yourself, I am aware; but 
what would be the use of being a sorcerer if one did not know 
. one's neighbor’s secret ? ” 

“Then Joseph Balsamo has, like you, the secret of this 
famous elixir?” * 

“No, madame, but ho was one of my best friends, and I 
gave him three or foifr bottles.” 

‘' And has he any left ? ” ^ 

“ Oh ! 1 know nothing of that; for the last two' or three 
years poof Balsamo has disappeared. The last time I saw him 
was in America, on the banks of the Ohio : h) was setting off. 
od an expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and since then 1 have 
heard that he is dead.” 

“ Come, oome, count,” cried the marshal; “ let us have the 
secret, by all means,” 

“ Are you speaking seriously, monsieur ? ” said Count 
Haga. 
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“ Very serioutily, sire, — 1 beg pardon, I iheaii count; ” and 
Cagliostro bowed in such a way as to indicate thathia error was 
a voluntary onei ' 

“ Then,” said the *njarshal, “ Madamo Dubarry is not old 
enough to be made j'^oung again ? ” o 

“ No, on my conscieuie.” 

“Well, then, I will give you another subject; here is\^my 
friend Taverney,—\vhat do you say to hiiji ?-^Does he notlooh: 
like a contemporary of Pontius Pilate? But perhaps he, on 
the contrary, is loo old ? ” 

Cagliostro looked at the baron. “No,** said ho. 

“All! iny dear count,” exclaimed Richelieu ; “if you will 
renew his youtli, I will proclaim you a true pupil of Medea.” 

“You wish it?” asked Ca^gl^stro ^f the host, and looking 
round u'irthu-saino time on all assembled. 

Every one called out, “ Yes.” • 

“ And you also, Monsieur de Taverney ? ” 

“ 1 more than any one,” said the baron. 

“Well, it is easy,” returned Cagliostro ; and he drew from 
his pocket a small bottle, and poured into a glass ,8onie of the 
liijuid it contained. Then, mixing these di Jps with half a glass 
of iced champagne, he passed it to the baron.. 

All eyes followed his movements eagerly. 

The baron took the glasa- Imt as* he was about \o drink he 
hesitated. ^ , 

Every one began to laugh, but Cagliostro called out, “ Drink, 
baron, or you will lose a liquor of which each drop is worth a 
hundred louis d’or.” ^ 

“The devil,” cried Richelieu; “that is even better than 
tokay.” , • • 

“ I must then drink ? ” said the baron, alfhost trembling. 

“ Or i)as8 the glass to another, sir, tha# some one at least may 
profit by it.” , < 

“ Pji^s it here,” said Richelieu, holding out his hand. 

'i'iie baron raided the glass, and, decided doubtless by the 
delicious smell <and the beautiful rose ^color which those few 
drops had given to the champagne, he swallowed the ma^jic 
liquor. In^an instant a kind of shiver ran through him; he 
seemed to fool all Iiis old and sluggish blood rushing quickly 
through his veins, from his heart to his feet, his wrinkled skin 
seemed to expand, his eyes, half covered by tilieir lids^ appeared 
to open without Ids will, and the pupils to grow and brighten, 
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the trembling of his 4iands to cease, liis voice to strengthen, and 
his limbs to recover their former youthful elasticity. In fact, 
it seemed as if the liquid in its descent had regenerated his 
y>:hole body. * 

A cry of surprise, wonder, and admiration ran^ through the 
room! 

Xaverney, who had been slowly eating \^ith liis gums, began 
t<^ feel fanatohed ;'ho. seized a plate and helped himself largely 
to a ragout, and then demolished a partridge, bones and sll, 
calling out that his teeth were coming back to him. He ate, 
laughed, and cried for joy for half an hour, whilo the others 
remained gazing at him in stupefied wonder; then littlo by 
little he failed again, like a lamp ydiose oil is burning out, and 
all the former signs of oM age ^‘etuniod upon him. . 

“Oh!” groaned hoJ“once more adieu to my youth,” and 
he gave utterance to a deep sigh, while two tears rolled over his 
cheeks. 

Instinctively,/'t this mournful spectacle of the old man first 
made young again, and then seeming to become yet older than 
before from tke coid’iast the sigh w^as echoed all round the table. 

“■U is easy to explain, gentlemen,” said Cagliostro; “1 
gave the baron but •thirty-five drops of the elixir. He became 
young, therefore* for only tlyrty-fivo minutes.” 

“Oh more, more, court I ” cr::d the old man, eagerly. 

• “ 1 ^ 0 , monsieur, for perhaps the second trial would kill you.” 

Of all the guests, Madame Dubarry, who had already tested 
the virtue of the elixir, seemed most deeply interested while 
old^Taverney^’s youth seemed thus to renew itself; she had 
watched him with d^jlight ,^nd triumph, and half fancied her¬ 
self gib wing young* again at the sight, while she could hardly 
refrain from endeavoring to snatch from Cagliostro the won¬ 
derful bottle; but no\f, seeing him resume his old age even 
quickel^ than ho had lost it, “ Alas I ” she said sadly, t »11 
vanity and deception; the effects of this wonjjerful secret last 
for thirty-five minutes.” 

^ “That is to say,” said Count Haga, “that, in order to re- 
sum'^ your youth for two years, you would have to drink a 
perfect river.” 

Every one laughed. 

**0h!” said De Condorcet, “the calculation is simple, a 
mere nothing of 8,153,000 drops for one year’s youth.” 

“ An inundation,” said La P6rouse. 
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‘'■However, monsieur,” continued Mada^me Dubarry, “ac¬ 
cording to you I have not needed so much, as a small bottle 
about four times the s^tze of that you hold given me by youi 
fri«;iul Joseph lialsamoilhas been sufficient to arrest the march 
of time for ten years.” 

“Just 8(5, madarae. And you alone approach this mys- 
t(5rious truth. The man who has already grown old need^this 
large quantity to produce an immediate and" powerful effeej;; 
but a woman of thirty, as you were, or a man of forty, as I 
was, wlien I began to drink this elixir, still full of life and 
youth, needs but ton drops at each period of decay; and with 
these ton drops may eternally continue his life and youth at 
the same point of attractivopcss and power.” 

“ What do you call the pojiods i>f decay ? ” asked Count 
Haga.'^'"- 

“The natural periods, (munt. Jn a state of nature, man’s 
strenglh incroasos until thirty-five years of age. It then 
remains stationary until forty; and from that time forward 
it begins to diminish, but almost imperceptibly, until fifty; 
then the process becomes quicker and (luicjkpr to the day of his 
death. In our state of civilization, when ^lie body is weakened 
by excess, cares, and maladies, increase of strength is arrested 
at thirty years, the failure bc^gius at thirty-five. The time, 
then, to take nature is wh«\i^bo is stjitionary, so ks to "forestall 
the beginning of decay. He wlio, posijgssor as 1 ara‘of tjie 
secret of this elixir, knows liow to seize the •happy moment 
will live as 1 live; always young, or at least always young 
enough for what he has to do in the yrJrld.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur de Cagliostro," ^ried the countess, “ whj', if 
you could chooso ]{our own age, did you not stop at twenty 
instead of at forty ? ” 

“ Decause, madame,” said Cagliostro, smiling, “it suits me « 
bette;^ to be a man of forty, still healthy £j,nd vigorousf than a 
raw youth of twenty.” 

“ Oil I ” Raid*the countess. 

# 

“Doubtless, madame,” continued Cagliostro, “at twenty, ona 
phrases women of thirty; at forty, wo govern women of twenty 
aud men of sixty.” 

“T yield, monsieur,” said the countess, “for you are a living 
proof of the truth of your own words.” 

“Then 1,” said Taverney, piteously, comiemned ; it is * 
too late for mo.” * 
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“ Monsieur de Riclielieu has been more skillful than you,” 
said La Perouse naively, with the frankness of a sailor, “ and I 
have always heard tliat ho had some secret.” . 

“ It is a report that the women, have spread,” laughed 
Uo.mt llaga. 

“ Is that a reason for disbelieving i,/, duke? ” a,sked Madame 
Dubarry. 

The old duk j colored, a rare thing f^r him; but replied, 
“Po you wish, gentiemon, to have my receipt? ” 

“ Oh, by all means.” 

“Well, then, it L simply to take care of yourself.” 

“ Oh, oh I ” cried all. 

“ I should question the efficacy cf the »*eceipt,” replied the 
countess, “ had I not already proved the virtue of that given 
me by Monsieur de Cagliostro. But, monsieur,’' '., ’\tinued 
Madame Dubarry, “ 1 must ask more about the elixir.” 

“Well, madame?” 

“ You said you first used it at forty years of age-” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“And that ^ince that time, that is, since the siege of 
Troy-” ' 

“A little before, madame.” 

“That you have always remained forty years old?” 

“ You Si.3 mo now.” 

“But then, luonsiour,” sfiia De Gondorcet, “you prove 
inorc to us than your theory requires.” 

“How so, Monsieur lo Marquis? what do I prove to you?” 

“You prove not c’^ly the perpetuation of youth, but the 
preservation of life; foi if since the sicgci of Troy you have 
been always forty,' you nave never died.” 

“ True, marquis, 1 have never died.” 

“ But are you, the% invulnerable, like Achilles, or still moro 
so, foy Achilles was killed by a wound in the heel inflicted hy 
the arrow of Paris ? ” V 

“No, I am not invulnerable, and there is*my great regret,” 
said Caglidstro. 

“Then, monsieur, you may be killed.” 

“AlasI yes.” • 

“ How, then, havi@ you escaped all accidents for three thou¬ 
sand five hundred years?” 

“ It is clianoo, marquis, but will you follow my reasoning ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” cri^d all, with eagerness. 
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Oagliostro continued ; “ What is the firpUrequisite to life? 
he asked, spreading out his white and beautiful hands covered 
with rings, amojig which Cleopatra’s shone conspicuously. “ l£k 
it not health ? ” | 

“Certainly.” 

“And the way to preserve health is-” 

“ Proper management,” said Count Haga. 

Right, count. * And why should not my tjjixir be the bejst 
possible method of treatment ? ” 

“ Who knows that? ” 

“ You, count.” 

“Yes, doubtless, but-” 

“ Rut no one elas?,” said Madame Dubarry. 

“That, madame, is a question thf^^ we will discuss later. 
Well, always followed the regiirferi of my drops ; and as 

they are tlie fulfillment of the fondesf dreams of men of all 
times, as they are the water of youth of the ancients, the elixir 
of life of our modern philosophers, I have continually pre¬ 
served my youth, consequently my health and my life. That 
is plain.” 

“ Rut all things exhaust themselves { tl|r"^ne8t constitqjiion, 
as well as the worst.” , 

' The body of Paris, like that of Vulcan,” said tlio countes^. 

‘ Perhaps you know Paris, bL^hc Ifye ? ” 

“ I’erfectly, madame; ho ms a fine young man, but 'really 
did not deserve all that has been said ol him*, In the first 
place, he had red hair. ” 

“ Red hair I horrible ! ” 

“ Unluckily, madame, Helen was not of your opinion. 
to return to our subject. You say, Monsieur do Tavemey,, 
that all things exluiust themselves; but you also know that 
everything rocovchs again, regenerates,«or is replaced, which¬ 
ever you jilease to call it. The famous knife of Sain't-Kubert, 
which ^0 often changed both blade and handle, is an example, 
for through every'change it still remained the knife of Saint- 
,lTubert. Th(wwine which the monks of Heidelberg preserve so 
carefully in their cellars remains still fhe same wine, although 
each year 'they pour into it a fresh supply. Therefore this , 
wine always remains clear, bright, and delicious; while the 
wine which Opimus and I hid in the earthen jars was, when I 
tried it a hundred years after, only a thick, dirty substance, 
which might have been eaten, but certainly could not have 
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been drunk. Well*, I follow the example of the monks of 
Heidelberg, and preserve niy body by introducing into it every 
year new elements, which regenerate tb.e old. Every morning 
-i. ?ew and fresh atom replaces in my blood, uiy flesh, and my 
bone ^ some particle which has perished 1 stay that ruin which 
mos^ men allow insensibly to invade their whole being, and 1 
force into action 'lU those powers wliich Go^l has given to every 
haman being, but which most people allow to lie dormant. 
Consequently they have retained their first vigor, and have 
received constantly a new stimulant. As a result of liiis care¬ 
ful observation of the laws of life and licalth, my brain, my 
muscles, my heart, iny nerves, and my soul have never failed 
in their various functions. This U the great stud^^ of my life, 
and, as in all things h.c' who does one thing coiutan^i^y does 
that thing better tlian ethers, I am becoming more skillful than 
others in avoiding the dangers of an existence of three thou¬ 
sand years. Thus, you would not got me to enter a tottering 
house; I have seen too many houses not to tell at a glance the 
safe from the unsafe. You would not see mo go out hunting 
with a man who m.-'Tiiig/'id his gun badly. From Cephulus, who 
killed his W'fe Procris, down to the Regent, who shot the prince 
in the cj^c, I have seen too many unskillful people. You could 
not make me accept in batth) the post whicli many a man would 
take ydihout thinking, bocause .T .should calculate in a moment 
the ciiances of dange* at each point. You will toll mo that one 
caunot foresee a stray bullet; but the man who has escaped a 
million gunshots will hardly full a victim to one now. Ah! 
you look incredulous, bu. am I not a living proof? I do not 
tell you that I am. immc’’tal, only that 1 know better than 
others how to avoid danger; for instance, T would not remain 
here now alone with Monsieur de Launaj^ who is thinking that, 
if he had me in the Bitstille, he would put my immortality to 
the test of starvation ; neither would I remain with Mqinsieur 
de Condorcet, for he is thinking tliat he migli^^^ just empty into 
my glass the contents of that ring which he wears on his 
left hand, and which if full of poison, — not with any evil* 
intent, but just as a scientific experiment, to see if I should 
die.” 

The two people named looked at each other, and colored. 

“Confess, Monsieur do Launay, we are not in a court of 
justice; besides, tht'Ughts are not punished. Did you not think 
what I said? And you, Monsieur de Condorcet, would you not 
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have liked to let me taste the poison ih^your ring, in the 
name of your beloved mistress, science ? ” 

“ Indeed,” said Monsieur de Launay, laughing, “ I confess 


you are riglit; it was lolly, but that folly did pass throu 
mind just l)efore you accused me.” ' y- 

“And I,” said Monsieur de Condorcet, “will not bejless 


cattlid. I did thivk tliat if you tasted the contents of my 
riug, 1 would not give much for your life.” 


A cry of admiration burst from the rest of the party; these 
avowals coulirming not the immortality, lyit the penetration, of 


Count Cagliostro. 

“You sue,” said Cagliostro, quietly, “that I divined these 
dangers ; well, it is the samV) with other things. The experi- 
oiuie of*:*, iqiig life reveals to me at a ^glance much of the past 
and of the luture of those whom 1 meet. My capabilities in 
this way extend even to aiiiraala and inanimate objects. If 1 
get into a carriage, I can tell from the look of the horses if they 
arc likely to run aw'ay, and from tliat of the coachman if he will 
overturn me. If 1 go on board sliij), I c.an sec if the captain is 
ignorant or obstinate, and consequently li^'i^y to endanger me. 
1 should tlien leave the coachman or caiitain, cscajie from tuose 
horses or that ship. 1 do not deny chance, 1‘ oply lessen it, and 
instead of incurring a hundred chances, like thq rest of the 
world, I jircvent ninety-nmTt.r them*,,and endeavor t'o^guard 
against the huudredlli. This is the good^if having lived three 
tlionsand years.” 

“Then,” said La Perouse, laughing,amidst the wonder and 
enthusiasm created by tl.is speech of^agliostro’s,'“you shoijld 
come with me when I embark to make th(vtour of the world ; 


you would render me a signal service.” 

• Cagliostro did, not reply. ^ 

“Monsieur de Richelieu,” continued La Perouse, “as the 


Counir Cagliostro, which is very intelligible, does not wish to 
quit such good cvmpany, you must permit mo to do so without 
iiim. Excuse me. Count Haga, and you, madame, but it is 
seven o'clock, and I have promised bis Majesty to start ^it a 
quarter past. But since Count Cagliostro will not be tempted 
to come with me and see my ships, perhaps he can tell me what' 
^vill happen to me between Versailles and Brest. From Brest 
to the iV)le I ask nothing; that is my own business. But Re 
ought to tell me what may happen on my way to.Brest.” 

Cagliostro looked at La Perouse with such a melancholy air, 
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SO full both of pit/ And kindness, that the others were struck 
by it. The sailor himself, however, did not remark it. Ho 
took leaye of the company, put on Ins fur rldinj^ coat, into one 

the pockets of which Madame Dubrr'ry pushed a })ottle of 
delicmus cordial, welcome to a traveler, but which ho would not 
Ixave jjrovided for himself, to recall to him, she saki, his absent 
friends during the long nights of a journey in such bitter cold. 

, La Pciuuse, still l*ull of ga^yety, bowed rfispectfully to Count 
Haga, and held out his hand to the old marshal. 

“ Adieu, dear La Perouse,” said the latter. 

“No, duke, an revoir^' replied La Pm’ouse; “one would 
think I was going away forever. Now I have but to circum¬ 
navigate the globe, — five or six years’ab,-'nice; it is scarcely 
worth while to say ‘ Atliiu ’ for that.” 

“Five or six years,’ said the marshal; “you »'’‘gh6'*almost 
as well say live or six centuries; days are years at my age, 
therefore I say adieu.” 

“ Bah! ask the sorcerer,” returned La Perouse, still laugh¬ 
ing ; “he will promise you twenty years’ more life. Will you 
not. Count Cagliostro? f)h, count, why did [ not hear sooner 
of tVose precious ui\*ps of yours ? AVhatcver the price, I should 
have shipped a tiui on the Astrolabe. Madame, another kiss 
of that beautifill hand; I shall certainly not see such another 
till I return! Au revoin]' and l|e left the room. 

, Cagliostro still pi'eserved the same mournful silence. They 
heard the stepr of the captain as ho left the house, his gay voice 
in the courtyard, and his farewells to the people assembled to 
^see him depart. Theix the horses shook their heads covered 
With bells, the door of the carriage shut with some noise, and 
the wheels wore heard rolling along the street. 

La Perouse had startetl ou that voyage from which he was 
destined never to return. 

When they copld no longer hear a sound, all looks, as if 
controlled by a superior power, were again turned to Cagabstro; 
there seemed a kind of inspired light in his e’J^'es. * 

Count Haga first broke the silence, which «kad lasted for, 
,sonde minutes. “Why did you uot reply to his question?” he 
inquired of Cagliostro. 

Cagliostro started, as if the question had roused him from 
a reverie. “ Because,” said he, “ I must either have told a false¬ 
hood or a sad truth.” 

‘*Howso?” ’ 
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“ I must have said to him, ‘ Moiisieuf ^do la Perouse, the 
(luko is right in saying to you adieu, and not au remir^ ” 

“ Oh,” said.Kichelieu, turning pale, “what do you mean?” 

“Reassure yourself, marshal; this sad prediction does not 
(xmcern you.” ^ 

“What,”, cried Madame Dubarry, “this poor La Pefouse, 
who havS just kissed my hand-” *' 

•“Not only, madiime, will never kiss it agrfm, but will never 
again see those he has just left,” said Cagliostro, looking atten¬ 
tively at the glass of water he was holding up, which in that 
position exhibited a luminous surface of »Hn opal tint, crossed 
by the shadows of surrounding objects. 

A cry of astonbihinent burst from all. Tlie interest of the 
conversation deepened every inomoijt, and you might have 
V^)m tluj solemn and anxiouf, air with which all re¬ 
garded Cagliostro, that it was some ancient and infallible oracle 
they were consulting. 

In tlie midst of this preoccupation. Monsieur do Favras, ex¬ 
pressing the sentiments of them all, rose, made a gesture, and 
W'idked on tiptoe to the antechamber, that ho might be sure 
there were no servants listening. But, asw'5 have already^aid, 
this house was as carefull}'^ kept as that of Mpnsieur lo Marechal 
de Richelieu, and Monsieur de Favras found in the adjoining 
room only an old servitor, w^ho, figorous as a sentinel at an 
exiiosed post, guarded the a^’oach tSX^^e dining room ‘while 
the solemn hour of dessert w'as passing. , 

Ho returned to his former seat, and made a sign to the 
others at the table, indicating that they were 4ndeed quite 
alone. / % 

“ Pray, then, count,” said Madame DuBarry, motioning to 
De Favras that shb understood his meaning, although he 
liad not uttered k word, “tell us what will befall poor La 
Perouse.” 

Ctf^liostro shook his head. 

“ Oh, yes, let tfs hear! ” cried all the rest. 

“Well, th^n, Monsieur de la Perouse intends, as yon know, 
to make the tour of the globe, and continue the researches of 
poor Captatn Cook, who was killed in the Sandwich Islands.” 

“ Yes, yes, W'e know.” 

“Everything should foretell a happy termination to this 
voyage; Monsieur do la Perouse is a good seamanj'and his route 
has been most skillfully traced by the king.*’’ ' 
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“ Yes,” inlerrwRed Count Haga, the Kiiig of Franco is a 
.clever geographer Jl is he not, Monsieur de Condoroet?” 

” More skillful than is needful for a king,” replied the mar¬ 
quis; kings ought to know things only slightly, then they 
let themselves be guided by thos^ who know them thor- 
ougi4y.” 

Is this a lesson, marquis ? ” said Count Hagii, smiling. 

Cohdo^*cet hltJshed. “Oh, no,” said 4io; “only a simple 
reflection, a general truth.” 

“ Well, he is gono,” said Madame Dubarry, anxious to bring 
the conversation back to La Perouso. 

“Yes, he is gone,” replied Cagliostro, “but don’t believe, in 
spite of his haste, that ho will soon embajlc. I foresee much 
time lost at Brest.” , 

“I'hat Avould be a pity,” said De Condoreet;^ is the 
time 1,0 set out; it is even now rather late, February or 
March would have been better.” 

“Oh, do not grudge him these few months. Monsieur de 
Condorcet, for during them lio will at lea.st live and hope.” 

“Ho has got good officers, T suppose? ” said liiclielieu. 

“ Yes; he whO'/j^jiiimands the second ship is a distinguished 
officer. I see hiip, — young, a<lventurous, brave, unhappily.” 

“ Why unhappily?” 

“ A yea^ after 1 look for him, and see him no more,” said 
Cagliostro, anxiously:,<5bnsultliig'his glass. “I^Jo one here is 
related to Mqnaieirr do Langle?” 

“No.” 

“No onaknows him ? ” 

“No.” 

“Well, deaths’ll cbramence with him; I see him no 
longer.” 

A murmur of affright escaped from all the guests, 

“^ut he, La Perousc ? ” cried several voices. 

“ He sails, he lands, he reembarks; 1 see one, two ^^Cars of 
successful navigation ; we hear news of him^ and then*-” 

“Then?” 

“Years pass.” * 

“But at last?” '* 

“ The sea is vast, the heavens are clouded, here and there 
appear unknown lands, and figures hideous as the monsters of 
the Greoiant^Archipelago. They watch the ship, which is 
being carrie'd in a*fog amongst the breakers, by a tempest less 
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fearful than themselves, and then ominous flames. Oh! La 
Porouse, La Perouse, if you could hear me, JTwould cry to you. 
You set out, like Columbus, to discover a world; beware of 
unknown isles 1 ” 

lie ceased, and an ioV shiver ran through the assembly.^ 
“Hut why did you not warn him?” asked Count flaga, 
who, in spite of himself, had succumbed to the influence of 
ihis'extraordinary nftin. * ^ 

“Yes,” cried Madame Dubarry, “why not send after him 
and bring him back? The life of a man like La Perouse is 
surely worth a courier, iny dear marshal.”* 

T’he marslial understood, and rose to ring the bell. 

Cagliostro cxteivied his arm to stop him. “ Alas! ” said 
he, “all advice would be useless. I ca,n foretell destiny, but I 
can#ToWlir.^e it. Monsieur de la Pei‘'ouse would laugh if lie 
heard my words, as tlie son of Priam laughed when Cac'^jandra 
prophesied ; and see, you begin to laugh yourself. Count Haga, 
and laughing is contagious: your companions are catching it. 
Do not rivstraiu yourselves, gentlemen — 1 am accustomed to 
an incredulous audience.” 

“ Oh, we believe,” said Madame DuBaK'j^ and the Duk(* de 
Ilichelieii; “ and I believe,” murmured l>,verney; “ and I 
also,” said Count llaga, politely. • 

“Yes,” re})lied Cagliostro, “you'believe becausent concerns 
La Perouse ; but if 1 spoke of^urselfj^sJsjg would not belfeve.** 
“Oh I” 

“ J am sure of it.” 

“ I confess that what would have made me believe, would 
have been if you had said to liim, ‘ li/vare of unknown isles#* ' 
'riien he would at least have had the cflance of avo’ding 
them.” ' 

I assure you* no, count; and if ha had believed me, it 
would only have been more horrible, for the unfortunate-man 
would^aVO seen himself approaching tliose isles destined to be 
fatal to him witboflt the power to flee from them. Therefore 
• lie would have died, not one, but a thousand deaths, for he 
would liHve^gone through it all by anticipation. Hope, of 
wliieh I should have deprived him, is the last consolation 
of the unfortunate wretch beneath the knife. The blade 
touches him, ho feels its sharp edge, hia blood fl^ws, and still 
he hopes; even to his last breath, until life itself is extinct, ho 
clings to hope.” * 
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“ That is true,’^ said several of the guests, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said De Condorcet; “the veil which hides from us 
*our future is the only real good which God has vouchsafed to 

^^e/ertheless,” said Count Haga,did a man like you say 
to i ie, Shun a certain man, or a certain thing, 1 would beware, 
and 1 would thank you for the counsel.” 

» Cagliostro siiook. his head with a sad sAile. 

“I mean it, Monsieur de Cagliostro,” continued Count 
Haga; “warn me, and 1 will thank you.” 

“You wish me to tell you what I would not tell La 
Perouse ? ” 

“Yes, I wish it.” * 

Cagliostro opened his mouth .as if tu begin, and then 
stopped, and said, “ J^o, count, no I ” • 

“ JTbeg you.” 

Cagliostro turned away his head. “ Never,” he murmured. 

“Take care,” said the count, “you are making me incredu¬ 
lous.” 

“Incredulity is hey-er than misery.” 

•“Monsieur d&Vjagliostro,” said the count, gravely, “you 
forget one thiii", which is, that though there are men who had 
‘better remain ignorant of their destiny, there are others who 
shoulcf know it, as it concernsthemselves alone, but millions 
of others.” 

“Then,” said*Cagliostro, “command me; if your Majesty 
commands, I will obey. ” 

“ I command you <9; reveal to me my destiny, Monsieur de 
Tlagliostro,” said ;^he kil^g, with an air at once courteous and 
digiflfied. 

At this moment, as Count Haga had dropped his incognito 
in speaking to Cagltostro, Monsieur de llicheliou advanced 
towa*fds him, and said, “/Thanks, sire, for the honor ^lat the 
King of Sweden has done my house; will your Majesty assiirao 
the place of honor ? My house is yours from this motnent.” 

“ Let us remain asj we are, marshal; 1 wisK. to hear what 
IkTonBieur de Cagliostro is about to say.” ■ 

“ One does not speak the truth to kings, sire.”* 

“ Bah I 1 am not in my kingdom *, take your place again, 
duke. Prof'dJed, Monsieur de Cagliostro, I beg.” 

Cagliostro looked again through his glass, and one might 
have imagined the particles agitated by this look, as they 
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danced in the light. ” Sire,” said hr, “ tell *ne what you wish 
lo know.” 

“ Tell me by what death I shall die.” 

“ Ily ^ gunshot, sii'e.^’ 

TIic eyes of Gusta\\is grew bright. “Ah, in a battj^l ” 
said he j “ the deatli of a soldier 1 Thanks, Monsieur de 
CJagliostro, a hundred times thanks. Oh, I foresee battles, and 
Gusiavus Adolphus "and Cliarles XII. have shown me how « 
King of [Sweden should die.” 

Cagliostro drooped his head without replying. 

“ < )h ! ” cried Count llaga, “ will not *my wound then be 
giv(m in battle ? ” 

“No, sire.” • 

“ In a sedition ? — yes, that is possiWe.” 
a sedition, sire.” 

“ But where, then ? ” ^ 

“At a ball, sire.” 

'J'Jie king remained silent, and Cagliostro buried his head 
in his hands. 

Kvery ono looked pale and frightened except the prophet 
and him whom the prophecy chiefly concfflrfied. Then Mrn- 
sieur de Condorcet took the glass of water -and examined it, 
as if there he could solve the problem of all "that had been 
going on. In fact, the scholar ^s trying to gauge the depth 
of tile water, its luminous refractions microscopic ^ay.* 
He, who sought a reason for everything, pondered«over the fact 
that a mere juggler could, by the magic of his charlatanism, 
disturb men of sense like tliose around table; ahd he could . 
not deny that Cagliostro possessed extraordinary power f 
but finding nothing to satisfy him, ho ceased his scrutiny'Und 
placed the water on \lie table, in the midst of the general 
stupefaction causeif by Cagliostro’s pralictions. “Well, I 
also,” 8^1 be, “ will beg our illustrious prophet to consuK for 
me his magic mirror: unfortunately, I am not a powerful 
lord; I ctinnot coi^maud, and my obscure life concerns no 
•ndllions of people.” 

“ Monsieiif*,” said Count Haga, “you command in the name 
of science, afid your life belongs not only to a nation, but to 
all mankind.” 

“ Thanks,” said De Condorcet; “ but perhaps your opinion 
on this subject is not shared by Monsieur de QaglioStro.” 

Cagliostro raised his head. Yes, marquis,” said he, in a 
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manner which began to be excited, “you are indeed a powerful 
lord in the kingdom of iutelUgence ; look ino, tlu'n, in ilie face, 
and tell me, serioub'y, if you also wish^ that I should prophesy 


^tjgyou.” • 

"^Sej^ously, count, upon my honor.’/ 
^VVell, marquis,” said Cagliostro, in i 


^^iVell, marquis,” said Cagliostro, in a hoarsa voice, “you 
will die of that poison which you carry in your ring; you will 

-” .* • 

“ Ob, but if I tlirow it aw'ay?” 

“ Throw it away I ” 

“ You allow tliattliat would bo easy.” 

“ Throw it away ! ” 

“Oh, yes, marquis!” cried Madaino*I)ubarry; “throw 
away that horrid poisos I Tlirow it away, if it^ be only to 
falsify this prophet of 8vil, who threatens us all scrtOuiiy 
mLsforlunos. For if yon throw it away you cannot die by it, 
as Monsieur de Cagliostro predicts; so there, at least, he will 
have been wrong.”* 

“ Madame la Conitesse is right,” said Count ITaga. 

“IJravo, countess!” said Iticholicu. “Come, marquis, 
thrgw away that «pt4^^n, for now 1 know you carry it, I shall 
tremble every timg we drink together; tlie ring might open of 
itself, and- 


“ The two glasses toucHed together come very close,” said 
'l^avefney. “ Thro'^i^ away, marquis, throw it away ! ” 

“It is useless,” said CagliOvStro, quietly; “Monsieur do 
Condorcet will not throw it away.” 


, “ No,” returned Dd*Condorcet, “ I shall not throw it away ; 
mi that I wish to aid rn^,destiny, but because this is a unique 
. poison, prepared by Cabanis, and which chance has completely 
hardened, and thattjhance might never (,ccur again ; therefore 
I will not throw it awny. Triumph if youVill, Monsieur Mo 
Cagli^tro.” ^ ^ 

“Destiny,” replied he,*“over finds some way to v^ork out 
its own ends.” * * 

• “ Then I shall die by poison,” said the marq’S^; “ well, so. 

be It is an admirable death, I think; a little prison on the 
, tip of the tongue, and I am gone. It is scarcely dying; it is 
merely minus life, to use an algebraic term.” 

“ It is not necessary for you to suffer, monsieur,” said 
Cagliostro, cmdly; and he made a gesture to indicate that he 
would say no* more*regarding Monsieur de Condorcet. 
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“ Then, monsieur,” said Monsieur de .Eavras, ** we have a 
shipwreck, a gunshot, and a poisouitig, whi/h makes my mouth 
water. Will you not do me llie favor also to predict some 
little plofisure of the feaiiie kind for me?” 

“ Oh, marquis I ” 'applied Cagliostro, beginning ,to ^^fow 
warm under, this irony, “ do not envy these gentlemeivf,y<^u 
will have still ])ctter.” ' 

“Hotter!” said* Monsieur de Favras, lahghingj “that is 
pledging yourself to a great deal. It is difficult to beat thie 
sea, lire, and poison.” 

“There remains iho cord, marquis,” said Cagliostro, bowing. 

“ The cord ! what do you mean ? ” 

“ I moan that y40U will bo lianged,” replied Cagliostro, seem¬ 
ing no more th(; master of liis propheWc rage. 

the devil I ” cried the gflests. 

“Monsieur forgets that I arn a nobleman,” said Monsieur 
dii h^avras, coldly ; “ or if he means to speak of a suicide, I 
warn him thiil 1 sliall respect myself sufficiently, even in my 
last moments, not to use a cord wliile I have a sword.” 

“ 1 do not 8i)eak of a suicide, monsieur.” 

“ Then you 8j)eak of a punishment ^ • 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are a foreigner, monsieur, and therofove I pardon you.,” 

“Wliat?” 

“ Your ignorance, monsieur. In ^^j^anoo we deeftpitato 
noblemen.” , 

“ You Ilia}" arrange tliis, if you can, with the executioner,” 
replied Cagliostro, erusliing him willythis rough response. 

Monsieur de Favras said no mcfo. There was a geno^>.ti 
silence and shrinking for a few minutes. ' ,, 

“ Do you know'that I tremble at last,*” said Monsieur de 
Launay ; “my predecessors have come«'jff so badly, that I fear 
for n^self if I now take my turn.” ^ a 

“Tlion you are more reasonable than tliey; you are right. 
Do not*seek to ifnow the future; good or bad, let^it rest,—it 
. is in the hau'fe of God.” 

“Ohl f’vlonsieur de Launay,” saiil Madame Dubarry, “I 
hope you'will not be less courageous than the others have 
been.” 

“ I hope so too, madame,” said the governo??. Then, turn¬ 
ing to Cagliostro, “ Monsieur,” he said, “ favor liiie, in my turn, 
with my horoscope, if you please.” 
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” It is easy,” replied Cagliostro; “ a blow bn the head with 
the hatchet, and all will be over.” 

• A look of dismay was once more general. • Richelieu and 
^^erney begged Cagliostro to say no ifioro, but female curi- 
osii^awied the day. / 

^To hear you talk, count,” said Madame D,ubarry, “ one 
would think tlio whole universe must die a violent death. 
Here we ti.ere, ai|fht of us, and five are alA^acly condfranot? by 
you.*^ 

“ Oh, you understand that it is all ])rearranged to fricrliten 
us, and we shall only laugh at it,” .said Monsieur de Favras, 
trying to do so. 

“ Certainly we will laugh,” said Count Maga, “ be it true or 
false.” 0 

“Oh, I will laugh %oo, then,” said Madame Du),...rry. “I 
will not dishonor the'^assembly by ray cowardice; but, alas I 
I am only a woman. I cannot rank among you and be worthy 
of a tragical end. ' A woman dies in her bed. My death, a 
sorrowful old woman abandoned by every one, will be the worst 
of all, * Will it not. Monsieur de Cagliostro? ” 

jBhe stopped, and^’seemed to wait for the prophet to reas¬ 
sure her. Caglioijtro did not speak; so, her curiosity obtain¬ 
ing the niaBtery*over her fears, she went on: “Well, Monsieur 
de Cagliosti'O, will you nottiiiswer me?” 

, “flow can I answi/t’ you unless you question me? ” 

“ Hut-said she. 

“ Come,” said Oagliosti'O, “ will you question me, yes or no?” 

She hesitated; theh,^rallying her courage, “ Yes,” she cried, 
I will mn the risk. "E the fate of Jeanne de Vauhernier, 

' Countess Dubarry.” 

“ On the scaffold, raadarae,” replied the prophet of evil. 

“ A jest, monsieur,*s it not? ” said she, looking at him with 
a sup|>licating air., ^ 

, Cagliostro seemed not' to see it. “ Why do you tffink I 
jest?” sai4 he. * , • 

“Oh, because to die on the scaffold one nr^st have com¬ 
mitted some crime, — stolen, or committed mur(\V^r, or done 
something dreadful; and it is not likely I shall jo that. It 
was a jest, was it not? ” 

“ Oh, mop Dieu I yes,” said Cagliostro; “ all I have said 
is but a jest*” 

The countess laughed, but scarcely in a natural manner. 
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“ Come, Monsieur de Favras," said slie,, “ let us order our 
fuiiorals.” jl 

“ Oil, that will be ueedless for you, maUame,” said Caglios- 
tro. * t 

“ Why so, monsieurV ” 

“ Because you will go to the scaffold in a car.’’ 

“ Oh, how horrible ! This dreadful man, marshal! For 
Heaven’s sake choose more cheerful guests mext time, or..l 
will never visit you again.” 

“ Bxcuse me, madame,” said Cagliostro, “ but you, like all 
the rest, would have mo speak.” * 

“ 1 like all the rest! At least, 1 hope you will grant me 
time to choose my confessor.” 

“It will be superfluous, countess.”' 

■ ” ", 

“The last person who will mount the scaffold in'^'rance 
with a confessor will bo the King of France.” And Cagliostro 
pronounced these words in so thrilling a voice that every one 
was struck with horror. ^ 

All were silent. 

Cagliostro raised to liis lips the glass Water in which he 
had read these fearful prophecies, but scarcely had he touched 
it, when he .set it down with a movement of disgust. He turned 
his eyes to Monsieur do Tavern^y. 

“ Oh,” cried he, in terror, “ do not t^ me anything I * I do 
not wish to know.” 

“ Well, then, 1 will ask instead of him,” said Richelieu. 

“ You, marshal, be happy; you are 'tlio only due of us all, 
who will dio in his bed.” f 

“ (>offee, gentlemen, coffee,” cried the marshal, enchanted 
with the prediction. Every one rose. 

‘But before ptlssiiig into the drawing-room, Count Haga, 
approa<^liiug Cagliostro, said, “Monsieur, I,am not trying to 
evade my destiny, but tell me wliat to beware of.” 

“ Of a muff, monsieur,” replied Cagliostro. 

“ And 1 ? ’‘‘said Condorcet. 

“ Of an ^Imelettc.” 

“ Good; I renounce eggs,” and he left the room. 

“ And I ? ” said Monsieur de Favras j “ what must I fear ? ” 
“ A letter.” ' 

“ And I ? ” said De Launay. * 

“ The taking of the Bastille.” 
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“ Ob, you quite reassure me.” Aud ho went away laugliing. 

“Now for me, n onsieur,” said the countess,^trembling. 

“You, beautiful countess, shun the i’Jace Louis XV.” 

. Alas I ” said the countess, “one dry already I lost myself 
thei\ ; that day I suffered much. I nearly lost my head.” 

“Ah, well, countess, this time you will lose it and never 
find it again.” ^ ^ 

Madame Dtibarry uttered a cry aud left the room, and 
Cagliostro was about to follow her, when Hichelieu stopped 
Mm. 

“One moment,” said he; “there remains only Taverney 
and I, my dear sorcerer.” , 

“Monsieur tie 'J'averiiey begged ruei to say nothing, and 
you, marshal, have askcrf'ine notliing.” 

“Oh, I do not wish .to hear,” again cried Taverney. 

“Bift come, to prove your power, tell us something that 
only Taverney and I know,” said llichelicu. 

“What?” asked Cagliostro, smiling. 

“Tell us what makes Taverney come to Versailles, instead 
of living quietly in lu!t..beautiful house at Maisoii-Kouge, which 
the Mng bought for him three years ago.” 

“Nothing m^rer simple, marshal,” said Cagliostro. “Ten 
yfears ago, Monsieur de I'aveittiey wished to give his diuighter, 
Mademoiselle Andree, t<> the King Louis XV., but he did not 
succeed.” 

“ Oh I ” grciiivlod Taverney. 

“Now, monsieur wishes lo give Ms son, Philippe de Taver- 
ney, to the Queen Marir, Antoinette; ask him if I speak the 
troth.” ' ■’ 

“ Oh my word,” said Taverney, trembling, “ tliis man is a 
sorcerer; devil take mo if he is not! ” 

*^Do not speak so cavalierly of the devil, my old comrade,” 
said thi marshal. « . ** •- 

“It is frightful,” murmured Tavcrjjey, afid ho turned to 
implore Cagliostro to be discreet, but he was gone,, 

“^Come, Taverney, to the drawing-room,” said marshal, 
“or they will drink their coffee without us.” ■" 

But when the/*arrived there the room was empty; no 
one had courage to face again the autlior of these terrible 
•predictions. 

The wax lights burned in the candelabra, the fire burned on 
the hearth, but all for nothing. 
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“ Ma foi> old friend, it seems we must take our coffee tSte- 
d-tSte. Why, where the devil has he , gone ? ” Richelieu 
looked all aroUnd him, but Taverney hsfd vanished like the 
rest. “Never mind,*'.said the marshal, chuckling as Voltair^ 
might have done, and rubbing his withered though still 7vhite 
hands; “ I shall be the only one to die in my bed. jVell, 
Count Cagliostro, at least I believe. In my bed! that was it; 
I shall die in my bed, and I trust not for a long time. Holla ! 
my valet de chamhre and my drops.” 

The valet entered with the bottle, and the marshal went 
’with him into the bedroom. 


» 


MISTAKES, METHODS, AND CRIMES OP .THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Bv EDMUND BURKE. 

(From “ llefloclions on tlio Revolution in France.”) 

[Enju.'Ni* Bokicb, BritiHli orator and political philosopher, was b6rn in 
Dublin, Ireland, January 12,1729. He gained a ficholafship at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 174(5; in 1700 went to Loudon to study law, — but never was called 
to the bar; became noted in literary and theatrical circles, f'ld in 1766 pub- 
lislied his “ Vindication of Natural Si)eK.ty,” in answer to Bolingbrohe, ami the 
treatise on “The Suhlitne and the Beautiful.” In 1759 ho became private sec¬ 
retary to “ Single speech ” William Gerard Hamilton, but a few years later 
cjnarrolcd with and left him. 1% 17(54 he became a member of the famous club 
witli .Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Reynolds, ote. In 17C5 was appointed 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham, justylbade first lord of the treasury, 
and was shortly returned to ParliaTueni. His speeches are part of the enduring 
monuments of English literature. In 1769 he published his pamphlets,Obser 
vatiouB on a Late Publication (George Grenville’s) ou the Present State of the 
N’ltiou and in 17V> “Thoughts on the Present Discontents.” Ho was made 
privy councilor and paymaster of the forces in‘l782. For several years from 
1783^ l^p was occupied with the affairs of India, the), prosecution of Warren 
llastmgs, etc. Lute in 1789 ho wrote Bevolutlon In 

France,” issu(!d a yeafc. later; in 1796, “ Letters on a Regicide Peace.” He died 
July G, 1797.j 

You observe that from Magna Charta to the Dbcltt- 
ration of 'Right, it has been the uniform policy of our constitu¬ 
tion to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed inheritance 
derived to us from our forefathers, and to be. transmitted to, 
our posterity, as an estate specially belonging t(s the people of 
this kingdom without any reference whatever* to any other 
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more general or pripr right. By this means our constitution 
preserves an unity, in so great a diversity of its parts. We 
have an inheritabK crown; an inheritable peerage; and an 
house of commons and a people inheritirg privileges, franchises, 
and liberties, from a long line of anceslors. 

1 his policy appears to me to be the result of iprofound re¬ 
flection ; or rather the happy effect of following nature, which 
is wisdoi^ without reflection, and above it.* A spirit of inno¬ 
vation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity who never 
look back to their ancestors. Besides, the people of England 
well know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure prin¬ 
ciple of conservation, and a sure princlpio of transmission, 
without at all excluding i principle of government. It leaves 
acquisition free; but iv secures what it acquires. Whfftever 
advant-'.ges are obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims 
are locked fast as in a sort of family seiilement, grasped as 
in a kind of mortmain forever. By a constitutional policy, 
working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, wo 
transmit our government and our privileges, in the same man¬ 
ner in which we enjej and transmit our property and our lives. 
The institutions of l)olicy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down, to us and from us, in the same 
course end e rder. Our political system is placed in a just cor¬ 
respondence and symmetry with the order of the world, and 
with the mode , of existence decreed to a permanent body com¬ 
posed of transitory parts; wherein, hy the disposition of a 
stupendous wisdom, molding together the great mysterious in- 
C'?rporation of the human vuace, the whole, at one time, is never 
old, O'* middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchange¬ 
able constancy, movCs on through the varieil tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, rfind progression. Thiis, by preserving 
the method of nature in the conduct of the state, iu wKat wo 
improve we are never wholly new; in what wo retaiii we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on 
those principles to our forefathers, we are giiidot*, not by the 
supv/rstition of antiquarians, but by tb.o spirit of" )Lilosophic 
analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; binding up 
the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties; 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
afiEectlons; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth 
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of all their combined and mutually reflected charitios, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulchers, and our altars. / 

Through tire same plan of a conformity to nature in ottr 
artificial institutions, aed by calling in the aid of her unerring^ 
and powerful instincts,>to fortify the fallible and fooblo^icon- 
trivanoes of -our reason, we have derived several other, And 
those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in the 
liglit of an inlierita'iiee. Always acting as it in the presence 
of (janouized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading in itself 
to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity* 
ddiis idea of a liberal descent inspires us With a sense of habit¬ 
ual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to and disgraeijjg those who aro the first 
ac(iuirer8 oi any distinction. 13y tiAa means our liberty be- 
cinfifTs a noble freedom. It carries ail^ imposing and majestic 
as[icct. It lias a pedigree and illustrating ancestors.It has 
its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has its galleries of 
portraits; its monumental inscriptions; itil records, evidences, 
and titles. We pi’ocuro reverence to our civil institutions on 
the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual 
men: on account of their age, and on ^oo'unt of tho-se 
whom they are desceruled. All your sophisters cannot produce 
anything lioitcr adaiiied to preserve a rational and manly freev- 
doin than the course that we have jiursued, who ha\‘H 0 chosen our 
nature rather tiian our speculaiions, our breasts rathe/ than 
our inventions, for the great conservatories amil magazines of 
our rights and )n‘iviJoges. 

You might, if you pleased, have .profited of *our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correspondent d,ig^ 
nity. Your privik^ges, though discontinued, were not lost to- 
memory. Your constitution, it is true, wfiilst you wore out of 
possession, suffered waste and dilapiduMon; but you possessed 
in sopi^ parts the walls, and in all the foundations, of c noble 
and venerable castle. You might liave repaired those walls j 
you might have built on those old foundations. Your consti- 
‘ tiition was/*Cispcnded before it was perfected; but you had' 
the elernoi^s of a constitution very nearly as good as could be 
wished. In your old states you possessed that variety of parts 
corresponding with the various descriptions of which your 
conmuinity was happily composed; you had all that comhintt- 
tiou, and all that opposition of interests, you ha.i that 
and counteraction which, in the natural and in the political 
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world, from the rouiprocal struggle of discordant powers draws 
out the harmony of the universe. These opposed and conflict* 
ing interests, which you considered as so greht a blemish in 
your old and in our present constiiuti )n, interpose a salutary 
chock to. all precipitate resolutions; tlioy render deliberation a 
matter not of choice, but of necessity ; they make all cliange 
a subject of compromise, which naturally begets moderation; 
they pro .luce temperaments preventing tht? sore evil of harsh, 
crude, Unq.ualilied reformations; and rendering all the head¬ 
long exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in tlie many, 
forever impracticable. Through that diversity of members 
and interests, general liberty had as many securities as there 
were separate views in the several orders ;* whilst by pressing 
down the whole by the \s’eight of a real monarchy, i,ho separate 
parts would have been prevented from warping and starlijig 
from their allotted places. 

You had all thOsSe advantages in your ancient states; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been molded into civil 
society, and had everything to b(!gin anew. You began ill, 
because you began by despi.sing everything that belonged to 
yop. You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country a,ppearcd without much luster in 
your eye.s, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a more early race of ancestors. Under a pious 
predilection for those ancestors, your imaginations would have 
realized in tlvw a standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 
vulgar practice of the hour; and you have risen wiHi the ex¬ 
ample to whose imitation you aspired. Respecting your fore¬ 
fathers, you would have been taught to respect yourselves. 
You would not have chosen to consider the French as a people 
of yesterday, as a nation of lowborn servile wretches until the 
emancipating year of *1789. In order to furnish, at the ex¬ 
pense ’of your honor, an excuse to your apologists here /pr sev¬ 
eral enormities of yours, you would not ha^o been cr-ritent to 
be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly broke 
loose from the house of bondage, and therefore to lie pardoned* 
for your abuse of the liberty to which you were not * cciistomed, 
and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, have been 
wiser to have you thought, what I, for one, always thought 
you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to your disad¬ 
vantage by your high and romantic sentiments of fidelity, 
hemor, and loyalty ; that events had been unfavorable to you. 
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but that you were not enslaved through auy illiberal or servile 
disi)osition; that in your most devoted submission you were 
actuated by a ][)rincij)le of public spirit, and that it was your 
cuuritry you worshiped^ in the person of your king ? Had you, 
made it to be understood that in the delusion of this amiable 
error you had gone further than your wise ancestors; tliatj/you 
were resolved to resume your ancient privileges, whilst you 
preserved the spirit of your ancient and your recent loyalty 
and honor; or, if diilidcnt of yourselves, and not clearly dis- 
c(;rning tlie almost obliter:ited constitution of your ancestors, 
you had looked to your neighbors in this land, who had kept 
alive the nnciont priTu-iples and niDdels of the old common law 
of Europe Tueliorated and ada])ted to its present state — by 
following \Yis(^ examples you would Have given new examples 
of Wisdom to tlie world. You would f^ave rendered the cause 
of liberty venerable in the eyes of every worthy mind ifi every 
nation. You would luive shamed despotism from the earth, by 
sliowing that freedom was not only reconcilable but as, when 
well disciplined it is, auxiliary to law. You would have had 
an imopprossive hut a productive revcime. You would have 
liad a nourishing commerce to feed it. Y6u‘would have Incd a 
free eonstitutioii; a iiotciit monarchy; a disciplined army; a 
reformed and venerated (dergy; a mitigated 'but spirited no¬ 
bility, to lead your virtue, not overlay it; yoiiVoiud have 
bad a liberal order of commons, to emulate and to recruit that 
nobility ; you would have had a protected, satisaed, laborious, 
and obedient people, taught to seek and to j'ecognize the happi¬ 
ness that is to be found by virtue in all conditiolis; in which 
consists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous fuition, which, by iii.spiring false ideas and vain ex¬ 
pectations into men destined to travel in the obscure walk of 
laborious life, serves only to aggravate*aud imbitter that real 
iiieqipiUty which it never can remoYe; and which the order of 
civil life establislies as much for the bouelit of those whom it 
must leave in a humide state, as those whom it is able to exalt 
•to a condition more splendid, but not more happy. You had a 
smooth ant|4.'easy career of felicity and glory laid open to you, 
beyond anything recorded in the history of the world; but 
you have shown that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains: see what is got by those extravagant 
and presumptuous speculations which have t^iughb^your leaders 
to despise all their predecessors, and all their contemporaldes, 
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and even to despisq tliemselvcH, until the moment in which 
they became truly despicable. By following those false lights, 
France has bought undisguised calamities at higher price 
than any nation has purcliased tlie most unequivocal blessings. 
France lias bought poverty by crime 1 Franco has not sacri¬ 
ficed her virtue to her interest; but she has abandoned her 
interest, that she might prostitute her virtue. All other 
nations hr.ve begun the fabric of a new ^fovernment, or the 
reformation of an old, by establishing originally, or by enfor¬ 
cing with greater exactness, some rites or other of religion. 
All other people havj laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
severer manners, and a system of a mo7*e austere and masculine 
morality, France, when she let loose tho^reins of regal au¬ 
thority, doubled the licerse of a ferocious dissoluteness in man¬ 
ners, and of aji insolent irreligiou in oi^inions and practices; 
and Iiai; extended through all ranlcs of life, as if she were com¬ 
municating some privilege, or laying open some secluded bene¬ 
fit, all the unliapp/ corruptions that usually were the disease 
of wealth and power. This is one of the new principles of 
equality in France. 

France, by the p''^iidy of her leaders, has utterly disgraced 
the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of princes, and dis- 
■irmed it of its most potent topics. She has sanctified the dark 
suspicious '^naxiins of tyraimous distrust, and taught kings to 
tremble at (what will hereafter 1)6 called) the delusive plausi¬ 
bilities of rapral politicians. Sovereigns will consider those 
who advise them to place an unlimited confidence in their 
people as subverters of their thrones, as traitors who aim at 
their destruction, by leading tlusir easy good nature, under 
specipus pretenses, to admit combinations of bold and faithless 
men into a participation of their power. This alone, if there 
were nothing else, is ^ii irreparable calamity to you and to 
mankind. Eemeraber that your parliament of Paris told your 
king that in calling the states together, ho had notlui g to fear 
but the prodigal excess of their zeal in pro^ iding for .ihe sup¬ 
port of the*throne. It is right that these men should hide their 
, heads. It is right that they should bear their pari^ in the ruin* 
which their counsel has brought on their sovereig.ii and their 
country. Such sanguine declarations tend to lull authority 
asleep j to encourage it rashly to engage in perilous adven¬ 
tures of untried policy; to neglect those provisions, prepa¬ 
rations, and* precautions which distinguish benevolence from 
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imbecility ; luifl without wlnc.li no man can.answer fot tbe salu¬ 
tary effect of any abstract plan of government or of freedojn. 
For want of the.sc, tlmy have seen the mt^diciue of the state . 
corrupted into its })OiKon. Tliey have seen the French rebel 
again.st a mild and lawful monarch, with more fury„outrage, 
and insult th 0 ,n ever any ])eople has been known to rise against 
the most illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant. Their 
resistance was inacU to concession ; their revolt was from prtjr 
tection ; their blow was aimed at a band holding out graces, 
favors, and immuiiiti(!s. 

dkis was unnatural. The rest is ill order. They have 
found their punishment in their succes-s. Laws overturned; 
tribunals suhvcrtedi; industry without vigor ; commerce expir¬ 
ing ; tlio revenue un}>aid, yet the pt',opl% impoverished ; a church 
]>Ui{iged, and a state not relieved ; civil and military anarchy 
made the constitution of (ho kingdom ; everything liumsiu and 
divine sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and national bank¬ 
ruptcy the consequence ; and to crown all, the paiier securities 
of new, ])recarious, tottering power, the discredited paper secu¬ 
rities of impoverisbed fraud, and beggared rapine, held out as a 
currenc.y for the support of an empire, in*Tieu of the two grpat 
rocogniz('d speoitis (hat rej)rese.nt the lasting c/.mventional credit 
of mankind, wliieh disafipcared and hid thonisoives in the earth 
from whence they ('.ame, when the principle of projicrty, whose 
creatures and ropreseiitaiives they are, was systematically' sub¬ 
verted. « 

Were all these dreadful things necessary? Were they the 
iiuwitable results of the desperate struggle of* determined 
patriots, compelled to wade through blood and tumult, to the 
(piiet shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty ? No 1 nothing 
like it. The fresh niins of France, wdiieh'shook our feelings 
wherever we can F.iru our eyes, m:e not (Jie devastation of civil 
war ; tl^iey are the sad, but instructivi;, monuments of rash and 
ignorant coun.sel in time of profouna peace. They are the dis¬ 
play of i'liconsideraie and presumptuous, because unrpsisted and 
jrresisiible, authority. 

'The jiergfons who have thus squandered away the precious 
treasure, of their crimes, the persons who have made this prodi¬ 
gal and wild waste of public evils (the last stake reserved for 
the ultimate ransom of the state) have met in their progress 
with little, or rather with no opposition at all. Their wbiole 
niarch wa.s more like a triumjdial procession than 'the pro^etis 
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of a war. Their j^ioiieers have gone before them, and do- 
molisbed and laid everything level at their feet. Not one drop 
of their blood have-they shed in the cause of the country they 
have ruined. They have made no sacrjtibes to their projects of 
' greater ponsequence than their shoe buckles, whilst they were 
imprisoning their king, murdering their fellow-citizens, and 
bathing in teal’s, and plunging in poverty and distress, thou- 
eands of ./orthy^men and worthy familiesl* Their cnndly^has 
nht even been the base result of fear. It lias been the elTect of 
their sense of perfect safety, in authorizing treasons, robberies, 
rapes, assassinations, slaughters, and burnings throughout their 
harassed land. But the cause of all was plain from the begin¬ 
ning. 




THE YOUNG CAUTIVE.* 

1}¥ ANDKli: CnfiNIEIt. 

■ (Tran.slated by Henry C'urwen .) 

Let a stoic with tearless (^yes hastily clutch at death, 

But 1 w’itii my tears and prayers at the chilly North wdnd’s breath 
Will shiver and liide and ilce. 

There may be sorrowTul days, but then there are hours of joy — 
Ahl was there ever a .sw^et but sooner or late must cloy — 

Or ever a stormless sea ? 


Illusions and hopes and dreams are fluttevinH thro’ my brain, 

..Till the dreary dungeon walls would fetter my .soul in vain. 

For I borrow me airy wings; 

O jey for heaven’s free air, as merrily up 1 fly, 

Away from the snarer’s nets, to the Idue fields of the sk^,, 

Where Philomel soaring sing? I 

Ivhy should I die so young, when the lingering, peaceful years, 
'Full of soft lulling delights, are waiting to still my tears 
In their dreamless depths profound ? 

Laughing his love in my eyes, my darling kissed me to-day, 

Till my own joy overflows, to conjure and soothe away 
Iho sorrows of all around. 

* From “ Sorrow and Simg.” By permission of Kogan Paul, Trench, Triibnor & Co. 
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0 Death! thou canst wait awhile, for a moir^ent let me hide, 
There are weary hearts eno’, whose dolorous shame and pride 
. Hail thee with pitiful cry; , 

For me the summer ha^ still such tremulous green delights, 

And Love such soft caresses, and my songs such wild delights, 
That 1 do net wish to die! " 




LAST NIGHT AND EXECUTION QF THE GIRON¬ 
DISTS. 

* Bv A. DE LAMARTINE. 

' [Alvitonsr MAniK Loiira ni? Lam artink, Freiich poet, historian, Academi¬ 
cian, and statesman, was born at MScon, October 21,1790, and spent mufSh of his 
youth in luly. In 1820 appeared bis “ McidiUtions Vodtiquea,” coiitainiug the 
famous elegy “ Le Lac ” (Tlie Lake). The success of tt^is work bellied to open 
up for him a diplomatic career. lie held several posts In Italy to the accession 
of Louis Philippe, and sat in the National Assembly from 18311 to the revolution 
of 1848, when ho became minister of foreign affairs, and exercised a great Inttu- 
euco over the lirst movements of the new reptvhlic. ^ ptvision of 26,000 francs 
was granted to him by the government in 1807. Lamartine’s important pAise 
works are; “llismry of the Girondins ” (1847), which unquestionably had much 
influence m bringing about the events of 1848 ; “ Graziella'’; “ History of the 
Reptoratiou” ; and “ Souvenirs of the East.’* He died at Paris ir 1809 ] 

• 

These first syuiptoms of a return of popular feeling to the 
Gironde alarmed the Commune, Auduin, Facho's aon-in-law, 
who had formerly been a priest, and was now one of* the church’s 
bitterest persecutors, called on the Committee of Safety to close ’ 
the debate by allowing the president to declare that sufficient 
evidence had been h(?ard. ’I’he jury, constrtiined by this decla¬ 
ration, closed the debate on the 30th of Qjtober, at eight o’clock 
in the ejreniug. All the accused were declared guilty of having 
consp’ircd against the unity and indivisibility of the republic, 
and condemned to' death. 

« 

At this sentence a cry of astonishment and horror burst from 
the accused^ the greater number, and especially Boileau, Ducos, 
Fonfrede, ivntiboul, MainvieUe, expected an acquittal. One of 
the accused, who liad made a motion with his hand as though 
to tear his garments, slipped from his seat on to the floor. It 
was Valaze. “What, Valaze, are you losing yomr courage?’* 
said Brissot, striving to support him. “ No, I am dying,” re- 
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turned Valaze ; anti he expired, his hand on the poniard with 
which he had pierced his heart. 

At this spectacle silence instantly prevailed, and the example 
of Valaze made the young Oirondists blush for their momentary 
weakness. 

Boileau alone protesting against the sentence which con¬ 
founded him with the Gironde, cast his hat into the air, 
exclaim’.ig, “I am innocent; I am a Jadbbiu ; I am a IVion- 
lagnard.” The sarcasms of the spectators were the solo re¬ 
ply, and, instead of pity, he only met with contempt Brissot 
inclined his head on his breast, and appeared immersed in r<5- 
flection. Fauchet and Lasourcc clasped their hands, and raised 
their eyes to heaven. Vergniaud, seated o« the highest bench, 
gazed on the tribiina], lifs colleagues, and the crowd, with a look 
that seemed to scan ihc<scene, and to seek in the past an example 
of such a decision of destiny, and such ingratitude on the part 
of the people. Sillery cast away his crutch, and exclaimed, 
“This is the inosi glorious day of my life.” Fonfrede threw 
his arms round Diicos, and burst into tears. “INIoii ami,” said 
he, “ I cause your death, but constAe } ourself, we shall die 
top-ethor.” 

At this moment a cry was heard, and a young man in vain 
strove to force his way through the crowd. “ Let mo fly from 
this spectfflde,” cried he, covering his eyes with his hands. 
“Wretch that I am, it is I wlio have killed them. It is my 
‘ Briuot dfin ile ’ which has killed them. T cannot bear the 
sight of my work. 1 feel their blood fall on the hand tliat has 
denounced them.” This young man was Camille Desmoulins, 
•inconsiderate in his pity as his hatred, and whom the crowd 
detained and silenced as though he had been a child. 

It was eleven o’clock at night. After a moment’s pause, 
occasioned by the unexpectedness of the sentence, and the 
emotJon of the prisoners, the sitting was closed amidst cries of 
Vtve la RSpublique ! ^ 

The Givondists, as they quitted their places, assembled round 
the corpse of Valaze, extended on a bcncli; touched it respecti 
fuily, to assure themselves that life was extinct, and then, as 
though seized with an electric inspiration by contact with the 
republican who had perished by his own hand, they exclaimed 
simultaneously, “We die innocent. Vive la RSpuUique I" 
Some of thftm threw amongst the crowd handfuls of aesignats^ 
not, aa it has been supposed, to excite the people to revolt and 
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disorder, bni, like ilie Romans, to bequeatk to them wealth no 
longer useful to tlicmselvcs. The populace eagerly collected 
these legacies of the dying, and appearedr touched with pity, 
Hcrjiiann ordered tbo'^^rws d'armes to remove the prisoners j and 
tlieir {)resence of mind, which had for a moment forsaken them, 
now returned with the conviction of their fate. 

In fulhllmenl- of the promise they had made the other pris¬ 
oners in tlui ConciCi’gcrie to inform them of their fate by the 
echoes of their voices, they burst, on quitting the tribunals, into 
tlie “ Marseillaise ” byinn : — 

•< 

“ Allons, (iufans do la patrie, 

Lc jour de gloiro esl arrive!” 

i 

and sang the cliorus with an energy that made the vaults ring 
again. 

^ ,v 

At these sounds the prisoners awoke and comprehended that 
tlie accused sang their own death song; and tears, aoclama- 
lioiis, and sobs reidied to their strains. They were aU confined 
for this their last night on earth in the large dungeon, the wait¬ 
ing room of death, 'i'lio tribunal liad just decreed that the yet 
warm corpse of Valaze ahould he carried'hack to prison^ qpn- 
vei/ed in the mmc cart with his accomplices to the scaffold^ and 
interred icith them." 'Phe only sentence perhaps that ever pun¬ 
ished the dead. 

Four gens d'armes folhnvcd the column of the condehmed, 
bearing on a litter the bleeding corpse, and laid it down in a 
corner of tlio dungeon. The (Hrondists came one by one to kiss 
the hand of their friend, and then covered his visage with his 
mantle. They were so soon to rejoin him that their adieus' 
were rather respectful than sad. “To-morrow,” said they; 
and they recruited their strength for this morrow. 

It was near liaiid, for it was aJeeady midnight. The 
deputy ^Haiileul, their colleagao at the Assembly, proscribed 
like them, but who had escaped the^proscription, and was Oon- 
cealed in l*aris, ha'd promised to send them from without, on 
the day of their trial, a last repast, triumphant or funereal, 
according t^ the sentence; to rejoice at their freedom, or coin-' 
meraorate ihcir death. Bailleul, though invisible, kept his 
promise through the agency of a friend. The funereal supper 
was sot out in the large dungeon; the daintiest meats, the 
choicest wines, the rarest flowers, and numeroim flanibeaux 
decked the oaken table of the prison. The last luxury of an 
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eternal farewell,—iwotligality of dying men, who have no need 
to save aught for the following day. Tlie Girondists took their 
c places in silence, torecrait tlicir exhausted strength, and then 
^ await the day. A priest, then a young "man, but destined to 
survive them more than half a century, the Abbe Lambert, the 
frie^fd of Brissot and the other Girondists, who liad obtained 
admittance into the Conciergorie to console or bless the dying, 
awaited Iii the corridor the conclusion of th^ supper ; the dOors 
were open, and ho observed and noted down in his mind the 
gestures, the sighs, and the words of those assembled there; 
and it is to him that'posterity owes the greater portion ot these 
details, — faithful as conscience, and exact as the memory of a 
last friend. , 

The repast was prolonged till dav n. Vergniaud, seated at the 
center of the table, presided, vritli the same calm dignity h« h;i,d 
presidfwi at the Convention, on the niglit of the lOth of August . 
Vergniaud was of all the one who least regretted life, — for ho 
had gained sufficictit glory, and left neither father, mother, wife, 
nor children behind him. The others formed groups, with the 
exception of Brissot, who sat at the end of the table, eating 
bujj little, and not*uttering a word. 

For a long time nothing in their features or conversation 
indicated that this repast was the prelude to death. They ale 
and drank with appetite, bu*t sobriety ; but when the table was 
cleared, and nothing left except the fruit, wine, and flowers, 
the couvorsat’on became alternately animated, mtisy, and grave, 
as the conversation of careless men, whose tlioughts and 
tongues are freed by wine. Maiuvielln, Antilxmi, DucluUol, 
Fonfrede, Ducos, and all tliosc young men who cg»,ild not feel 
theraselvas suffioionlly aged in an hour to die oh the morrow, 
bijjjst- into gay and joyous sallies; but Uieir language, coii- 
• trasted with approachiig death, profaned the sanctity of their 
last hfturs, and threw a glacial expression over the false gayety 
of these young men. 

Brissot,. Fauchet, Sillery, Lasource, Lehhrdy, Cam., strove 
' sometimes to reply to these noisy provocations, but the mis¬ 
placed gayety of these young men found no echo in the hearts* 
» of their elder colleagues. Vergniaud, more grave, and more 
really intrepid in his gravity, gazed on Ducos and Fonfrede 
. with a smile in which indvilgonce was mingled with com- 
pasfflon. ^ 

Towai'ds the nforning the conversation became more solemn. 
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Brissot spoke prophetically of the misfortnjines of the republic, 
deprived of her most virtuous and eloquent citizens. “ How 
much blood will it rec^uire to wash out CHir own,” cried he. 
They were silent for hrmoment, and appeared terrified at the 
phantom of the future evoked by Brissot. “ My friends,” * 
replied Vergniaud, “ we have killed the tree by pruning it. It 
was too aged: Robespierre cuts it. Will he be more fortunate 
thaiti ourselves? Ife; the soil is too weak to nourish the roots 
of civic liberty: this people is too childish to wield its laws 
without hurting itself. It will return to its kings as babes 
return to their toys. We were deceived at to the age in which 
wo were horn, and in which we die for the freedom of the 
world,” continued Jic. “We deemed ourselves at Home, and 
we were at I*aris. But revolutions aoe like those crises which 
blanch inhi single night the hair of a man, — they soon bring 
nations to maturity. Our blood is sufiiciently warm to fertilize 
the soil of the republic. Let us not carry away with us the 
future; and let us bequeath to the people -hope, in exchange 
for the death we shall receive at their hands.” 

A long silence followed tins speech of Vergniaud’s, and the 
conversation turned from earth to heaven. “ What shall we 
bo doing to-morrow at this time ? ” said D,ucoa, who always 
mingled mirth with the most serious subjects. Each replied 
according to liis nature. “ Wc shall sleep after the fatigues of 
the day,” replied some. The skepticism of the age corrupted 
even theii last thoughts, and only promised the jlestruction of 
the soul to those men who wero about to die for the immor¬ 
tality of a human idea. The immortality of the soul, and the 
sublime conjectures of that future life to which they were so . 
near, offered a more fitting theme for their last moment. 'Ilieir 
voices sank, their Accents became more “solemn. FonfrMe, ' 
Gensonne, Carra, Fauchet, and Brissot spoke in terms in wHick 
breathed all the diviiiity of human reason and all the cerljainty 
of coliscience on the mysterious problems of the immaterial 
destiny of the huirfAn mind. 

Vergniaud, who had hitherto been silent, now appealed to 
by his friends, joined in the debate. “ Never,” said the CjC- 
witness whiim we have before cited, and who had often admired 
him in the tribune, “ never had his look, his gesture, his lan¬ 
guage, and his voice more profoundly affected his hearers.” 

The words of Vergniaud were lost, their impression alone 
remained. “ ' 
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After having 'anitcd all the moral proofs of the existence of 
a being whom he termed the Supreme Being,—after having 
' demonstrated the necessity of a Provid<?nce, the consequence of 
^ the excellence of this Supreme Being, and the necessity of jus¬ 
tice, a diivino debt of the Creator, towards his creatures,— 
after having cited, from Socrates to Cicero, and f^om Cicero to 
all the just who jbave perished, the universal belief of all peo¬ 
ples and philosoiihers, a proof above all^olliers, since there 
is in nature an instinct of a future existence, as strong as the 
instinct of a present life, — after having carried, ev^n to en¬ 
thusiasm, the certain'ey of a continuation of existence, after this 
present state, which i^not destroyed but metamorphosed by 
death, — “ But,” added he, in more eloquo»t language, exalted 
even to lyricism, and {.rfnging tiie subject to the cqndition of 
his fellow-prisoners, to •deduce his strongest proof from tlievn- 
8elvesf”arc not we ourselves the best proof of immortality? 
We, calm, serene, unmoved in the presence of the corpse of 
our friend — of odr own corpse — discussing, like a peaceful 
assembly of philosophers, on the light or darkness which shall 
succeed our last sigh; dying, more ha])py tlian Danton, who 
wi\l b've, — than ftooespierre, wlio will triumph. Whence then 
arises this calmness in our discourse, and this serenity in our 
souls? Is it-ndt in us the result of the feeling that we liavc 
performed'a great duty towards humanity'^ What is our 
country — what is humanity ?' Is it this mass of animated dust 
which is to-t!iay man, to-morrow a heap of clay? No, it is not 
for this living clod of earth, it is for the spirit of humanity 
and our fatlforland tiiat we die. What are we ourselves hut 
’atoms of this collective spirit of the huinaK race? Each of the 
. men who compose our species has an irnmortrd spirit, imperisli- 
aiiip, confounded vath that soul cf his country and man¬ 
kind for which it is m sweet, so glorious, to devote ourselves 
— torsufEer, and j^o die. It is for tins reason,” contimied he, 
“that we are not sublime dunes, but beiii^gs who o'toy thoii 
moral instinct; and who, when they have fulfilled this duty, 
will live, suffer, or enjoy in immortality the destinies of, 
hifmanity. Let us die then, not with confidence, bi|t certainty. 

• Our conscience is our guide in this mighty trial; our judge, 
the great Eternal, whose name is sought for by ages, and to 
whose designs we are subservient as tools which he breaks in 
the work, bi,it whose fragments fall at his feet. Death is but 
the greatest act or life, since it gives birth to a higher state of 
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existence." Were it not tlius,” added he, more solemnly, “ there 
would be something greater than God. It would be the jiist 
man, immolating himself uselessly and hopelessly for hU coun¬ 
try. This supposition* is a folly of blasphemy, and I repel it, 
with contempt or horror. No 1 Vergniaud is not greater than 
God, but Gpd is more just than Vergnfaud, and will rnot, 
to-morrow, suffer him to ascend a scaffold, l^ut to justify and 
avdngc him in futiH-o ages.” 

Fauchet made an eloquent discourse on the Passion, com¬ 
paring their death to Calvary. They were all much moved, 
and many wept. 

Vergniaud reconciled, in a few words, all tho different 
opinioiiH. “Jyct uj believe what we will,” said he, “but let 
us die certain of our life and the pri(?e of our death. Let us 
e:.eh sacrifuie what we possess, the one 'ips doubt, the other liis 
faith, all of us our blond for liberty. When man offel^ him¬ 
self as a victim to Heaven, what more can ho give?”, 

Dayliglit began to stream in at the windows. “Let us go 
to bod,” said Dueos: ‘‘life is so trilling a thing that it is not 
worth the hour of sleep we lose in regretting it.” “Let us 
watch,” said Lasourco to Sillery and Fduchet; “eternity is 
so certain and so terrible that a thousand lives would not suf- 
fjoo to prepare for it.” 'i'bcy rose from table, and reSntered 
their chambers, whore most of them threw themselves oh their 
beds. 

Thirteen r(3mained in tlic larger dungeon ; sovao conversed 
in whispers, otliers wept, some slept. At eight o’clock they 
were allowed to walk about in tho corridors. Thb Abbe Lam¬ 
bert, tho pious friend of Ih’i.ssot, who had passed tho night at ' 
the door of their dungeon, was still awaiting permission to . 
communicate with them. Ihissot, perceiving him, sprang 
ward and clas[)od him in his arms. Tho priest offered him the 
assisl^aroe of his ministry, to soften or sanctify death ; but 
llrissot gratefully J)nt lirmly refused. “Do you know any¬ 
thing more lioly than the death of an honest man, who dies for 
.having refused the blood of his fellow-creatures to wretches?” 
said ho. TJhe abbo said nothing more. 

Ln,source, who had witnessed the interview, approached 
Brissot. “ Do you believe,” said he to him, “ in the immor- 
talily of your soul, and tho providence of God?” “I do be¬ 
lieve in tliem,” returned Brissot; “and it is because I believe 
in them that I am about to die.” “ Well,” replied Lasoi^rce, 
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“ there is but a step Troni tlionoe to religion. I, the minister 
of another faith, have never so much admired^ tlio ministers 
of yours, as in these dungeons into which»they bring the par¬ 
don of Heaven to the condemned. In your place I should 
confess.” ' Brissot made no reply, but joined Vergniaud, Gen- 
sonno, and the younger prisoners, most of whom declined the 
aid of the priest. vSome sat on the stone pan j)et, others walked 
about arm in arm; some knelt at the priest’s feet, and received 
absolution after a brief confession of their faults. All await¬ 
ing calmly the signal for their departure, and resembling by 
their attitude a halt previous to the battle. 

The Abbe Emery, although a nonjurin^ priest, had ob¬ 
tained permission to see F|.nchet at the grating tluit separated 
the court from the oorri<.|jOr, and there listened to and ^ttbsolvod 
the bishop of Calvados;. Fauchet, absolved and penitent, lis¬ 
tened to the confession of Sillery, and bestowed on his friend 
the divine pardon he had just received. 

At tea o’clock the executioners came to prepare them for 
the scaffold. Geiisonne, picking up a lock of his black hair, 
gave it to the Abbe Lambert, and begged him to give it to his 
wifo? whose residence he named. “ Tell her it is all 1 can send 
lier of my remaiijs,’*aiKl that my last thoughts in doatli were 
hers.” Vergniaud drew^his jvatch from his i)ockct, scratched 
with, a pen some initials, and the date of the 30th of October, 
in the inside of the gold case, and gave it to one of tlio assist¬ 
ants to transmit it to a young girl to whom he was tenderly 
attached, and whom it is said he had intended to marry. 

All had a name, a regret, a friendship; all had some souvenir 
of themselves to send td those they left on earth. The hoi)e of 
%skirem^brance here i? the last tie that bind.s*tlie dying to life. 

<4Bhes© mysterious legacies were all duly delivered. 

’ When all was ready, %,nd the last lock of hair had fallen on 
the stolifes of the dungeon, executioners and geMB 
made the condemned march in a column to dthc court pf the 
palace, where five carts, surrounded by an immense crowd, 
awaited them. The moment they emerged from the Concier- 
gerie the Girondists burst into the “ Marseillaise,” lay^g stress 
bn these verses, which contained a double meaning — 

Cont-re nous de la tyranuie 
L’^tendard sauglant cst lev4.” 

• O 

Fr^ this moment they ceased to think of themselves, in 
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order to think of the example of the death of republicans they 
wished to leave the people. Their voices sank at the end of 
each verse, only to rise more sonorous at the first line of the 
next verse. Each cart contained four, with the exception of 
the last, in which lay the body of Valaze. His h^d, shaken 
by the concussion over the stones, swayeA to and fro before his 
friends, who were forced to close their eyes to avoid seeing his 
livid features, bst who still joined in the strain. On their 
arrival at the scaffold they all embraced, in token of community 
in liberty, life, and death, and then resumed their funereal 
chant. All died without weakness. SKlery, with irony, after 
ascending the platform, walked round, sduting the people 
as tliough to thaijk them for his glory and death. The hymn 
became feebler at each fall of the ax; one voice still continued 
„it,.that Vergniaud, executed tlie l«jt. Like his companions, 
he did not die, but passed away in enthusiasm, and* his life, 
commenced by immortal orations, ended by a hymn to the eter¬ 
nity of the Revolution. 

One cart bore away their bodies, and one grave, by the side 
of that of Louis XVI., received them. 

Some years afterwards, in searching the archives of the 
pariah of La Madeleine, t}>e bill of the .gravedigger ot the 
Commune was found, with the order of the president on the 
national treasury for its payraeiH. ** Twenty-two deputies of 
the Gironde; the coffins, 147 'francs; expenses of interment, 
63 francs; total 210 francs.” ,, 

Such was the price of the shovelfuls of earth that covered 
the founders of the repulffic. Never did iEsohylus or Shake- 
apeare invent a more bitter derision of fate than this bill of a 
gravedigger, demanding and receiving his pay for ^havin^j;, 
alternately buried all the monarchy and all the repu^l^ of 
u mighty nation. , . 

Sjich were the last moments of these men ; they bad, dur¬ 
ing their short life, all the illusioiis of hope; they had in death 
the gieatest hap|)iness which Heaven reserves for great minds, 
that martyrdom that rejoices in itself, and which elevates to 
the sanctity of a victim the man who perishes for his* con¬ 
science 4nd his country. It would be superfluous to judge 
them; tliey have been judged by their life and death. They 
committed three errors; the first in not having boldly pro¬ 
claimed the republic before the 10th of August, at the opening 
of the Legislative Assembly ; the second, in having conspired 
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against the constituj^ion of 1791, and by this means forcing the 
national sovereignty to act as a faction, taken part of the death 
of tile king, and forced tho Revolution to employ cruel means ; 
the third was in the time of the Conveatiou, having sought to 
govern Tvhen they should have given battle. 

They had three virtues which amply atoned for their de¬ 
fects in the eyes of posterity. They adored'^ liberty, they 
founded ^he republic, that precocious trut.^ of future gi>veru- 
ments, and they died for having refused blood to the x>eoplo. 
Their age condemned them to death, and the future has glorl 
fied and pardoned them. They died because they would not 
permit liberty to sully herself, and on their memory will bo 
engraved that inscription which Vergnii.ud, their voice, wrote 
with his own hand on thfs wall of his dungeon— “Death rather 
than dishonor.” PoUm mori quamfopdariP 

Soff.rcely had their heads rolled on the scaffold than a 
gloomy and sanguinary hue spread itself, instead of the luster 
of their party, over the Convention. Youth, beauty, illusion, 
genius, eloquence, — all seemed to disappear with them. Paris 
might have said with Lacedaemon, after tho loss of her youth 
in battle, “The co'intry lias lost its flower; liberty has lost 
prestige ; the republic has lost its spring.” 

Whilst the Irwenty-lwo Girondists perished thus at Paris, 
Petion, Bu":ot, Barbaroux, knd Guadet wandered, hunted like 
wild beasts, in the forests anu caves of the Gironde. Madame 
Roland awaited her fate in a dungeon of the prison of the 
Abbaye. Dumouriez plotted in exile to escape his remorse ; 
and La Fayette, who had been faithful to liberty at least, ex¬ 
piated in the subterranean cells of tho fortress of Olmiitz the 
crime of having been its apostle, and of still professing it even 
i^is chains. 

• ..■ 

A TALE DF TWO CITIES. 

* Bt CHABI.E8 DICKENS. 

[ChaIilbs Diokehs, one of the greatest novelists and humoristi of the world, 
waa bom Febmary 7,1812, at Portaea, Eng. Ilia father being unpresperous, he 
had no regvilar education and much hardship ; at fourteen became an attorney’s 
clerk, and at seventeen a reporter. His first short story appeared in December, 
1833; the collected “ Sketches by Boz ’’ in 1830, which also saw the first number of 
“The Pickwick Papers,” finished in November, 1837. There followed “Oliver 
Ttrtot,” “ Nlchul&s Nioicleby,” “ Master Humphrey’s Clock ” (finally dissolved 
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into the “Old CtirioBily Shop” aud “Barnaby lludge”), the “American 
Notes,” “ Martin Chuzzlevvit,” the “ Ohrislmas Carol ” (other Christmas stories 
followed later), “NotAis from Italy,” “Dombey and Son,” “David Copper- 
field," “Bleak iIoilsb,” “Hard Times,” “Little Dorrit,” “Great EipectaJ 
tioiis,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Our Mutual Friend,” and the unfinished 
“ I'klwiu Drood.” Several of these, and his “ Uncommercial Trav«4ller” papers,’ 
aj^peared in All the Year Itoundf which he edited. Ho died Juno 0, 1870,] 


' The Sea Still Rises. ' ■ 

Hadgaud Saint Antoine had had only one exultant week, 
in whioli to soften his modicum of hard and. bitter bread to 
such extent as he couhl, with the relish of fraternal erabracee 
and conj^ratuhitions, Avhen Madame Defarge sat at her counter 
as usual, presiding over tlic customei’s. Madame Defurge wore 
HO ffose in her licad, for the great brotherhood of Spies had be¬ 
come, even in one short week, extremely chary of trusting them¬ 
selves to the saint’s mercies, d'he lamps across his streets had 
a portentously elastic swing with tliein. 

Madame Defarge, with her arms folded, sat in the morning 
light and heat, contemplating the wine shop and the street. In 
both, there were several knots of loungei’S,'squalid and nc^iser- 
able, but now with a inanibsst sense of power enthroned on their 
distress. 'I'ho raggodost nightcap, aAvry on the wrotchedekt 
head, had this erookctl signiiicaneb in it: “1 know hoW hard it 
has grown for me, the wearer of”this, to support life in myself; 
but do you know how easy it has grown for m?, the wearer of 
this, to destroy life in j’^ou?” Every lean bare arm, that had ^ 
been without work before, had this work always ready for it 
now, that it could strike. The fingers of the knitting womei* 
were vicious, with the experience that they could tear. #-The]^ 
was a change in the appearance 'of Saint’ Antoine ; the to-ge 
had been liamimsring into this for liuvdreds of years, and the • 
last finishing blows had told mightily on the expressii?n. 

*lVIadamo Defarge sat observing*'^, with such suppressed ap- 
proval'As was to be desired in the leader of the Saint Antoine 
women. One of her sisterhood knitted beside her. The short,' 
rather plump wife of a starved grocer, and the mother of two 
children ’ivithal, this lieutenant had already earned the compli¬ 
mentary name of ThO Vengeance. 

“ Hark 1 ” said The Vengeance. “ Listen then I Who 
comes ? ” 

As if a train of powder laid from the 'outeMost bound of 
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the Saint Antoine Quarter to the wine-shop door had been 
suddenly fired, a fast-spreading murmur came rushing along. 

' **lt is Defarge,” stiid madamc. “ Silence, patriots! ” 

, Defarge came in breathless, pulled off a rod cap he wore, 
and looked around him I “Listen, everywhere ! ”, said madame 
again* “Listen to him!” Defarge stood,pantiifg, against a 
background of eager eyes and open mouths, ^innod outsid<; the 
door ; all those within the wine shop had sprung to their feet. 
“ Say then, my husband. What is it ? ” 

“ News from the other world! ” 

“ How then ? ” cried madame, contemptuously. “ The other 

world ? ” ^ 

“Does everybody herg recall old Foulon, wlio told the 
famished peojde that they might eat grass, and wliu died, end 
went to Hell ? ” 

“Everybody ! ” from all throats. 

“ The news is of him. He is among us! ” 

“ Among us 1 ” from the universal throat again. “ And 
dead? ” 

“Not dead! He feared us so much — and with reason— 
tha*" ho caused himself to bo represented as dead, and had a 
grand mock funeral. IJut they have found him alive, hiding 
in the country, and have brought hitn in. 1 Inive seen him but 
now, on his way to the Hotel d'j Ville, a prisoner. 1 liave said 
that he had reason to fear us. Say all! Had he reason? ” 
Wretched oM sinner of more tlian threescore years and ten, 

’ if he had never known it yet, he would tiave known it in his 
heart of hearts if he could have heard the answering cry. 

A moment of profound silence followed. Defarge and 
wif» looked steadfastly at one another. The Vengeance 
stooiffd, and the jar of a drum was heard as sfie moved it at 
•her'feet behind the countJhr. 

“ Pa^iots! ” said Defai’ge, in a determined voice, “ i .re we 
ready?” • , 

Instantly Madame Defarge’s knife was in her girdle; the 
drum was l^atiiig in the streets, as if it and a drummer had 
flown together by magic; and The Vengeance, uttering terrific 
shrieks, and flinging her arms about her head like all the forty 
Furies at once, was tearing from house to house, rousing the 
women. 

The men were terrible, in the bloody-minded anger with 
which they looked from windows, caught up what arms they 
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had, and came pouring down into iho streets ; l)ut the women 
were a sight to chill the boldest. From such household occu¬ 
pations as their bare poverty yielded, from their children, from * 
tlieir aged and their sick crouching on the bare ground fam- • 
ishod and naked, they ran out with streaming hair, urging one 
another, and fliemselves, to madness with the wildest cries 'and 
actions. Villain F«dalon taken, my sister! Cld Foulon takeji, 
my mother I Miscreant Foulon taken, my daughter I Theh, 
a score of others ran into the midst of these, beating their 
breasts, tearing tbeir hair, and screaming: Foulon alive I 
Foulon who told the starving people they might eat grass I 
Foulon who told ii^y old father that ho might eat grass, when 
1 had no bread to give him I who told my baby it 

might suck grass, when these breastsi wore dry with want! 

O mother of God, this Foulon 1 O heaven, our su%ring! 
Hear mo, my dead baby and my withered father: I swear on 
my knees, on those stones, to avenge you on Foulon I Hus¬ 
bands, and brothers, and young men, Give us the blood of 
Foulon, Give us the head of Foulon, Give us the heart of 
Foulon, Give us the body and soul of Foujon, Rend Foulon to 
pieces, and dig him into the ground that grass may grow fK/'m 
him! With these cries, numbers of the women, lashed into 
blind frenzy, whirled about, striking and tearing a^t their own 
friends until they dropped into «, passionate swoon, and were 
only saved by the men belonging to them from being trampled 
underfoot. 

Nevertheless, not a moment was lost; not S'- moment! 
Tills Foulon was at the Hotel de Ville, and might be loosed.^ 
Never, if Saint Antoine knew his own sufferings, insults, and,, 
wrongs I Armed men and women flocked out of the Quartet' ’ 
so fast, and drew«even these last dregs ^after them with 
force of suction, that within a quarter of an hour there wag 
not ti human creature in Saint Antoine’s bosom but a ffew old 
crones and the waging children. 

No. They were all by that lime choking the Hall of 
Examination where this old man, ugly and wicked, was, &nd 
overflowing into the adjacent open space and streets. The 
Defarges, husband and wife, The Vengeance, and Jacques 
Three, were in the first press, and at no great distance from 
him in the Hall. 

“ See 1 ” cried madame, pointing with her kniia. ** See the 
old villain bound with ropes. That was well done to tie a 
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bunph of grass upon*his back. Hal lia I that was well dune. 
Let him eat it now 1 Madame put her knife under her arm 
%nd clapped her hands as at a play. * • 

, The people immediately behind Madame Defarge, explain¬ 
ing the dause of her satisfaction to those behuid them, and 
those again explaining' to others, and those others, the 
neighboring stree^a resounded with the ijlapping of haiuis. 
Similarly, during two or three hours of drawl, and the win¬ 
nowing of many bushels of words, Madame Defarge’s freqiient 
expressions of impatience were taken up, with marveluue «piick- 
uess, at a distance; tLe more readily, because certain men who 
had by some wonderful exercise of agility climbed up the ex¬ 
ternal architecture to look in from the windoVs, knew Madame 
Defarge well, and acte<| as a telegraph between l\er« and the 
crowd outside the building. * ' 

At Tength the sun rose so high iliat it struck a kindly ray 
as of hope of protection, directly down upon the old prisoner’s 
head. Tbo favor was too much to bear; in an instant the 
barrier of dust and chaff that had stood surprisingly long 
went to the winds, and Saint Antoine had got him I 
•Jt was known directly, to the furthest coniines of the crowd. 
Defarge had but ^sprung over a railing and a table, and tolded 
the rai.^i’able wretch in a deadly embrace — Madame Defarge 
had but followed and turned her hand in one of the ropes with 
which ho was tied — The Vengeance and Jacques Three were 
not yet up with them, and tlie men at the windows had not 
yet swooped into the Hall, like birds of prey from their high 
perches—when the cry seemed to go up, all over the city. 
Bring him out I Bring him to the lamp ! ” 

« Dftwn and up, and head foremost on Ibti, steps of the build- 
ingi^now, on his knees; now, on his feet; now, on his back; 
dragged, and struck at,*and stifled by the bunches of graiss and 
straw 4hat were thrust intp his face by hundreds of Iia’^da; 
torn, bruised, panting, bleeding, yet alwajis entreating and 
beseeching for mercy; now full of vehement agony of* action, 
*witl^a small clear space about him as the people drew one 
another back that they might see; now, a log of dead wood 
' drawn through a forest of legs; he was hauled to tne nearest 
street corner where one of the fatal lamps swung, %nd there 
Madame Defarge let him go—as a cat might have done to a 
mouse—an(^ filently and composedly looked at him while they 
made, ready, and while he besought her: the women passion- 
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ately screeching at him all the time, and tlie men sternly calling 
out to have him killed with grass in his mouth. Once, he went 
aloft and the rope broke, and they caught him shrieking; twice, 
he went aloft, and the lope broke, and they caught him shriek¬ 
ing ; then, the rope was merciful, and held him, and his head 
was sotm npoi. a pike, with grass enough in the mouth for all 
Saint Antoine to dance at the sight of. 

Nor was tliis ihe end of the day’s bad work, for Sai-t 
Antoine so shouted and danced his angry blood up, that it 
boiled again, on bearing wlicii the day closed in that the son- 
in-law of the dispatched, another of the people’s enemies and 
iusulters, was ooniing into Paris under a guard five hundred 
strong, in cavalry alone. Saint Antoine wrote his crimes on 
flaring sheets of paper, seized him— .vould have tom him out 
of the breast of an army to bear Foulou >.ompany — set his head 
and heart on pikes, and carried the three spoils of the day, in 
Wolf procession, through the streets. 

Not before dark night did tlie men and women come back 
to tlie children, wailing and breadlcss. Tlien, the miserable 
bakers’ shops were beset by long lile.s of them, patiently waiting 
to buy bad bread ; and wliile they waited witli stomachs faint 
and en 3 ])ty, they beguiled the time by embracing one another 
on the triumphs of the day, and achieving them again in gossip. 
Gradually, these strings of ragge<l ])eople shoi’teiied*and grayed 
away; and then poor liglits begjAii to shine in high windows, 
and slender fires were made in the streets, at which neighbors 
cooked ill common, afterwards supping at their doors. 

Scanty and insuilicient suppei‘.s those, and innocent of meat, 
as of most other sauce to wretched bread. Yet, human fellow¬ 
ship infused some nourishment into the flinty viands, and stmek 
some sparks of cheeriulness out of them. Fathers and mothers 
who had had thei*' full share in the worst of the day played 
gently with their meager children; and lovers, with such a 
worlu around them and before them, loved and hoped. 

It was almo.st morning, wlien Defarge’s wine shop parted 
with its last knot of customers, and Monsieur Defarge said to 
madame his wife, in husky tones, while fastening the door: — 
At las j it is come, my dear ! ” 

“ Eh well,” returned madame. “Almost.” 

Saint Antoine slept, the Defarges slept: even The Ven¬ 
geance slept with her starved grocer, and the drum was at rest. 
The drum’s was the only voice in Saint Antoine thai blood and 
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hurry had not changed. The Vengeance, as custodian of the 
drum, could have wakened him uj) and had the same speech 
,OU(i of him as befort;^the Bastile fell, or old Foulon was seized; 
not so with the hoarse tones of the men and women in Saint 
'Antoine’^} bosom. 


Fire Rises. 

There was a change on the village where the fountain fell, 
and where the mender of roads went forth daily to ha'umei 
out of the stones oa the higliway .such morsels of bread as 
might serve for patches to hold his poor ignorant soul and his 
poor reduced body together. Tlie prison (jji the crag was not 
so dominant as of yore f there were soldiers to guard it, but 
not many ; there were»oilioer.s to guard tlie soldiers, but. not 
one of*them know whale his men would do — beyond this : that 
it would probably not be what ho was ordered. 

Far and wide lay a mined country, yielding nothing but 
desolation. Every green leaf, every blade of grass and blade 
of grain, was as shriveled and poor as the miserable peojde. 
Everything was b©\TOd down, dejected, oppressed, and broken. 
Habitations, fences, domesiicatcd animals, men, women, children, 
iaid the soil that*bore them — all worn out. 

M(>i'iseigneur (often a most worthy iudividuar gentleman) 
was national blessing, gave*a chivalrous tone to things, w^as a 
polite examjdo of luxurious and shining life, and a great deal 
more to equal purpose ; neverthele.ss, Moiiseigneiir a.s a class 
had, somehow or other, hi ought things to this. Strange that 
Creddon, do.signed expressly for IMonseignieur, should be so 
soon yrrung dry and .squeezed out! There must be something 
s|||ijtsighted in the eternal arrangements, surely ! Thus it was, 
*,<(!i(Wever ; and the Iasi drop of blood lia^i^g been extracted 
fro# the flint, and the last screw of the rack having been 
lurneaso often that its puichase crumbled, and it nr.w turned 
and turned^ with nothing to bite. Monseigneur begai> to run 
away from a phenomenon so low and unaccountable. 

"But this was not the change ou the village, and on many a 
. village like it. For scores of years gone by, Monst4gneur had 
squeezed it and wrung it, and had seldom graced it with his 
, presence except for the pleasure of the chase — now found in 
hunting the people; now found in hunting the beasts, for 
whose preservati6!i Monseigneur made edifying spaces of bar- 
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barous and baj reu wilderness. No. The’change consisted in 
the appearance of strange faces of low caste, rather than in 
the disappearance of the high-caste, chistJled, and otherwise 
beatified and beatifying features of Monseigneur. 

For, in these times, as the mender of roads worked, solitary 
in the dust, nqt often troubling himself to reflect that dust he 
was and to dust he (must return, being for the most part too 
much occupied in thinking how little he had for supper and hoiiv 
much more ho would eat if he had it — in these times, as he 
raised Ids eyes from his lonely labor, and viewed the prospect, 
he would see some rough figure approaching on foot, the like of 
which was once a rarity in those parts, but was now a frequent 
presence. As it advanced, the mender, of roads would discern 
without surprise that it was a shaggy-haired man, of almost 
barbarian aspect, tall, in wooden shoes that were clumsy,, even 
to the eyes of a mender of roads, grim, rough, swart, steeped in 
the mud and dust of many liighways, dank with the raarahy 
moisture of many low grounds, sprinkled with the thorns and 
leaves and moss of many byways through woods. 

Such a man came upon him, like a ghos^, at noon in the 
July weather, as he sat on the heap of stones under a ban’., 
taking such shelter as he could got from a shower of hail. 

The man looked at him, looked q,t the village in the hollow, 
at the mill, and at the prison on the crag. When lie had 
identified these objects in what benighted mind he had, he said, 
in a dialect that was just intelligible : — 

“ llow goes it, Jacques ? ” 

“All well, Jacques.” 

“Touch then!” 

They joined hands, and the man sat down on a hea^ of 
stones. 

No dinner ? ” * 

“"''Nothing but supper now,” said the mendor of roads, A^ith 
a hungry face. 

“It is the fashion,” growled the man. “I meek no dinner 
anywhere.” 

He took out a blackened pipe, filled it, lighted it with flint 
and steel, pulled at it until it was a bright glow, then suddenly 
held it from him and dropped something into it from between 
his finger and thumb that blazed and went out in a pulf of 
smoke. . ^ 

“Touch then.” It was the turn of the mender of roads to 
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say it this time, after observing these operations. They again 
joined hands. 

“ To-night ? ” said the mender of roads. 

“ To-night,” said the man, putting the pipe into his mouth. 

“ Where ? ” , 

“Here.” ‘ 

He and the it ender of roads sat on the of stones look- 
ilig silently at one anotlier, with a hail driving in between them 
like a pygmy charge of bayonets, until the sky began to clear 
over the village. ^ 

“Show me I ” said the traveler then, moving to the brow of 
the hill. 

“ See! ” returned t^e mender of roafls, witli extended 
finger. “ You go dowp here, and straight through the street, 
and p^st the fountain — ” * 

“ To the Devil with all that! ” interrupted tlie other, 
rolling his eye ovyr the landscape. “ 1 go through no streets 
and past no fountains. Well ? ” 

“ Well I About two leagues beyond the summit of that 
hill above the vil^ige.” 

> “ Good. When do you cease to work ? ” 

“ At sunset.” 

M ^Vill you wake me, before departing ? 1 have walked two 
nights witnout resting. I^et me finish ray pipe, and I shall 
sleep like a child. Will you wake me ? ” 

“ Surely. ’ 

The wayfarer smoked his pipe out, put it in his breast, 
slipped off his great wooden shoes, and lay down on his back 
on the heap of stones. He was fast asleep directly. 

As the road mender plied his dusty .labor, and the hail- 
ftdlids, rolling away, revealed bright bars and streaks of sky 
which were responded to by silver gleams upon the landscape, 
the 'httle man (v/ho wure.a red cap now, in place of ‘Siis blue 
one) seemed fascinated by the figure ongLhe heap of stones. 
His eyes Were so often turned towards it that he used* his tools 
mftohanically, and, one would have said, to very poor account. 
The bronze face, the shaggy black hair and beard, the coarse 
woolen red cap, the rough medley dress of homespun stuff and 
hairy skins of beasts, the powerful frame attenuated by spare 
living, and the sullen and desperate compression of the lips in 
sleep, insj^sed the mender of roads with awe. The traveler 
had traveled far, and his feet were footsore, and his ankles 
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chafed and bleeding ; bis great shoes, stuffed with leaves and 
grass, had been heavy to drag over the many long leagues, and 
Ids clothes were 'chufe4 bito holes as he hims^elf was into sores. 
Stof)inng down beside him, the road mender tried to get a 
j>eep at secret weapons in his breast or where notj but in 
vain, for ho slept with his arms crossed upon him, and set as 
resolutely as liis ^lii)s. Fortified towns with their stockades, 
guardhouses, gates,"* trendies, and drawbridges seemed to thh 
mender of roads to be so iniioh air as against this figure. And 
when lie lifted his eyes from it to the horizon and looked 
around, he saw in his small fancy similar'figures, stopped by 
no obstacle, tending to centers all over Franco. 

Ti»e man slept o«i, indifferent to showers of hail and inter¬ 
vals of briglitness, to sunshine on his tace and shadow, to the 
pattcKiig lumps of dull ice on his body apd the diamonds into 
which the sun changed them, until the sun was low in the 
west, and the sky was glowing. 'J'heii, the mender of the 
roads having got his tools together and all tilings ready to go 
down into tho village, roused him. 

“Good!” said tho sleeper, rising on his elbow. “Two 
leagues beyond the summit of the hill y ” ’ 

“About.” 

“About. Good!” 

The ineiulor of roads went home, with the dust* going on 
before him according to the set of tho wind, and was soon at 
the fountain, scpioezing himself in among the lean khie brought 
there to drink, and appearing even to whisper to them in his 
wlust>ering to all the village. When the village had taken its 
poor supper, it did not creep to bed, as it usually did, but came 
out of doors again, and remained there. A,curious contagion 
of whispering was upon it, and also, when it gathered togeth . 
at the fountain in the dark, another curicAis contagion of look¬ 
ing ejjpevtautly at the sky iu one direction only*,, Mons^^ur 
(lahello, chief fuiicti^^iiary of the place, became uneasy; went 
out on hist house top alone, and looked in that direotion too; 
'glanced down from behind his chimneys at the darkening faeps, 
by the fountain below, and sent word to the sacristan who kept 
the keys of the church, that there might bo need to ring the 
toc.siu by and by. 

-The night deepened. The trees environing the old chateau, 
keeping its solitary state apart, moved in a rising wind, as 
though they threatened the pile of buildings massive*and dark 
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in the gloom. Up 4116 two terrace flights of steps the rain ran 
wildly, and beat at the great door, like a swift messenger rous¬ 
ing those within y uneasy rushes of wind went through the 
hall, among the old spears and knivelj, and passed lamenting 
up the stairs, and shook the curtains of the bej^ whej’o the last 
Marquis had slept. ‘East, West, North, andiSoutli, through 
the woods, fou^ heavy-treading, uiikemp^ fifjofes crushed the 
^gh gruss and'cracked the branches, stridlug on cautiousiy to 
come together in the courtyard. Four lights broke out there, 
and moved away m different directions, and all was bl:u:k 
again. * 

But not for long. Proscntly, the chateau begau to make 
itself strangely visible some light of it» own, as though it 
were growing luminous.* Tlicn, a flickering stj-eak played be¬ 
hind the architeclurq* of the front, picking oat transptirtmt 
places, and showing wlnue balustrudc.s, arches, and windows 
were. Then it soared higher, and grew broader and brighter. 
Soon, frotu a scof-e of the great windows flames burst forth, 
and the stone faces awakened, stared out of fire. 

A faint murmur arose about the house from llio few peoj)le 
who were left tljor(f, and there was a saddling of a horso and 
^riding away. There was spurring and sydashing through the 
darkness, and bridle was drawn in the space by the village 
fountain, and the horse in a foam stood at Monsieur (rabollc’s 
doefr. “ Help, Gabelle! Ifel}), every one ! ” The tocsin rang 
impatiently^ but other help (if that were any) there avas none. 
The mender of roads, and'two hundred and fifty particular 
friends, stood with folded arms at the fountain, looking at the 
pillar of fire in the sky. “ It must bo forty feet high,” said 
the^:', grimly ; and yever moved. , 

,fcH^The rider from the chateau, and the horso in a foam, (flat¬ 
tered away through the village, and galloped*!!}) the stony stCep, 
to tke prison on the cra^. At the gate, a group of« oncers 
ware looking at the fire; removed from^ them, a -froup of 
soldiers. .“Help, gentlemen oflicersi The chateau is*on fire ; 
valuable objects may bo saved from the flames by timely aid I 
Kelp, help 1 ” The officers looked towards the soldiers, who 
looked at the fire; gave no orders; and answered, tvith shrugs 
and biting of lips, “ It must burn.” 

As the rider rattled down the hill again and through the 
street, the village was illuminating. The mender of roads, 
and the t^o hundred and fifty particular friends, inspired as 
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ono man and woman by the idea of lighting up, had darted 
into their houses, and were putting candles in every dull little 
pane of glass. . The general scarcity of everything occasioned 
candles to be borrdwed in a rather peremptory manner of 
Monsieur Gabelle; and in a moment of reluctance ,,and hesi¬ 
tation on that'functionary’s part, the m,ender of roads, once so 
submissive tt'^ authority, had remarked that carriages were 
gAod to make bbi^res with, and that post hoi'ses would roast. 

The chateau was left to itself to flame and burn. In the 
roaring and raging of the conflagration, a red-hot wind, driv¬ 
ing straight from the infernal regions, seemed to be blowing 
the edifice away. With the rising and falling of the blaze, the 
stone faces ahowe^ as if they were in torment. When great 
masses of stone and timber fell, the f».ce with the two dints in 
^ho, nose’ became obscured: anon struggled out of' the smoke 
again, as if it were the face of the orifel Marquis, burring at 
the stake and contending with the fire. 

The chateau burned; the nearest trees, .laid hold of by the 
fire, scorched and shriveled; trees at a distance, fired by the 
four fierce figures, begirt the blazing edifice with a new forest 
of smoke. Molten load and iron boiled ir* the marble basin of 
the fountain; the water ran dry ; the extinguisher tops of che 
towers vanished like ice before the beat, and trickled down into 
four rugged wells of flame. Great rents and splits blanched 
out in the solid walls, like crf}^stallization; stupefied thirds 
wheeled about and dropped into the furnace^; four fierce 
figures trudged away, East, West, North, and South, along 
the night-enshrouded roads, guided by the beacon they had 
lighted, towards their next destination. The illuminated vil-, 
lage had seized hold of the tocsin, and, abolishing the lawful*' 
ringer, rang for joy. * * 

Not only that; but the village, li^ht-hcaded with fainme, , 
fire, qnd bell ringing, and bethinking itself that Monsieur 
Gahelio had to do with the collection of rent and taxes— 
though, it was but* a small installment of taxes, and no rent at 
all, that Gabelle bad got in those latter days—’became im¬ 
patient for an interview with him and, surrounding his hciAe, 
summoned him to come forth for personal conference. Where¬ 
upon Monsieur Gabelle did heavily bar his door, and retire to 
hold counsel with himself. The result of that conference was 
that Gabelle again withdrew himself to his house top behind 
his stack of chimneys; this time resolved, if his door were 
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broken in (he was a, small Southern man of retaliative temper¬ 
ament), to pitch himself head foremost over the parapet, and 
crush a man or two below. 

Probably Monsieur Gabelle passed ^a* long night up there, 
with the distant chateau for fire and candle, an(^ the beating at 
his door, combined with the joy-ringing, for music; not to 
mention his having an ill-omened lamp slung^ross the road 
l^fore hi® posttng-house gate, which thi^^TOlage showetf a 
lively inclination to displace is his favor. A trying suspense, 
to be passing a whole summer night on the brink of the black 
ocean, to take that plunge into it upon which Monsieur Gabelle 
had resolved ! But, the friendly dawn appearing at last, and 
the rush candles of the village gutterir^ out, the people 
happily dispersed, and iMonsieur Gabelle came down bring¬ 
ing his life with himrfor that while. 

\^iithin a hundred miles, and in the light of other fires, 
there were other functionaries less fortunate, that night and 
other nights, whom the rising sun found hanging across once 
peaceful streets, where they had been born and bred; also, 
there were other villagers and townspeople less fortunate than 
the mender of roatl^and his fellows, upon whom the function- 
alles and soldiery turned with success, and whom they strung 
up in their turn, * But the fierce figures were steadily wending 
EastjWW^esij^, North, and South, be that as it would; and who- 
soeyer hung, fire burned. •The altitude of the gallows that 
would turn to water and quench it, no functionary, by any 
stretch of mathematics, was able to calculate successfully. 
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Bt THOMAS CAELYLE. 




[Thomas Carltlb, Scotch moralist, essayist, and biJIorian, was bom at Eoole- 
feoban, DeoetxlbcT 4, 1796. He studied for the ministry at Edinburgh Univer- 
sit^taught school, studied law, became a back writer and tutor; in 1826 married 
Jane Welsh, and in 1828 removed to a farm at Craigenputtoch, where he wrote 
essays and “ Sartor Beeartus ; In 1884 removed to his final boD^ie in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea. His **French Revolution” was Issued in 1837. He lectured for 
three years, **Heroes and Hero Worship” gathering up one course. His chief 
succeeding works were ” Chartism Fast and Present,” "CromwelFs Letters,” 
lAtteiv<day Pamphlets,” ” Life of Sterling,” and ” il^deriok the Great.” He 
died February<4,*1881.3 
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Count Fersen. 

Royalty should, hy this time, be far on with its prepara¬ 
tions. Unhaipily much preparation is needful. Could a 
Heieditary Representative be carried .n leather vache, 'how 
easy were it! ' J5ut it is not so. 

New Clothes are needed; as usual, in all Epic transactioLs, 
were it in the grimmest iron ages; consider “Queen Chrim- 
hilde, with her sixty sempstresses,” in that iron Nibelungen 
Song! No Queen can stir without new “clothes. Therefore, 
now, Dame Campan whisks assiduous to this mantuamaker 
and to that; and there is clipping of frocks and gowns, upper 
clothes and under, great and small; siich a clipping and sew¬ 
ing as — might have been di8pensed*^^with. Moreover, her 
Majesty cannot go a step anywliither without her N^oei^jiaire; 
dear Necessaire, of inlaid ivory and rosewood; cunningly de¬ 
vised ; which holds perfumes, toilet implements, infinite small 
quoenlike furnitures: necessary to terrestrial life. Not with¬ 
out a cost of some five hundred louis, of much precious time, 
and difficult hoodwinking which does not blind, can this sanje 
Necessary of life be forwarded by the Flanders Carriers,—• 
never to get to hand. All which, you would say, augurs ill for 
the prospering of the enterprise. Hut the whims j|^ Vom^ and 
queens must be humored. “ ' 

Bouille, on his side, is making a fortified Camp at Mont- 
medi; gathering Royal-Allemaiid, and all manner of other 
German and true French Troops thither, “to watch the Aus¬ 
trians.” His Majesty will not cross the frontiers, unless on 
compulsion. Neither shall the Emigrants, be much emplcyed^ 
hateful as they are to all people. Nor shall old war god Brqglie 
have any liand in 'the business; but sokly our brave Bouill4 ; 
to '^hom, on the day of meeting, a Marshall’s, Bditon she'll be 
delivered, by a rescued King, amid the shouting of all the 
troops. ' In the mean while, Paris being so suspicious, were it 
not perhaps good to write your Foreign Ambassadors m osten¬ 
sible Constitutional Letter; desiring all Kings and men to tSkie 
heed that King Louis loves the Constitution, that lie has volun¬ 
tarily sworn, and does again swear, to maintain 1^0 same, and *' 
will reckon those his enemies who affect to say otherwise? 
Such a Constitutional Circular is dispatched by Couriers, is 
oommunicated confidentially to the Ajsembly, and* printed in 
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all Newspapers; wit^h the finest effect. Simulation and dis¬ 
simulation mingle extensively in human affairs. 

■ ^ • 

We observe, however, that Count Fei*sen is often using his 
Ticket of JSntry; which surely ho has clear rigtit to do. A 
gallant Soldier and Swyde, devoted to this fair Queen; — as in¬ 
deed the Highest Swede now is. Has not Kiiig^Sluslav, famed 
fiery Chf".alier da Nord, sworn himself, old laws of 

chivalry, her Kniglit? He will descend on tire wings, of Swe¬ 
dish musketry, and deliver her from these foul dragons, — if, 
alas, the c^sassin’s pistol intervene not! 

But, in fact, Count Fersen does seem u likely young soldier, 
of alert decisive ways : he circulates widely, ^een, unseen; and 
has business on hand. ^.iBo Colonel the Duke de CJioiseul, 
nephew of Chuiseul thy» great, of Clioiseul the now deceased ; 
Ho and Engineer Coguti4at are passing and repassing between 
Metz and the Tuileries: and Letters go in cipher, — one of 
them, a most important one, liard to t?i?cipher; Fersen having 
ciphered it in haste. As for Duke do Villequier, ho is gone 
ever since the Day of Poniards; but his Apartment is useful 
for her Majesty. • „ 

Qn the other side, poor (Commandant Couvion, watching at 
ti.e Tuileries, secoiid in National command, sees several things 
hard to interpret. It is the same Gouvion who sat, long montlis 
ago, at; the 'i'ownhall, gazing helpless into that Insurrection of 
Women; motionless, as the bravo stabled steed when conilagra- 
tion rises, till Usher Mailbird snatched his drum. Sincorer 
Patriot there is not; bat many a shiftier. He, if Dame Cam- 
pan gossip credibly, is paying some similitude of love court to 
a certain false Cliambermaid of the Palace, who betrays much 
to him': the Neoessaire, the clothes, the packing of jewels,— 
^could^ he understand i^ when betrayed ? Helpless Gouvion 
gases sincere glassy eyes into it; stirs up his sentries to 
vigileuK^; walks restless to and fro; and ho^s the best. 

Butt on Hie whole, one finds that, in the second vixek of 
June, Colonel de Ghoiseul is privately in Paris ; having come 
“ tOoSee his children.” Also that Fersen has got a stupendous 
new Coach built, of the kind named Berline ; done by the first 
artists; accen'ding to k model: they bring it home to him, in 
Choiseurs presence; the two friends take a proof drive in it, 
along the streets; in meditative mood; then send it up to 
** Madame SuUikan’e, in the Rue de Clichy,” far North, to wait 
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there till wantctl. Ajjpareiitly a certain .Russian Baroness de 
Ivorff, with Waiting? Woman, Valet, and two Children, will 
travel homeward with some state : in whom these young mili¬ 
tary gentlemen take interest ? A Passport has been procured 
for her; and much assistance shown, with Coach Bjiilders and 
such like ; — so helpful-polite are young military men. Fersen 
has likewise'tprchiised a Chaise fit for two, at least for two 
aiting maids; x.*rther, certain necessary horses; one would 
say, he is himself quitting France, not without outlay? We 
observe finally that their Majesties, Heaven willing, will assist 
at Corpus-Christi Day, this blessed Summer Solstice, in Assump¬ 
tion Church, here at Paris, to the joy of all the world. For 
which same day, moreover, brave Bouille, at Metz, as we find, 
has invited a party of friends to dinner; but indeed is gone 
from home, in the interim, over to Montmedi. 

These are of tlie Plienomcna, or visual Appearances, of this 
wide-working terrestrial world : which truly is all phenomenal, 
what they call spectral: and never rests at any moment: one 
never at any moment can know wliy. 

On Monday night, the 20th of Juno, 1791, about eleven 
o’clock, there is many a hackney coach, and glass coach (car- 
roswso de remise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the streets '^f 
Paris. But of all glass coaches, we recommend this to thee, O 
Reader, which stands drawn up ui tlio Rue do rEchelle, hard 
by the Carrousel and outgjite of I he Tuileries; in the Rue de 
3’Echellc that then was ; “o])positc Ronsin the saddler’s door,” 
;is if waiting for a fare there ! Not long does it wait: a lioodcd 
Dame, with tw'o hooded Children, lias issued from Villequier’s 
door, wliero no sentry walks, into tlie Tuileries Court of 
I’rinees ; into the CaiTonsel; into the Rue de I’Echelle; where 
the Gl.aas Coach.mau readily admits thorn ; and again fi^'aits. 
Not long; another Dame, likewise hooded or shrouded, leaning 
on a servant, issues in the same manner, bids the :}ervant 
good I'.iglit; and is, in the same manner, by the Glass Coach¬ 
man, cheerfully admitted. Whither go so many Dames? ’Tis 
his Majesty’s Couchee, Majesty just gone to bed, and the 
I’alace world is retiring liome. But the Glass Coachman still 
waits ; his faro seemingly incomplete. 

By and by, we note a thickset Individual, in round hat and 
peruke, arm and arm with some servant, seemingly of the Run¬ 
ner or Courier sort; he also issues through Villequier’s door; 
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starts a shoe buckle as he passes one of tlie' sentries, stoops 
down to clasp it again; is, however, by the Glass Coachman, 
still more cheerfully admitted. And now^ is his,fare complete? 
Not yet; the Glass Coachman still waits'. — Alas ! and the false 
Chambermaid has warned Gouvion that she thij^ks the Iloyal 
Family will fly this very night; and Gouvion, distrusting his 
own glazed eyes, has sent express for Lafayett«>; and Lafay¬ 
ette’s Carriage, flaring with lights, rolls thi*’ **in)inent through 
the inner Arch of the Carrousel, — where a Lady shaded in 
broad gypsy hat, and leaning on the arm of a servant, also uf 
the llunner or Courier sort, stands aside to let it pass, and has 
even the wliiui to touch a spoke of it with her badine, — light 
little magic rod which she calls badine, such as the IJeautiful 
then wore. The flare o6 Lafayette’s (^arriage rolls past: all is 
found quiet in the Cc^irt of Princes; sentries at their post ; 
Majesties’ Apartments closed in smooth rest. Your false Cirain- 
bermaid must have been mistaken? Watch thou, (loiivion, 
with Argus’ vigilance ; for, of a truth, treachery is within these 
walls. 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in gy]isy hat, and 
touched the wheel*s^oke with her badine? O Reader, that 
Lady that touched the wheel spoke was the Queen of l*'raiice I 
She has issued safe’through that inner Arch, into the (Jarrousel 
itself * but not into tho Rup de FEchelle. Flurried by the 
rattle and Foncounter, she tqjik tlie right hand not the left; 
neither slie Jior her Courier knows [*aris ; he indeed is no 
Courier, but a loyal stuj)id ci-devant Bodyguard disguised as 
one. They are off, quite wrong, over the Pont Royal and 
River ; roaming disconsolate in the Rue de Ihic; far from tlio 
Glass Coachman, wlio still waits. W’'aits, witli flutter of heart; 
Viith thoughts — whicb he must button cl'>se up, under his 
jarvey surtout! 

Midnight clangs frSm all the City steeples ; one pr(;ciou8 
hour b.as been spent so ; mq^t mortals are asleep. TlH*Gl*af8s 
Coachman waits ; and in what mood ! A brother jarvej^ drives 
up, enters irfto conversation ; is answered cheerfully in jarvey 
dialect: the brothers of the whip exchange a pinch of snuff ; 
decline drinking together ; and part with good night Be the 
' Heavens blest! here at length is the Queen lady, in gypsy bat; 
safe after perils ; who has had to inquire her way. She too is 
admitted; hei Courier jumps aloft, as the other, who is also a 
disguised Bodysguard, has done ; and now, O Glass Coachman 
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of a thousand, — Count Fersen, for the Reader sees it is thou, 
— drive! 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fersen : crack I crack 1 
the Glass Coach rattles, and every soul breathes lighter. But' 
is Fersen on t?ie right road ? Northeastward, to the Barrier of ,, 
Saint-Martin and Metz Highway, thither were we bound; and 
lo, he drives Northward I The royal Individual, in round 
hvit and peruke, astonished ; but right or wrong, there is no 
remedy. Crack, crack, we go incessant, through the slumber¬ 
ing City. Seldom, since Paris rose out of mud, or the Long¬ 
haired Kings went in Bullock Carls, was there such a drive. 
Mortals on each liand of you, close by, stretched out horizontal, 
dormant; and we^alive and quaking 1 Crack, crack, through 
the Rue do Gi’ammoiit; across the Biiiilevard ; up the Rue de 
la Chansseod’Antin, — those windows, all silent, of Number 42, 
wore Mirabeau’s. Toward the Barrier, not of Saint-^lartin, 
but of Clichy on tlie utmost North ! Patience, ye royal Indi¬ 
viduals ; Fersen understands what he is about. Passing xip 
the Rue de Clichy, he alights for one moment at Madame Sul¬ 
livan’s : “ Did Count Forsen’s Coachman get the Baroness de 
Kcu'ff’s new Berline ? ” — ‘‘ Gone with it an hour and half ago,” 
grumbles responsive the drowsy Porter. —“C'est Men.” Yes, 
it is well; — though had not such hour and half been lout, it 
were still bettor. Forth therefore, O Fersen, fast, by the Bar¬ 
rier de Clichy ; then Eastward along the Outer Boulevard, 
what horses and whipcord can ilo 1 

Thus Fersen drives, througli the ambrosial night. Sleeping 
Paris is now all on the right hand of him; silent except for 
some snoring hum : and now ho is Eastward as far as the Bar¬ 
rier de Saint-Martin : looking earnestly for Baroness de KorfFs 
Berline. This Heaven’s Berline he at length does descry, 
drawn up with iti six horses, liis own German Coachman wait¬ 
ing on the box. Right, thou good German : now haste, whither 
thou knowest ? — and as for us of, the Glass Coach, has'ie too j 
O hast-j; much tilhe is already lost I The august Glass Coach 
fare, six Insides, hastily packs itself into the new Berline; two 
Bodyguard Couriers behind. The Glass Coach itself is tu’^ed 
adrift, its head toward the City ; to wander whither it lists, — 
and be found next morning tumbled in a ditch. But Fersen is' 
on the new box, with its brave new haramercloths; flourish¬ 
ing his whip ; he bolts forward toward Bondy. There a third 
and final Bodyguard Courier of ours ought Surely to be, with 
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post horses ready ordered. There likewise ought that pur¬ 
chased Chaise, with the two Waiting Maids and their band- 
boxes, to be ; whom also her Majesty could not‘travel without. 
Swift, thou deft Fersen, and may the Heavens turn it well I 

Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all Veil. Here is 
the “leeping Hamlet ci! Bondy ; Chaise with Waiting Women ; 
horses all ready, and postilions with their .cln^vA boots, impa¬ 
tient in ihe dewy dawn, Brief harnessing done, the postilions 
with their churn boots vault into the saddles ; brandish cir¬ 
cularly their little noisy whips. Fersen, under his jarvey sur- 
tout, bends in lowly silent reverence of adieu; royal hands 
wave speechless inexpressible response; Baroness de Korff’s 
Berline, with the Royaljjy of France, bounds off: forever, as it 
proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely Northward, through the 
country, toward Bougjet; gains Bougret, finds his Gemian 
Coachman and chari^ waiting there; cracks off, and drives 
undiscovered into unknown space. A deft active man, we say; 
what he undertook'lo do is nimbly and successfully done. 

And so the Royalty of France is actually fled? This pre¬ 
cious night, the 8lH)rtest of the year, it flies, and drives 1 
Baroness de Kqrfif is, at bottom. Dame de Tourzel, Gov¬ 
erness of the Royal Children : she who came hooded with the 
two hooded'" little ones ; little Dauphin ; little Madame Roy ale, 
kno'w'n long afterwards as PJuchesse d’Angouleme. Baroness 
de Korff’s W<jtiting Maid is the Queen in gypsy hat. Tlio royal 
Individual in round hat and peruke, he is Valet for the time 
being. The other hooded Dame, styled IS'aveling Companion^ 
is kind Sister Elizabeth j she had sworn, long since, when the 
insurrection of Women was, that only death should part her 
andi, them. And so they rush there, not too impetuously, 
through the Wood of Bondy: —over a Rubicon in their own 
and Ifrance’s History. » 

Great; though the future is all vague! If we reach 
Boaille ? K we do not roach him ? O Louts ! and this all 
round thee is the great slumbering Earth (and overhead, the 
great watchful Heaven); the slumbering Wood of Bondy,— 
where Long-haired Childerio Donothing was struck through 
with iron; not unreasonably, in a world like ours. These 
pe^ed stone towers are Rainey; towers of wicket D’Orleans. 
All slumbers ^ve the multiplex rustle of our new Berline. 
Loose> skirtfid soar^row of an Herb Merchant, with his ass and 
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early greens, toilsomely plodding, seems tlie only creature we 
ij)eet. Hut right ahead the great Northeast sends up ever¬ 
more his gray brindled dawn : from dewy branch, birds here 
and there, with short deep warble, salute the coming Sun. 
Stars fade out,^and Galaxies ; Street Lamps of the Ci‘'y of God. * 
Tli(} Univer.so, O my brothers, is flinging wide its portal;? for 
the Levee of t7i?{ Great High King. Thou, poor King Louis, 
farest nevertheless, as mortals do, toward Orienc lands of Hope ; 
and the Tuileries with iU J^evees, and France and the Earth 
itself, is but a larger kind of dog hutch, — occasionally going 
rabid. 


' The Return^ 

So, then, our grand Royalist l^lot, ?)f Flight to Metz, has 
executed itself. Long hovering in the background, as a* dread 
royal ultimatum^ it has rushed forward in its terrors : verily to 
some purpose. How many Royalist Plots' and Projects, one 
after another, cunningly devised, that were to explode like 
powder mines and thunderclaps; not one solitary Plot of 
which has issued otherwise ! Powder mine of a Seance Royale 
on the 2dd of June, 1789, which exploded as we then s^lid, 
“ through the touehhole " ; which next, your war god Broglie 
having reloaded it, brought a Bastille about your c-'.rs. Then 
came fervent Opera Repast, with‘’flourishing of sabers, ard 0 
Richard^ 0 my King; which aided by Hunger, produces 
Insurrection of Women, and Pallas Athene in the shape of 
Demoiselle Theroigne. Valor profits not; neither has fortune 
smiletl on fanfaronade. The Bouille Armament ends as the 
Broglie one has done. Man after man spends himself in this 
cause, only to work it quicker ruin ; it seems a cause doorae<!, 
forsaken of Earth and Heaven. • 

. < )n'thc 6th of October gone a year. King Louis, escorj-ed by 
Demoiselle Theroigne and some tiVo hundred thousand, made 
a Royid Progress and Entrance into Paris, such as man had 
never witnessed ; we prophesied him Two more such; and 
accordingly another of them, after this Flight to Metz, is iidw 
coming to'pass. Theroigne will not escort here; neither docs 
Mirabeau now “sit in one of the accompanying carriages.” 
I^Iirabeau lies dead, in the Pantheon of Great Men. Theroigne* 
lies living, in dark Austrian Prison; having gone to Liege, 
professionally, and been seized there. Bemurmured now by 
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the hoarse-flowing l)annbe: the light of her Patriot Snj)per 
Parties gone quite out; so lies Thoroigno: she shall speak 
with the Kaiser face to face, and return, Amh France lies — 
how I Fleeting Time shears down thtf great and the little; 
and in twp years alters many things. » 

But at all events,,here, wo say, is a second Ignominious 
Royal Procession, though mucli altered; to he. witnessed also 
by its h^vidreds \>f thousands. Pacienee, 4‘aris PatrioU ; 
the Royal Berline is returning. Not till Saturday : for the 
Royal Berlino travels by slow stages; amid such loud-voiotNl 
confluent sea of National (luards, sixty thousand as they eounl; 
amid such tumult of all people. Three National Assembly 
Commissioners, famed Barnave, fanmd PeJ[.iori, generally re¬ 
spectable Lutour-MaubdV,rg, have gone to meet it; of whom 
the two former ride ii* the Berline itself beside Majesty, day 
after day. Latour, as^ mere respectability, and man of whom 
all men speak Avell, can ride in the rear, with Dame do Tourzel 
and the Soubrettes* 

Bo on Saturday evening, about seven o’clock, Paris by hun¬ 
dreds of tliousands is again drawn up : mt now dancing the 
tricolor joy dance ofJiope; nor as yet dancing in fury dance of 
ha^ and revenge; but in silence, with vague look of conjec¬ 
ture, and curiosit^’'*mostly scientific. A Saint-Antoine Placard 
has given jpotice this morning that whosoever insults Louis 
shall, be caned, vdiosoever apj»lauds him sliall be hanged.” Be¬ 
hold then, a1* last, that wonderful New Berline; encircled by 
blue National sea with fixed bayonets, which flows slowly, 
floating it on, through the silent assembled hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. Three yellow Couriers sit atop bound witli ropes; Po¬ 
tion, Barnave, their Majesties, with sister Elizabeth, and the 
Children of Franco, are within. • 

bmile of embarrassyicnt, or cloud of dull <sourncss, is on the 
broad phlegmatic face of his Majesty; who keeps declaring to 
the sdccessivo Official pers6ms, what is evident, “Eh bicn,"me 
voila (Well^ here you have me);” and wlnil, is not evident, “I 
do assure you I did not mean to pass the frontiers; ” speeches 
natural for that poor Royal Man; which Decency would veil. 
Silent is her Majesty, with a look of grief and scoi^^; natural 
' for that Royal Woman. Thus lumbers and creeps the igno¬ 
minious Royal Procession, through many streets, amid a silent 
gazing people: comparable, Mercier thinks, to some Procession 
du Roi de ^jfsoche; or say, Procession of King Crispin, with 
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bis Dukes of Sutormaniii and royal blazonry of Oordwainery. 
Except indeed that this is not comic; ah no, it is comico*tragic j 
with bound CuurierSj and a Doom hanging over it; most fan¬ 
tastic, yet most miserably real. Miserablest flebile ludibrium' 
of a Ihckle-hdrring Tragedy I It sweeps along there, in most 
fingorgeous pall, through many streets,in the dusty summer 
evening ; gets itself at length wriggled out of sight; vanishing 
ir. the Tnilerias’*"I^.ilace, — toward its doom, of slow torture, 
peine forte et dure. 

Populace, it is true, seizes the three rope-bound yellow 
Couriers; w411 at least massacre them. But our august Assem¬ 
bly, which is sitting at this great moment, sends out Deputa¬ 
tion of rescue; ayd the whole is got huddled up. Bamave, 
“all dusty,’' is already there, iii tlwi* National Hall; making 
brief discreet address and report. As indeed, through the 
whole journey, this Barnave lias been'most discreet, *’ympa- 
tlietic; and has gained the Queen’s trust, whose noble instinct 
tc.aches licr always who is to be trusted. Very different from 
heavy Potion; who, if Carnpan speak truth, ate liis luncheon, 
comfortably filled his wineglass, in the Royal Berline; flung 
out his chicken bones past the nose of Rp^’ult}'' itself; and, on 
the King’s saying, “ France cannot be a Republic,” answeiad, 
“ No, it is not ripe yet.” Barnave is hen6eforth a Queen’s 
adviser, if advice could profit: and her Majesty, astonishes 
Dame Carnpan by signifying almost a regard for Barnave and 
that, in a day of retribution and Royal triumph, ^amave shall 
not be executed. 

On Monday night Royalty went; on Saturday evening 
it returns: so much, within one short week, has Royalty 
accomplished for Hsolf. The Pickle-herring Tragedy has 
vanished in the Tuileries Palace, toward “pain strong^^^and 
hdrd.” Watched, fettered and humbled*, as Royalty never was. 
WMchfed even in its sleeping apartjnents and. inmost refeesses i 
for it juia to 8lee|i with door set ajar, blue National Argus 
watching, liis eye fixed on tlie Queen’s curtains; *nay, on ono 
occasion, as the Queen cannot sleep, he offers to sit by heiv^il. 
low, and converse a little ! 

•t 

Charlotte Coboay. 

In the leafy months of June and July, several French De¬ 
partments germinate a set of rebellious paper le^aves, named 
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ProolamationSi Resolutions, Journals, or Diurnals, “ of the Un¬ 
ion for Resistance to Oppression.” In particular, the Town of 
Caen, in Calvados, se^es its paper leaf oltJ^ulletip de Caen sud- 
’deidy bud, suddenly establish itself as Newspaper there; under 
the Editoiship of Girondin National |tepresentadves J 

For among the pjosoribed Girondins are certain of a more 
desperate humor. Some, as Vergniaud, Val^aze, Goiisonm\ “ar¬ 
rested in then o-^n houses,” will await with sbflical resignatieu 
what the issue may be. Some, as Brissot, Rabaut, will take to 
flight, to concealment; which, as the Paris Barriers arc opened 
again in a day or tm>, h not yet diflicult. But others there 
are who will rush, with Buzot, to Calvados; or far over France, 
to Lyons, Toulon, Nantes, and elsewhither, apd ihen rendezvous 
at Caen: to awaken asVith war trumpet the respectable De¬ 
partments; and strikif down an anarchic Mountain Faction^ 
at least not yield without a stroke at it. Of this latter temper 
we count some score or more, of the Arrested, and of the Not- 
yet-arrested: a Bwzot, a Barbaroux, Louvet, Guadet, Petion, 
who have escaped from Arrestment in their own homes; a 
Salles, a Pythagorean Valady, a Ouchatel, the Duchatel that 
came in blanket aftrUnightcap to vote for the life of Louis, who 
hd^e escaped from danger and likelihood of Arrestment. These, 
to the number at one time of Twenty-seven, do accordingly lodge 
here,* at UiO “ Intendanco or Departmental Mansion,” of the 
tow* of Caen in Calvados ; ^welcomed by Persons in Authority; 
welcomed an 4 defrayed, having no money of their own. And 
the Bulletin de Caen comes forth, with the most animating 
paragraphs : How the Bourdeaux Department, the Lyons De¬ 
partment, this Department after the other is declaring itself ; 
sixtj, or say sixty-ninp, or seventy-two respectalile Departments 
either declaring, or ready to declare. Nay,•Marseilles, it seems, 
wUf march on Paris by itself, if need be. *80 has Marseilles 
Town said, That she will march. But on the other hapd, that 
Montllimart To^n hks said^ No thoroughfare; and means e^en 
to “ bury lierself ” under her own stone and mortar first, — of 
this be no mention in Bulletin de Caen. 

* Such animating paragraphs we read in this new Newspaper ; 
and fervors and eloquent sarcasm; tirades against^^ho Moun¬ 
tain, from the pen of Deputy Salles; which resemble, say 
•friends, Pascal’s “Provincials.” What is more to the purpose, 
these Girondins have got a General in chief, one Wimpfen, for- 
meHy undeyr flumouriez; also a secondary questionable General 
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Puisaye, and otliers; and arc doing their best to raise a force 
for war. National Volunteers, whosoever is of right heart j 
gather in, ye N,ational Volimteers, friends of Liberty; from our 
(Jalvados Townships, from the Eure, from Brittany, from-far 
and near: foiSvard to Paris, and extinguish Anarchy ! Thus 
at Caen in the early July days, there is a^drumming and parad¬ 
ing, a jicroraWng and consulting: Staff and Army; Council; 

of Carabofs, Anti-jacobin friends of Freedom, to denounce 
atrocious Marat. With all which, and the editing of Bulletins, 
a National Uepresentativo has his hands full. 

At Caen it is most animated; and, as^ one hopes, more or 
loss animated in the “ Seventy-two Departments that adhere to 
us.” And in a Fr|^nce begirt with Cimmerian invading Coali¬ 
tions, and torn with an internal La V*.?ndee, this is the conclu¬ 
sion we liavc arrived at: To put down l\narchy by Civil War ! 
Durum et durum, the Proverb says, iiofi faciimt ?uurum. La 
Vendee burns : Sauterre can do nothing there ; he may return 
home and brew beer. Cimmerian bombshells fly all along the 
North. That Siege of Mentz is become famed ; —lovers of the 
Picturesque (as Goethe will testify), washed country people of 
both sexes, stroll thither on Sundays, to stfe the artillery work 
and counterwork ; “ you only duck a little wl’ile the shot 
whizzes past.” Condo is capitulating to the* Austrians; Royal 
Highness of York, these several weeks, fiercely bathers Valen¬ 
ciennes. For, alas, our fortified Csmp of Famars was storiped ; 
General Dampierre was killed; General Custine blamed,— 
and indeed is now come to Paris to give “explanations.” 

Against all which the Mountain and atrocious Marat must 
even make head as they can. iThey, anarchic Conv<»ntion as 
they are, publish Decrees, expostulatory, explanatory, yet not 
without severity ; they ray-forth Commissioners, singly or ill 
pairs, the olive branch in one hand, yet fche sword in the ollKer. 
Commissioners come even to Caen ; but without effect. Mathe¬ 
matical Romme, an^ Prieur named «f the Cot^ d’Or, venturing 
thither,•with their olive and sword, are packed ipto prison; 
tliero may Romme lie, under lock and key, “ for fifty days ”; 
and meditate his New Calendar, if he please. Cimmeria, La 
Vendee, aq,d Civil War I Never was Republic One and Indi¬ 
visible at a lower ebb. — 

Amid which dim ferment of Caen and the World, History 
specially notices one thing: in the lobby of the Mansion de 
ITntendance, where busy Deputies are coming ’ai^d going, a 
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young Lady with an aged valet) taking grave graceful leave of 
Deputy Barbaroux. She is of stately Norman figure; in her 
twenty “fifth year; of beautiful still countenance; her name 
Is Charlotte Corday, fieretofore styled l)*Annaris, while N(»bil“ 
lity still was. Barbaroux has given her a Note tf> Deputy Du- 
perret, — him who once drew his sword in the effervescence. 
Apparently she w'ill to Baris on some errand. , ‘'•She was a 
Republic...! bofoi** the Revolution, and never minted onergy-” 
A completeness) a decision, is in this fair fenuile Figure. By 
cnei'gy she means the spirit that will prompt one lo Siicrilica 
himself for his counti^.” What if she, this fair young Char¬ 
lotte, had emerged from her secluded stillness, suddenly like a 
Star; cruel-lovely, with half-angelic, hali-demonie sfdejidor; 
to gleam for a inoiuciit, fft*d in a moment he extinguished : to 
bo held in memory, so •bright complete was slie, through long 
centuwes ! — Quitting *Ciinmerian Coalitions without and "the 
dim-simmering 25.000,000 within, History will look fixedly at 
this one fair Apparition of a Charlotte Corday ; will note 
whither Charlotte moves, how the little Life burns forth so ra¬ 
diant, thou vanishes swallowed of the Night. 

With Barbaroux'^ Note of Introduction, and slight stock of 
luggage, we see Charlotte on Tuesday, the 9lh of .July, seated iu 
tbe Caen Diligence, with a place for Bavis. None takes fare¬ 
well t»f her, wishes her Cood Joiirney ; her Father will find a 
line left, signifying tlrat she is gone lo Flngland, that he must 
pardon her, n^id forget her. d'lie drow.sy Diligence lumbers 
along, amid drowsy talk of Poritios, and praise of the Mountain ; 
in which she mingles not: all night, all day, and again all night. 
On Thursday, not long before noon, we are at the bridge of 
Neuilly; here is Paris^with her thousand black domCiS, the goal 
aft.d purpose of thy journey ! Arrived at tlw Inn de la Brovi- 
, den(^ in the Rue des^Vieux Augustins, CUnwhitte demands a 
room; hastens to bed; sleeps all afternoon and night, C.ll the 
morrotv morning.- • 

On the morrow morning, she delivers her Note to Duperret. 
* It relates to certain Family Papers which are in the Minister of 
th« Interior’s hands; which a Nun at Caen, an old Convent 
friend of Charlotte’s, has need of; which Duperret shall assist 
her in getting: this then was Charlotte’s errand to Paris ? She 
has finished this, in the course of Friday: —yet says nothing of 
returning. She has seen and silently inve^stigatecl several things. 
The Convention, in bodily reality, she has seen; what the 
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Mountain is like. The living physiognomy of Marat she could 
not see ; lie is sick at present, and confined to homo. 

Ahont eight on the Saturday morning^ she purchases a large 
sheath knife in the Palais Royal; then straightway, in the Place* 
des Victoires,’ takes a hackney coach: “To the Ruei,de I’fioole^ 
fie Medecine, No. 44.” It is the residence of the Citoyen 
Marat! —The Citoyen Marat is ill, and cannot be seen; which 
sterns to di8apl)oiat her much. Her business is with Mt^rat, 
then ? Hapltiss beautiful Charlotte; hapless squalid Marat! 
h'rom Caen in the utmost West, from Neuchatel in the utmost 
East, tliey two are drawing nigh each oilier ; they two have, 
very strangely, business together.—Charlotte, returning to her 
Inn, dispatches a ghort Note to Marat; signifying that she is 
from Caen, the seat of rebellion; tlirft she desires earnestly to 
see him, and “will put it in his power to do France a great ser¬ 
vice.” No answer. Charlotte whites Another Note, still more 
pressing; sets out with it by coach, about seven in the evening, 
herself. Tired day laborers have again finished their Week; 
huge Paris is circling and simmering, manifold according to its 
vague wont: this one fair Figure has decision in it; drives 
straight, — toward a purpose. « ’ 

It is yellow July evening, -we say, the 13th of the moifth ; 
eve of the Bastille day, — when “M. MaratJ” four years agft, 
in the crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required pf th&t Be- 
senval Hussar party, which had sveh friendly dispositionsj “to 
dismount, and give up their arms, then” ; and became notable 
among Patriot men. Four years*: what a road he has traveled; 
— and sits now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing in 
slipper bath; sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution Fever,—of what 
other malady this History had rather npt name. Excea^iively 
sick and worn, prmr man: with precisely eleven pence haR- 
penny of ready cionoy, in paper; wit]i slipper bath ; strong 
three-fpoted stool for writing on, the while; and a squalid-— 
Wksherwoman, one may call her » that is his civic establish¬ 
ment ill Medical School Street; thither BUd not.elsewhither 
has his road led them. Not to the reign of Brotherhood and 
Perfect Felicity : yet surely on the way toward that? — Ha&k, 
a rap agaip ! A musical woman’s voice, refusing to be rejected: 
it is the Citoyenne who would do France a service. Marat, 
recognizing from within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Cordaj 
is admitted. 

Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen the seat ot rebellion, and 
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wished to speak with you. — Be seated, mon* enfant. Now, 
what are the Traitors going at Caen? What Deputies are at 
Caen ? — Charlotte names some Deputies. “ Their heads shall 
ifall within a fortnight,” croaks the eager Pebplo’s'friend, clutch¬ 
ing his tablets to write: Barbaroux, Fetion, writefe he with bare 
shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath: Fetion, and Louvet, 
and-S-Charlotte has dVawn her knife from the sheath; plunges 
it, with one sure stroke, into the writer’s heajrt. • “ A moi, che^je 
ailliej(Help, dear) ! ” no more could the Death-choked say or 
shriek. The helpful Washerwoman running in, there is no 
Friend of the Peopl^e, or Friend of the Washerwoman, left; 
but his life with a groan gushes out, indignant, to the shades 
below. 

And so Marat PeopJ^’s friend is ended ;* the lone Stylites 
has got hurled down siiddeiily from his Pillar, — tvhUherwdrd 
He thg,t made him lvuow.s. Patriot Paris may sound triple Wd 
tenfold, in dole and wail; reechoed by Patriot Franco; and 
the Convention, “ (Jhabot pale with terror, declaring that they 
are to be all assassinated,” may decree him Pantheon Honors, 
Public Funeral, Mirabeau’s dust making way for him; and 
Jacobin Societies, injiamcntable oratory, summing up bis char- 
ao<i(ar, parallel him to One whom they think it honor to call 
Mthe,good Sanssulotte," — whom we iiamo not here; also a 
Chapel may*be made, for tho urn that holds his Heart, in the 
Place du Uarrousel; and newborn children be named Marat; 
and*Lago-di-Como Hawkers bake mountains of stucco into 
uubeautiful 'busts; and David paint his Picture, or Death 
Scene; and such other Apotheosis take place as the human 
genius, in those circumstances, can devise, but Marat returns 

* no mbt^ to the light of this Sun. One sole, circumKtance wo 

* lie^ve* read with deal sympathy, in the old Moniteur News- 
^ papv: how Marat’s Brother comes from N<iUchaiol to ask of 

the Convention, “that*the deceased Jean-Paul Marat’s musket 
be gii^n him.” .Jor Marat,too had a brother and natu i al affec¬ 
tions i and was iip|^ped once in swaddlii*^ clothes, a^d slept 
^ safe in a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of men I — A 
sigter of his, they say, lives still to this day in Paris. 

As for Charlotte Oorday, her work is accomplished; the 

* recompense of it is near and sure. The chore amie, knd neigh- 
.boraof the house, flying at her, she “overturns some movables,” 
intrenches herself till the gendarmes arrive; then quietly sur¬ 
renders $ goes quietly to the Abbaye Prison: she alone quiet, 
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all Paris soundihg, in wonder, in rage or admiration, round her. 
Duperret is put in arrest, on account of her; his Papers sealed, 
— which may lead to consequences. Fauchet, in like manner*; 
though Fauchet had not so much as heal'd of her. Charlottev' 
confronted with these two Deputies, praises the grave firmness 
of Duperret, censures the dejection of Fauchet. 

On Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice and 
licvolutionary iTritunal can see her face; be^vutiful and calm: 
she dates it “fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.” A 
strange murmur ran through the Hall, at sight of her; you 
could not say of what character. Tinville has his indictments 
and tape papers: the culler of the Palais Royal will testify 
that he sold lier the shoatli knife ; “ All these details are need¬ 
less,” interrupted 'Charlotte ; “ it is killed Marat.” By 

wliose instigation? — “By no one’s.”*, What tempted you, 
theh ? His crimes. “ I killed one man,” added she, jfaisiug 
her voice extremely (extremement), as they went on with 
their questions, “I killed one man to save a hundred thousand; 
a villain to save innocent s; a savage wild beast to give repose 
to ray country. I was a Republican before the Revolution; I 
never wanted energy.” There is therefore-nothing to be said. 
The public gazes astonished: the hasty limners sketch her fea¬ 
tures, Charlotte not disfq)pi'oving; the men of law proceed 
with their formalities. The doom is Death as a murderess. 
To iier Advocate she gives thanks^; in gentle phrase, in high- 
flown classical sj)irit. I'a the Priest they send ^her she gives 
thanks; but needs not any shriving, any ghostly or other ai<l 
from him. 

On this same evening, therefore, about half-past seven o’clock, 
from tlio gate of the Conciergorie, to a City all on tiptoe, the 
fatal Cart issues; 4?cated on it a fair young creature, sHeeted 
ill red smock of ]\,turdeross; so beautiful, serene, so full ofidife; 
journeying toward death, — alone amid the World. Many 
talte oif their hats, saluting reveyenily; fp,r«- what heart but 
must bp touched?* Others growl and hpi^* Adam Lux, of 
IMentz, declares that- she is greater than Bikitus; that it were 
beautiful to die with her: the head of this young man seopas 
turned. At the Place de la Revolution, the countenance of 
Charlotte wears the same still smile. The executioners pro¬ 
ceed to bind her feet; she resists, thinking if meant as an 
insult; on a word of explanation, she submits with cheerful 
apology. As the last act, all being now r^jady, they take the 
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neckerchief from lier neck; a blush*of maidenly shame over¬ 
spreads that fair face and neck; the cheeks were still tinged 
\fith it when the executioner lifted the severed head, to show 
^t to the people. “Jt is most true,” sa-ytf Forster, “that he 
^ruck the cheek insultingly; for 1 saw it with my eyes : the 
Police imprisoned him for it.” 

Ilf this manner hifv’^e the Beautifulest and the Squalidcst 
come in r -llisioi^ and extinguished oi^e aijotl^pf. Jean-Paul 
Mfti'at and Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday both, suddenly, ai* 
no more. “ Day of the Preparation of Peace ? ” Alas?, how 
were peace possible or preparable, while, for example, the 
hearts of lovely Maidens, in their ermvent stillness, are dream¬ 
ing not of Love paradises and the light, of Life, but of Codrus' 
sacrifices and Death well*(j{irned ? That l2r),(Xi0,000 liearts have 
got to such temper, thi^w the Anarchy; the soul of’it lies in 
this; jv^hereof not peac^ can bo the embodiment! I'lie dcifitk 
of Marat, whetting old animosities tenfold, will be worse than 
any life. O yo hapless Tw^o, mutually extinctive, the Beauti¬ 
ful and the Scjualia, sleep yo well, — in the Mother’s bosom 
that bore you both ! 

This is the History of Charlotte Corday ; mast definite, 
luojit complete; angelic-demonic: like a Star! Adam Lux 
goes home, half dcHrious; to pour forth Ids Apotheosis of her, 
in paper and^print; to proy)Ose that she have a statue with this 
inscription^’ than B7'utus. Friends represent his dan¬ 
ger f Lux is reckless; thinks it were beautiful to die with lier. 




THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL. * 

• [ 1777 - 1844 .] * 

Of Iffelson and the North , 

. Sing the glorious day’s renown! 

When to battle fierce came fortli 
All the might of Denmark’s Crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone: 
By ea^ gun the lighted brand 
In a Bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
• Led them on. 
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Like leviathaus afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brin6 
"While the sign of battle flew 
On tlio ?ofty British line: 

Tt was ten of April morn by the chime. 

As they drifted on their path 
I'liere was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
>. For a time. » 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticii>ate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between: 

“ Ueaita of oak I our captains cried: when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death shade round tiie ships, 

Like the hurricane ec-lipso 

Of the sun. 

Again! again! again I 
And the havoc did not slack 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane * 

To our cheering sent us back; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom j — 

Then ceased; — and all is wail, 

An they .strike tlio .shattered sail, 

Or in conflagration pale 

Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the Victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave: 

“Ye are brothers I ye are men-! 

And wo conquer but to save,— 

So ptfuice instead of death let •;a bring! 

But yield, proud foe 1 thy fleet, 

With the crews, at EngUiid’s feet, * 

And make submission meet 

To our king! ” 

Tlien Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew his shades from the dAy; 
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While the ,suii looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight 
Where the tires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, Old England! raise 
For the tidingvS of tliy might, 

Hy the festal citie.s’ blaze 

Wiilst the wine cup shines in light i ' 

And yet, amidst that joy and nproar. 

Let us think of tlitm that sleej», 

Full nmi\\ a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore! 

Brave lu'arts! K' Britain's pride, 

Ouee so failh^'ul and so true, 

On the deck cf Fame that died 
With the gallant good Uiou: 

Soft sigh tlic winds of heaven o’er their grave 1 
While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing Glory to tlie souls 

Of the Bravo! 


THE HUNTSMEN. 

By CIIATEAL^BUIAKI). 

(From “ Atala” : translated by Jarqaes Henri Bcrnardin de Saint Piorre.) 

fFiUNyois Ukn^ Anuusxis, Vicomtk dk CnATKA.LMtnJANi», French writer and 
diplomatist, wsw born of a noble Broton family at St. Malo, Sej)tembf'r 14, 170H. 
He e...t»Tc'd. the army at eighteen; traveled in America among tlie Indians (17i»l- 
1792); 'wjas wounded wliile .serving with tho royalist forces at 'I'liionville ; and 
Subsequently emigrated to Kngmnd, where Iui sujtported him.solf by U'aching 
and general literary work. *• Atala ” (1801), a romance of the North Air.rrican 
Indiana, crfjated a seiiKation, and *‘'1110 Genius of Ghrwtianity ” (180z) was 
enthusiastically received. In ISOIJ he was appointed by Najtohion sccret/Ty of 
legation at Home jlnd later minister to the Swiss republic of Valais, a poet which 
he resigned on tho murder of the Due d’Enghiou (1804). Under tlie Bourbon 
dynasly he was created a peer of France, and held several important dijilomatie 
posts. He died at Paris, iTuIy 4, 1848. Beside.s the works alre.ady nientionorl 
CMlteaubriand wrote: “ “The Martyrs,” “The Natchez,” “ Journey 

from Paris to Jerusalem,” iVneiuoirs, ctc,3 

Nothing bnt a miracle could save Atala from the fascinat¬ 
ing solicitations of love, and tlic persuasive voice of nature: 
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und that miracle was wrought. The daughter of Simaghau in- 
vokcil the God of Christians ; her matchless form, prostrate on 
lh(5 ground, in tlie humble posture of supplication, she offered 
a j)i(>nH ])rayer to Heaven. What a sublime idea 1 then formejl, 
O Ilf lie! of a religion which, in the midst of deserts, amid 
the wants of life, pours innumerable comforts on a wretched 
bfing; of a religion which can, at will; curb the most impetu¬ 
ous i)assion, when the secrecy of woods, the absence of men, 
the mystery of the shade, all seem to favor it. How hea^only 
slie looked, the ingenious savage, the innocent Atala, when on 
lier knees before a fallen pine, which seemed as a victim at the 
foot of the altar, she oiTc;red to the Lord of life through the 
tufted tn'(;s tiuj most fervent prayers for the conversion of her 
idolatrous lovor!' Her eyes turned^‘toward the refulgent lamp 
of niglit, licr cheeks bedewed with tears of love and piety, she 
appeared like an immortal spirit. Often did I tliink I saw her 
take lier flight to Heaven ; often mothought I saw descending 
from the azure skies, and that 1 heard whispering among the 
hi-anclicH, those aerial beings the Groat Spirit sends to the holy 
licrmits of the rocks, when ho chooses to recall them to Lis' 
])osom. 1 trembled, as 1 feared Atala liad but a short time .to 
spend on this mortal eartli. 

She sobbed, she wept so bitterly, she looked so distressed, 
that I felt almost temjjlc.d to obey and h^ave luu, when the cries 
of death resoimdt'd through the forest, and I*Was seized by 
ft)ur armed warriors. Our flight had been diseovorbd, and 
their chief had scut them in our pursuit. 

Atala, wdio seemed divine, so dignified were her mien and 
her steps, cast a scornful look on them; and, without uttering 
a wa)rd, she hastened to her father. 

He was deaf* to all lier supplications, ho increased #ie num¬ 
ber of my guaj:ds, ho doubled my fetters, and refused to let my 
hclov('d c.ome near me. Five days elapsed, and wo perceived 
A])alachucla lying near the rivpr ChatauU-hc. I wa« immedi¬ 
ately crowned with flowers, rny fiiee was painted with blue 
and vorinilion, ])onrls were tied to my nose and ears, and a 
('luufliikoue was put into my hands. ,, 

Tims adorned for the sacrifu-.e, I entered Apalaohucl% fol¬ 
lowed l)y the sltouts of an immense crovv 1. 1 gave myself up 

for lost, when the sound of a conch was neard, and the Mico, 
chief of the wdiole tribe, ordered the council to assentble*' You 
know, my boy, what horrid tortures th^ satages infUet upon 
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their prisoners of war. Oliristiau missionaries, at the peril of 
their lives, with an indefatigablo zeal had prevailed on several 
nations to replace, by a mild slavery, the torments of death. 
The Muscogulges haa not yet adopted that humane cu.st.om; 
but a numerous party had declared for it; and it was to deter¬ 
mine on that important question that Mico liad assembled the 
Sachems. I was brought to the hall of debate, situate on au 
isolated spot near Apalachucla. Three cirelus of columns com¬ 
posed the elegant and simple archilecturo of the building: 
they were made of cypress, well carved and polished ; the col¬ 
umns augmented in height and size and decreased in number 
as they drew near the cc.nter, which was supported by a single 
pillar, from whoso top long strips of bark, bending over tho 
other columns, covered tlic rotunda like a transparent fan. 

Tho council met. Fifty old men, clad in magnificent beaver 
cloaks, sat upon steps opposite tbo entrance of the ])a.vilion; tJjo 
great chief stood in the midst of them, holding in his liand 
the calumet of peace, half paijitcd for war. On tlic right of 
the elders wore placed fifty matrons, dressed in flowing gar¬ 
ments, made of the down of swans. 'I'he chiefs of tho warriors, 
a tomahawk in thqu- bauds, feathers on their heads, their wrists 
and breasts stained with blood, sat on the loft. At the foot 
of the central column burnt the fire of council. The first 
juggler, followed by eight attendants in long robes, a stuffed 
owl on his head, throw some copal in the flame, and offered a 
sacrilice to t])c sun. The triple range of elders, matrons, and 
warriors, tho clouds of fraiikincense, the sacrifice, all gave to 
the savage council an awful and pompous appearance. 

I stood in the center loaded with chains. The sacrifice 
over, the Mico simply exposed the reasons for which he had 
convened them, and throw a blue collar in the room as a token 
,pf,whu.t he had said. Tlien arose a Sachem, of the tribe of the 
eagle, who spoke thus: — 

“Father and venerable Mico, Sachems,^natrons, and you 
warriors of tjie tribes of the eagle, the beaver, t,ho serpent, and 
the tortoise, do not alter any of the customs of our ancestors: 
burn the prisoner. Let no reason whatever abate our courage. 
The plan was sug^e^ted by white men, and tlierefore must be 
pemioibus: here if a red collar as a pledge of my words.” 
And he threw it in'^tho hall. 

A matron rose and said; — 

“ Father of the tribe of tho eagle, you possess the shrewd 
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penetration of the fox, and the slow prudence of the tortoise. 

1 will strengthen the ties of friendship between us, and we sljall 
both plant t!|e tree of jjeace. But let us remove from the cus¬ 
toms of ourf forefathers all that shocks humanity and reasof,. 
Lot us have slaves to cultivate our fields, and suffer the groans 
of prisoners no longer to disturb infants in their njothers' 
womb.” 

As when fho storni}’^ sea dashes her tumiiltuous billows; or 
when the faded leaves in autumn are whirled by the winds; or 
when the reeds in the IVIesehacebe bend and suddenly rise under 
the emerging floods ; or when a herd oh amorous stags roar in 
the solitary woods — such was the iriurmur of the council. 
Saeljems, warriors, matrons, all spoke together. The opinions 
varied, .no one could agree ; tiio cbuneil was on the point of 
breaking uj). At last tlje ancient custom prevailed, and it was 
res(flvcd that I should be burnt witli the usual tortures. A 
circumstaiiee protracted my fate. The feast of the dead, or 
the banquet of souls, drew near, and it *.vas forbidden to put 
any prisoner to death during the days allotted to that holy 
rite. 1 was intrusted to the care of a vigilant guard, and the 
Sachems, no doubt, kept away the daiightei: of Siinaglian, for I 
saw her no more. ... ' 

How much are men to be pitied, dear boy ! Those very 
Indians whose customs arc so alfecting, those vei^y; w(nnen who 
had expressed so much conipasrion for my misfortunog, now 
called aloud for my death; nay, whole nations delayed their 
journey to behold the tortures of a harmless youth. 

In the middle of a valley, towards the north, and at some 
distance from the village, was a dark wood of cypress and, 
pines, called the grove of ]>lood. A narrow path l^d to it 
amid the moldering ruins of old monuments that had beloifged 
to a tribe now Unknown in the desert * there Avas a Avidle lawn 
in the center of tlie wood, on whicli they sacrificed their pris¬ 
oners of war: tljither was 1 conducted in triumph. All was 
prepnfired for my death: the fatal stake of Ares?koui planted, 
ancient pines, cypress, and elms foiled to the ground, the pih 
erected, and amphitheaters constructed for the 8pecta\iOi«. 
Each indenting new tortures ; one wan tod to tear the skin off 
my forehead, another to burn my eyes wl^h red-hot hatchets. 

I thus began my death song: — 

“ I am a true man, I fear neither fire iioj:' death, O Mus- 
cogulges! I defy you, and think you less than^ women. My 
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father, the warlike Outalissi, hou of Miscou, has drunk in the 
skills of your most renowned heroes. You shall not draw one 
single sigh from iiiy heart.” ^ 

Provoked at my song, on(‘, of the warrior.s pierced my arm 
Y’ith an arrow. I .said, “Brother, I thank thee.” 

Exneditious as were my tormentors, they could Tiot get 
everything ready for my execution, heforo the setting siin. 
Thejr consrlLed the juggler, who forbade to disfiirb the genii 
of the night, and my death was therefore post[K)ned until the 
next day. But impatient to behold the horrid sight, and to be 
ready against the moi'’ow’s dawui, they j'einained in the wood, 
kindled the evening lire, and began their dances. 

1 was stretched on my back, and cords entwined around my 
neck, my arms and my feet were tied to spears stuck deep in 
tire ground : guards .sat on the ropes, and 1 could not move 
nnfelt 1 y them. Night darkened on the .skies, the .songs and 
dances ended, tlio half-oonsuined piles threw but a glirnmoring 
light, wdiicli reflected the shadows of a few wandering savages. 
At last all w'as asleep, and as the busy hum of men decreased, the 
roaring of the storm augmented, and succeeded to the confused 
din of voices. 

It was at that hour when the newly delivered Indian awakes 
from her slumVrs, and thinking she hear.s the cries of her first¬ 
born, starts fnmi her coucli to press her milky breast on his 
coral lips. My eyo.s turned trward the murky heavens, 1 sadly 
reflected on m} dismal fate ; Atala seemed a monster of ingrati¬ 
tude to me, who had preferred the most horrid death rather than 
forsake her : she left me forlorn in the most awful moment, yet 
1 felt I loved her, and that I gladly died for her. 

In exquisite pleasure, a secret impulse leads us to profit of 
each precious instant. In extreme pain, on the contrary, our 
roul, blighted and torn hy excessive sorrow, siumbers almost 
senseless; our eyes oppressed with tears naturally ijlose, and 
thus Providence administers his balmy comfprt to the unfor¬ 
tunate. I.felt, in spite of myself, that momentarv sleep 'which 
ansponds for a time the sufferings of the wretched. I dreamt 
thBt'’a generous hand tore away my bonds, and I exjierionced 
that sweet sensation §o delicious to the freed prisoner, whose 
limbs were bruised galling fetters. 

' The sensation became so powerful that I opened my eyes. 
By the light of tb® nioon, whose propitious rays darted through 
the fleecy clouds, I perceived a tall figure dre.ssed in white, and 
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flilently occupied in untying my chains. I was going to call 
aloud, when a well-known hand stopt my mouth.’ One single 
cord remained, which it seemed impossible to break without 
waking the g(iard that lay stretched upon it. Atala pulled it^ 
the wanior, half awake, started; Atala stood motio^ess; ho 
stared, took lier for the genius of the ryins, and fell aghast OU 
the ground, shutting his eyes and invoking his manitou. 

* The cord is broken, I rise and follow my deliverer. But 
how many perils surround us! now we are ready to stumble 
against some savage sleeping in ilie shade; sometimes called 
by a guard, Atala answers, altering her \ oice; children shriek, 
dogs bark, we had scarcely passed ilie fatal iuclostire when the 
most torritic yel]s»‘resounded through ^he forest, the whole camp 
awak(!d,*tlic savages light their torbhes to pursue us, and we 
hasten our steps: wlicn tlie lirst dawh of morn appeared we 
were already far in the desert, (rreat Spirit! thou knowest 
how exquisite was my felicity, when 1 found myself once more 
in tlic wilderness W'ith Atala, with my deliverer, my beloved 
Atala, who gave herself to mo forever I Throwing myself at her 
feet, I said with a faltering voice, “Men are poor beings* O 
daughter of Simaghan! but when they arc visited by the genii, 
they are mere atoms. Thou art my geniu^ thou hast viUted 
me; gratitude cannot liiid utterance.” Atala off/^red her hand 
with a melancholy smile; “ 1 must follow you, shice you will 
not fly without me. Last night"! bribed the juggler, ir.toxi- 
cated your guards with the essence of fire, and cheerfully haz¬ 
arded my life for you, who gave yours for me. Yes, young 
idolater I” exclaimed she, with an accent tliat terrified me, 
“ Yes, the sacrifice shall be reciprocal.” 

Atala gave me weapons she had carried with her, 4r€i^d 
my wound with the leaves of papaia, and bathed it with ler 
t,ear8. “ It is a* salutary balm you pcpir on my wound,*’ ^id 

“ Alas I 1 fear it is poison,” she replied, “ which flows 
from a blighted h^art.” She toit) a veil froin her bosom, and 
tied arm with lier hair. 

Intoxication, which among savages lasts long, and is a kind> 
of malady, prevented our enemies, no doubt, from pursuing' us 
for the first day. If they sought for us afterwards, they prob- 
abl}'^ went towards the western side, thini^ing we were gone 
down the Meschacebe. But we had bent our course towards 
the fixed star, guiding our steps by the moss on "the oaks. 

We soon perceived how little we had gained b;y my 
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ance. The desert now disjdayed its boundless solitudes before 
us }• inexperienced in a lonely life, in the midst of forests, wan¬ 
dering from the right path, we strayed helpless ;md forlorn. 
\\hile I gazsed on Atala, I often thought of the history of Hagar 
in the desert'of Beersheba, which Lopez had made me read, and 
which happened in those remote times when men lived three 
ages of oaks. . . . 

Alas! I soon perceived how much A tala’s seeming serenity 
had deceived me ; as we went farther into the desert, she grew 
more melancholy. Sometimes she suddenly shuddered, and 
quickly turned her beau, or I surprised her casting on mo the 
most impassioned looks, and then she would raise her eyes to 
heaven in deep affliction. What ierrilled me most was a secret 
painful thought she kept concealed from me, but which her 
agitated countenance partly discovei-cd. (’onslanlly encoura¬ 
ging and repelling niy solicitations, reviving or destroying my 
hopes; when I thought I had made some progress in her heart, 
she always disappoinued my oxj)ectations. Often did she say, 
“ I cherish thee, O my beloved I as the sliaily groves in the 
sultry heat; thou art as beauteous as the verdant landskij), 
embalmed with the ^lo^/crs of spring; when I approach thee 1 
uremulo; if my hand meets with thine I think myself dying: 
the other day, as thou wert slumberijig on my bosom, the wind 
scattered thy locks on my face, raethought 1 felt the touch of 
some spirit. Yes, 1 have sevUi the young kids sport on the 
sloping mountain of Occona; 1 have listened to the hinguugo 
of men advanced in years. Hut the meekness of playful kids, 
the wdsdom of elders, are neither so sweet nor so persuasive us 
thy words. Well, Ohactas, I can never be thy wife ! ” 

The perpetual contradictious of love and religion, her exces¬ 
sive tenderness, her chaste purity, her noble mind, her exquisite 
bensibility, the elevation of her soul on great occasions, and her 
susceptibility in trifles, showed me in Atala the most incom¬ 
prehensible being. She could not obtain a momentary empire 
of the heart ;*her exalted love and her rigid virtue forced man 
to worship, or to hkte her. 

After a rapid march of fifteen nights, we reached the moun¬ 
tains of Alleghany, t nd came to the banks of the Te-masse, a 
river thst empties itself in the Ohio. By tlie advice of Atala, 
I built a canoe, which I calked with the gum of plum trees, 
seaming the barks with the roots of pines; and embarking on 
the fr«^ pirogue, we were carried along by the stream. 
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Solitude, tlie constant presence of tlie beloved object, our 
misfortunes, all increased our love. Atala’s resolution began 
to forsake her, and her j>aBsion in weakening her delicate frame 
was trininj>king over her virtue. She constantly prayed to h 'r 
inotlicr, whose angry ghost she seemed endeavoring to appeas?. 
Sometinjes she asked me if 1 did not hear the groans of an 
invisible spirit; ,or if 1 did not see flames darting from the 
»ground. W(?ni 'oy latigue, (consumed by ujsire, and thinking 
iluit we were forever lost in these vast forests : often, clasping 
my beloved in my arms, did 1 propose to her to build a hut, 
and spend the remainder of our days,, in those deserts; she 
olistinately refused, saying, “ llemember, my dear friend, what 
a warrior owes ^o Ids country. What is a poor weak woman, 
in comparison of the many duties ifiou hast to fulflll ? Take 
courage, son t>f Outalassi, do not murmur against thy destiny. 
The heart of man is like the sponge in the river ;« in fair 
weather it imbibes the purest water, and when the storms have 
disturbed tlie waves, it is swelled by the slimy flood. Has the 
sponge a right to say, I thought there never should have been 
a storm, nor tliat I sliould liave been dried liy the scorching 
sun.' 

O Rene 1 if you fear the aching of the heart, avoid lonely 
retreats ; great passions are solitary, bringing them to a desert 
is leading them to their own empire. Distracted \vith grief and 
fears, exposed every moment to *fall into the hands'of Jpdiaii 
foes, or to bo swallowed by the waves, to be stuirg by serpents, 
or devoured by wild beasts, scarce able to procure our miserable 
pittance, knowing n(jt where to bend our steps, we thought 
our misfortunes could never be greater, when the most fatal.^ 
accident filled up the measure of our, woes. It was on the 
twenty-seventh sun, since our flight from the grove of bldod. 
The moon of fire had begun her coui’se, and all foreboded r 
stomp About the hour when the Indian matrons suspended 
\heir rakes to tlig branches of savin trees,'when the parrots 
slielter tliem.selves from the iieat of the day in the hollow 
(jyj)rosaes, the sky began to darken. All was still in the wilderr 
nes.s. Soon distant peals of thunder were repeated by^the 
echoes of, woods as ancient as the world; dreading to perish in 
the flood, we hurried on shore to seek sheltter in the forest. 

Walking on a marshy ground, we could, hardly proceed 
under arches of smilax, amongst clumps of vin^l, indigoes, and 
creeping lianes that entangled our feet like net«i; the earth 
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Wfis sinking under us, we feared to be buried in the mire. 
Numberless insects, enormous bats, almost blinded us; we 
heard the fatal rattle of the poisonous snake ; wolves, bears, 
buffaloes, carcajoux, and tigers flocked in crowds to save them¬ 
selves ii^, the forest. They rent the air witli tlieir terrific 
yells. 

V 

Total darkness overspread the atmosphere, the lowering 
clouds '^ ■vered* the tops of trees, lurid lightnings tore 4he 
blazing skies, the tempestuous wind whirled cloud upon cloud, 
the firmament, rent asunder, unveiled through its crevices a 
new heaven on fire; the whole mass of the forest, bowed in 
awful reverence. What a sublime and tremendous sight! the 
thunder poured con flu o ration on the wood^; the flames spread 
in oceans of fire, colunnis of smoke assailed the heavens, dis¬ 
gorging their bolts iiKhe vast combustion ; the rolling thunder, 
the dash of shattered trees, the groaning of jiliantoms, the 
howling of wild beasts, tlie roaring of torrents, the hissing 
of lightning cxti’iguislied in the waves. All seemed a wreck 
of matter, ringing through the desert. 

The Great S})iril knows that, during the seeming dissolution 
of nature, I saw or 4’eared for none but Atala. Leaning against 
the tree which served us as a refuge, my body bent over her 
lovely form, I endeavored to shelter her from the rain that fell 
from the dripping foliage ; seated on the wet ground, I lield 
lier oil my knees, warming her cold feet in my hands. Listen¬ 
ing attcntii'ely to tlie storm, I felt Atala’s tears, hot like the 
milk pouring from the luxuriant udder, drop on my burning 
cheek. “ O Atala ! ” exclaimed I, “ open thy lieart to me, tell 
the painful secret thou hast ostensibly concealed : fkou knowest 
how sweet it is to unfold our most private thoughts to a friend. 
'Yes, I see it, thou weepest for thy native hut! ” — “(Jhild of 
nattire,” she replied, “ why sliould 1 weep for my native hut, 
since my father was not born in the land of palms ? ” — “ What,” 
said I, with amazement, “ your father wa;^ not born in the Bind 
of palms !. who then was he that placed you in this world of sor¬ 
row ? ” She resumed, “ Before my mother brought to Siraaghan, 
«,s her inarr^'age portion, thirty mares, twenty oxen, one hun¬ 
dred tubs of acor|i oil, fifty beavers’ skins, and many more treas¬ 
ures, she had kJvjwn a white man. But the mother of my 
mother, throwjiiS^ water on her face, obliged her to espouse 
Magnanimj^fts Simaghan, our chief, revered by the nation as 
one of th/genii. My mother told her bridegroom, ‘ My womb 
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Las cojiceived, O slay me !’ ‘No,’ replied generous Simaghan^ 

‘ may the Great Spirit spare me the horrid deed. I will not 
mangle you, I shall not cut your nose nor your ears, because 
you liave spokei/ truth, and have not deceived the bridal couch. 
The fruit of your wonil) shall be mine, and i will not approach 
you till the ricebird is flown, and that the thirteenth moon has 
illumined the sky.’ tAbout that time she gave me birth; and 
as < grew, 1 soofi displayed the haughtiness of a Spaniard, 
blended with the pride of a savage. She made me a Christian 
like my father and herself; shortly after the sorrows of love 
assaihal her, and slic now rests in the nawow hut hung with 
skins, from which no one ever returns.” So Atala ended her 
narrative. I asked, “ VV'ho then was thy father, poor orphan 
of the wilderness ? What name did lie bear among men ? How 
wr|jS ho called among the genii ? ”— “I neVtr bathed my father’s 
feet,replied Atala; “I only know that he resided with his 
sisttu* at St. Augustine, and that he has ever been faithful to 
my mother. P’hilip was his name among the angels, and men 
called him Lopci.” 

Hearing these last words, T exclaimed with rapture, clasping 
my beloved to my throbbing breast, “ O sister! O daughter of 
Impe/,! O the cliild of my benefactor I ” Atala, alirmed, in¬ 
quired the cause of my emotion. But when she learned Lopez 
was that generous protector who liad adopted me a,t St. Au- 
g'istin(\ and whom I had forsaken tr* wander in the desert, sfee 
shared my frantic joy. Already overwhelmed by 0 <iir passion, 
fraternal love was too much. The fainting Atala vainly tried 
to escape me, with a convulsive motion she raised her hands to 
her face, and tlien reoliued her beauteous head on ray bosom. 
Already had I tasted on her quivering lips the intoxicating 
draught of love; my eyes directed towards heaven, in those 
dreary wilds, and in presence of the Eternal Spirit, I held ihy 
adored entwined in my arms, — nuptial pomp, fit to grace our 
exquisite love, and worthy of our misfortunes ! Superb forests, 
that benb your lofty heads in verdant domes over us like the 
(*,anopy of the bridal couch, — burning pines that served as 
hymeneal torches, — roaring torrents, groaning mountains, hor> 
rid and subljme nature, could you not one inltant conceive in 
your terrific mysteries the felicity of one man A 

Atala opposing but a weak resistance, I wasityoing to taste 
ecstatic bliss, when a thunderbolt, darting throU]^ the dark 
space, felled a pine close by ua. The forestr filled 
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phuroui^ smoke, aghast we fly; O surprise I when silence 
suspended the tremendous crushing of nature, we heard the 
sound of a bell. We listened, and shurtiy distinguished the 
barking of a dog; the sound draws near, the dog appears, runs 
and skipsf licking our feet with joy. A venerable hermit fol¬ 
lowed along the shaje, with a lantern in his hand. “ Blessed 
be Providence 1 ” exclaimed ho, when l^p sr.w us; “1 have been 
lojig lookiiig for^ou—we usually ring our f)ell*at night duriif^ 
a storm to call the straying traveler. Like our brethren on 
Mount Lebanon and on the Alps, we teach our dogs t,o track 
the wandering stranger in these deserts. Mine scented you 
SIS soon as the storm began, and led me hither. Good God, 
how young they are! ^ Poor cliiidren, hotv they must have 
suffered in these wilds! * Come, 1 have brought a J)earskin; 
it will serve for you, \oung maid; here is some wine in my 
gourd*that will strengthen you. The Almighty be jiraisei in 
all his works I great is his mercy, his goodness is infinite.” 

Atala, throwing herself at his feet, said, “ Cfliief of prayer! 
I am a Christian, and Heaven sends you here to save me.” 
To me the old man was incomprehensible; his charity appeared 
80 much above human that I thought myself in a dream. By 
th^light of his laptern, I saw the hermit’s hoary locks and beard 
dripping witli rain ; his face, his hands, his feet, were mangled 
by tnorns. , “ Old man,” said 1, “ what a heart is thine, since 
thop haSt not feared to be*crushed by the thunderbolt?” — 
“ Feared ! ” ■repliod he, warmly, “ feared ! when I knew my 
fellow-creatures in peril, and that 1 could assist themAlas 1 
I should prove a wretched servant of Christ I ” — “ But do you 
know that I am no Christian?” — “Young man,” resumed he, 
“ havp I asked thy religion ? Christ never said, my blood shall 
v^ash this and not that man. He died for* the Jew as well as 
the (fentile, and in us poor mortals he beheld itone l)ut brethren. 
What I now do for you is a trifle ; in other climes you would 
meet with greats assistance* But glory b% to God, and not to 
priests. WJaat are we but weak men, and the humble tools the 
Omnipotent employs tp accomplish his works? Who then is 
thte cowardly soldier that would basely forsake his leader when, 
the cross in his hfmd, his forehead crowned with ^thorns, he 
hastens to the helrf of the unfortunate ? ” 

* The old words penetrated my heart, and tears of 

admiration Md gratitude rushed from my eyes. “ My dear 
Neophytesf said the missionary, “ I am the pastor of some of 
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your savage brethren in these deserts: my cell is near, on the 
mountain. Come, follow me, there you may rest; and although 
yon will not find thfj luxuries of life, it will prove a refuge 
against the stdrrn, and you must return thanks to the Most 
High; for, alas! there are many who now want an asylum.” 


CASABIANCA, 

Bt FELICIA I). HEMANS. 

[ 1793 - 1836 .] 

[Youiip Cttsabiauca, a bry about thirteen years oJ,(l, son to the admiral of tlie 
“ < )rient,.” rcniaijied at his post in the battle ofAhe Nile after the ship had taken 
tire and all the guns had been abandoned, and perished In the explosion of 
' tie vessel, when the flames bad reached the powder.] 

The buy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled; ■ 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm — 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

« 

The, flames rolled on — ho would not go*> 

Without his father’s word; 

That father, faint in death below, 

His voi(jo no longer heard. 

Ho called aloud; “ Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done!” 

H(! knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

“ Speali, father! ” once again ho cried, 

“ If 1 may yet he gone ! ” 

And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. t 

Upon his brow he felt their breatn, 

And ill his waving hair, Vv. 

And looked from that lone post of 
In still yet brave despair; 
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And shouted but once more aloud, 

“ My father I uiust I stay 'I ” 

While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wra]>ped the ship in splendor wild, 

They c.aug]xt the Hag on high, 

And streamed above the, gallant ehild 
Lflce banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound--- 
The boy — oh! where was he :* 

Ask of tTio winds that jar around 
W ith fragments strewed the sea! - - 

• 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had homo their part; 

But the no\)lest thing tliat perished there 
Was that young faithful heart! 

• 

THE MURDEU OF THE DUO D’ENGHIEN,' 

Uy I'llSIlRE LAKFKKY. 

(From “Tlio History oI Napoleon.”) 

•[PiKBUB Lanfkkt : A French historian and publicist; born at Chamb6ry, 
Savoy, Octobe* 20, 182b; died at I’au, November 16, 1877. lie was educated 
at the Jesuits’ College in his native town, and at the College Bourbon, Paris. 
He studied law but did not iivactice, giving liis attention exclusively to historical 
research and literary work. Ilia published writings inclndo; •* I'he (hmreh and 
the Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century” (187)7), “Essay on the French 
llevohiition ” (1858), “PolRical Studies and 1‘ortraits” (1803), and “Ilistoiy 
(k Napoleon I.” (5 vols., 1857-1875). The last named N his principal work, and 
wim laft incomplete. M. Lanfrcy was a soldier in the w<u wilh Germany ; was 
elected deputy to the Natioifiil ARsembly in 1871 ; and was ambassador to l'hier.s 
(1871-^173). He was chosen senator in 1876, but, owing to feeble health,Jxe 
was unable to serve.*] 

• 

Decided as he was to strike the Bourbons personally, in 
order to disgust them with conspiincies and tenify their parti¬ 
sans, he had imm^iately inquired if there wore not within his 
reach another member of this family, which ho doubly detested 
flince they had J^’ilight hand to hand with him, and since they 
had conterMtfhously uejccted his offer of two millions as the 
price,of a jCnunci|ttion of the crown of France. Unhappily for 

*■ hy permiewiott nf the Pnbliahcrs, Mucmillun & (!<>., Ltd, 
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the glory of the First Cohsul, this Bourbon was found; he had 
resided for nearly two years at Ettenhoim, very near Strasburg, 
but in tile territory of Baden. He was the Due d’Enghieh, 
son of the Piince de Cond6, a young man full of ardor and 
courage, always in the foremost rank in the battles in which his 
father’s army had taken part. Having retired to Ettenheira at 
the cud of the war, he Ixad lived there, extracted by a romantic 
passion for the Pvinc^ss Charlotte de Rohan, whom he had 
secretly married, while the neighborhood of the Black Forest 
allowed him to satisfy his taste for hunting. A perfect stranger 
to the conspiracy, of which he had not even known the exist¬ 
ence, he was waiting till the English Cabinet, which gave him 
a pension, should send him notice to resume his services in the 
corps of tlie emigiauts. Bonaparte jeaused him to be watched 
by an ancient servitor of his liouse, named Lamothe, whoso 
report gave no evidence of his complicity with the conspirators 
of Paris, but mentioned two circumstances calculated to raise 
suspicions: the first was the presence at Ettenhoim of Dti- 
mouriez, whose name the agent had by mistake confused with 
that of the Marquis de Thumery; the second was a widely 
spread report, though equally erroneous, that the Due d’Eii- 
ghion sometimes ventured to go to the theater at Strasbprg. 
But these two facts, supposing them jiroved, which was not thj 
case, did not constitute a serious presumption, fox nothing had 
hitherD) shown that Dumouriez belonged to tlie conspiracy, 
and if the duke went stealthily to Strasburg, it by no nfeans 
followed that he had come as far as Paris. Tlie Government 
had, moreover, in their hands the correspondence of Drake with 
Mdlide; they had the reports of their agents in the neighbor¬ 
hood, of Taylor and Spencer Smith; they had the dispatches of 
M. de Massias, our minister at Baden; and they knew so mu<'h 
the better that there was no foundation in Drake’s conspiracy, 
that Bonaparte had himself organized it, and held all the threads 
o'" the imbroglio. If the Due d’Enghien had played at Etten- 
heim the part attributed to him, it is certain that some mention 
of it would be found in the various documents, wnich are all 
silent about him. Napoleon could not for a moment believe 
that the Duo d’Eughien was conspiring against him, and we can 
only regar.l as an abominable comedy the famous scene, so often 
brought forward, which Desmarest first rel^d: “Well, M 
R<Sal, you never told me that the Due d’EiSfgiiien was four 
leagues from my frontier, organizing a military plot* am I then 
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a dog» that the first coraer Tinay murdir with impunity ? ” Then 
came Talleyrand, who met with the same reception, and after 
him Cambac^r^s, who, on hearing that it was pro[)osed to seize 
ai*d shoot the Due «d’Enghieii, respectfully expressed a wisli 
that the severity would not go so far. “ Learn,” replied Bona- 
paHe, “tliat I will not spare my murderers! ” Moreover, tins 
expfosion of feigned anger appears so uncalled for, even to the 
author of this n^prative, that he explains ilJ by^Napoloon’s per¬ 
suasion that the Due d’Eiighien was the French prince wlio 
was to put himself at the head of the conspirators. But they 
had named this French prince more than a month before in their 
depositions; itwas*the Count d’Artois, followed by the Due 
de Berri. This prince was to come from England and not from 
the banks of the Rhine fjt was he whom Sa\^ry had been await¬ 
ing twenty-eight day| at Biville cliff. This second error is 
then ^till loss admissijde than tJio first. The only crime of the 
Duo d’Enghien was being within reach of Bonaparte at the 
moment that Bonaparte needed the blood of a Bourbon, and it 
was for this reason alone that he was chosen and struck. 

All of the arguments invented both at the time and since 
for throwing upon chance or passive instruments the respoiisi- 
biJity of the murder, fall to the ground before a simple state- 
•^ment of the fsMts. It was at the end of Februaiy when 
Bonaparte hsarned that he must definitely renounce all hope of 
drawing the Count d’Artois into the ambuscade of Biville; he 
inftnediatoly made Rdal write to the jirefeet of Strashurg, to 
inquire if tue Due d’Enghien was at Eitenlieim. In this letter 
of March Isl to M. Shdo, Rdal does not ask: “Is tlio duke con¬ 
spiring? Have you any information to give concerning him? ” 
He simply asks this: “Is the duke still at Ettenheim?” La- 
jnotfee’s report arrived at Paris March 9„, the 10th of March 
Bor^g-parte gave Caulaincnurt and Ordener orders to cross the 
frontier, and invest 6no Cffonburg, and the'other bRtenheim. 
This*fact is clgsely connected witli all that jirecedes it vyas 
the resolution of a violent Soul impatient*to strike. How can 
it be attributed to another than himself, who was then every¬ 
thing, and who alone in this affair was carried away by passion 
and blinded by iself-interestl In his conversations at St. 
Helena, sometimes he claimed the resolution as his own; at 
• others, Jhe ?»crihipd it to the |>erridious counsels of involuntary 
actors who wbto mixed up in this melancholy drama, as if lie 
was aceua^mtd to be influenced by those around him, espe- 
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cially upon quostion.s of sOch importance I And whom does he 
accuse of this? The man who, by Ids position, had the least 
interest in hurrying him on to such an excess, and who, by his 
character, felt the nnjst roimgnauee to it, Talleyrand,— the , 
cold, prudent, moderate Talleyrand, the man of middle courses, 
the enemy t>f extreme parties, wdjose nature Avas complaisant 
even to cowardice, but neither bad nor druel. And to what 
eyd would 'ralic!>r»’.nd ‘liave imagined this (V’ime? To com- 
jm)misc Bonaparte forever with the Bourbons and render thetr 
return impossible? But why ? What fear or Avhat ambition 
could insi>ire in 1dm such madness? Was this royal race be¬ 
tween himself and tlie throne? What had he so much to dread 
in the Bourbons, --lie who liiid been steei)etl in none of the 
excesses of the Ivei'olutioii, who had ¥(5t been either a regicide 
like Foueh6 oi' a terrorist like Bonaparte^ —he wdio was OJio of 
the few possible statesmen in the event «f a restoration? , 

To this false and oow'ardly excuse, pleaded by a man Avho 
sometimes rejnnliatcd his own eiimo, and sopieiimes gloried in 
it with cynical pride, aeeoidiijg as lie thought of appeasing or 
amazing histoiaans, the apologists of the reign liave added jiis- 
tiiications of Avhicli he liad himself never thought, and of Avldeli 
the success would [irobahly have furnished him with fro'di 
reasons for despising men more ingenious thah the tyrant him-' 
self in freeing his tyranny from re]troach. Sneh is the talte of 
the pretended ya/d pro (pto^ which was Bonaparte’s detewnining 
motive. T'lds story, wliich ap^iears to Imwo beeq origina'lly 
iiiAnmted by Beal and Savaiy, men strongly interested in ex¬ 
culpating their master in order to clear their own memory, 
consists in mahiUiining that the arrest of the Due d’Enghieii 
was only resolved 14)011 on tlx; conviction tliat he \v%as a certain 
mysterhnis pci-sonage, known by the name of Charles, A^hon; 
some of the prisijmns said they liad seen at Georges’, awd of 
whom they gave a dcsciiption. According to this version, 
Beiiaparte Avas persuaded that this personage ^was the jndnee 
who was to put himself at the head of the conspiracy in order 
to direct it, and lie only ordered the Due d’Engluen to be seized 
“that he might confront him Avith the witnesses”; that is tr 
say, that he might prove his identity with tMs unknoAvn indi¬ 
vidual; hefiCo the fatal error Avhich led to the catastrophe of 
Vincennes. In llic first place, w^e find no tiwe of this con-* 
victioTi in the original documents; they had tn^most minute 
description of the mysterious personage,— “bald, fhir, middle 
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height,” etc. This description did u#t answer in any point to 
iliat of the Due d'Engliieu; the hrst gendarmes coulcf hn-ve 
pioved it; and the question was not even asked of the agent 
sent to Ettenheim to •watch the duke! In the second place, 
Ciiis description was no other than that of Chavles ricliegru, 
^Vhose ideiiflty they liad easily boon able to prove, since ho liad 
been i^onfnied in tlio •Temple for ten days, with tlie prisoners 
who had denomiqpd him, and ■when tli« Diic c\^Enghicn was^ 
taki?m, no one for a moment thought of the confrontation. In 
the third place, Bonaparte luid known since February 14, that 
is to say, for a month, by the confession of Bouvet do Lozier, 
that the chiefs of the conspiracy^ were the Count d’Artois and 
the Due de Berri, wlio were coining from England, the center 
of the ]dot, and not from* the banks of the Bhinc; and it was 
onij^ because he had failed to got possession of their persons 
that he thought of seizing the Duo d’Engliieu, whose name hiid 
never even been projiomiced in a single deposition. 

There is more: the jiublished account of Georges’ trial 
shows that when Pieot was questioned upon the name of the 
mysterious personage, as far back as the 14th of February, ho 
replied that it could he no other than Pich(;gru, and his declara¬ 
tion was eonlirmed by all the other prisoners. FA'ciy one of 
these assertions, aiid all that has since been added to tliom to 
make tbem apfiear more probable, breaks down under a close 
examinalioiu Not only^ was the original determination Bona¬ 
parte’s, but never was a resolution more freely pondered over 
and adopted, never w'as one more independent* of that fatality, 
of those errors, which so often influence our designs, and never 
was one more personal; it bears his signature, ami has nothing 
in common with tlie revolutionary atrocities in wdiich we always 
meet with the blind inflexibility of a prino.iplo. The terror 
struck, in the name of the law; here it is tho Corsican vendetta, 
which jpnrsues its enemy, in Jibs children, in his family, and, 
when o.fjcasion requires, in his most distant relations. ‘ 

Tliero was, it is said, a dbuncil, in whiffh the measure was 
only discussed for tho sake of form, and in wliich Cambac^rils 
claims the honor of having given counsels of moderation, that 
were too timid to bo listened to, which drew upon him this 
famous reply: “You have become very sparing of the-blood of 
the Bourbons 1 ” /5ut we must put in the list of stories the 
anecdote of a p.'^iended report, read by T'alleyrand in support 
of the measure, ‘which ho stole from tlie archives to bum, but 
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left by mistake at the bottom of a drawer, where an avenging 
providence took oaie to preserve it. These are gross falselawds 
that are not worth discussion. The only document that Talley- 
land drew up at that time (and it is too Inuch for his honor) i^ 
the one in wliicli, as minister of foreign affairs, b® informed 
tlio Elector of Baden of the violation of territory which the 
First Consul had committed “with tlie deepest regret.” 

. On the ISlfii of March, 1804, a detachmeirt of dragoons set 
out from Sclielestadt, in the middle of the night, under The 
order of Colonel Ordener, crossed the Rhine, surprised Etten- 
heim, and surrounded the house in whicli Due d’Enghion lived. 
He was at first inclined to re])ly to the summons to open the 
door by firing upon his assailants; lie was deterred from doing 
so by a Gen nan officer, who was near him, and who having 
asked him “if he was compromised,” upon his reply in the 
'negative pointed out to liirn the iiseleftsness of resistance; he 
surrendered himself prisoner, not to expose his friends. All 
Ins papers were then seized, and he was conducted to the cita¬ 
del of Strasburg, where he was confined with the Marquis de 
Thumery and the persons who had been found in his house. 
(If all these persons, who wore eight in, niimber, the Marquis 
and Colonel Grunstoin were the only ones that belonged to the 
military emigrants; the others were ecclesiastics and domestic's. 
'J’hey had therefore immediate proof of the falsity of tlie iej)ort 
both with regard to the presence,of Diimouriez and«the com¬ 
plicity of the duke with the conspiracy of Paris, of wliich 
there was no trace in his papers, and even of the military rank 
that he was said to hold with a view of tlie coming war, for he 
was living there as a private individual; and the assemblage 
of emigrants that were supposed to have grouped around him 
was purely imaginary. ' 

But the deajh of the unfortunate young man had bgun re¬ 
solved upon, and wa.s the more inevitable that it was combined 
Vvith a political calculation. As,^ early as the 12bh of'^March, 
Bonaparte retired to Malmaison, where he both escaped solici¬ 
tations that he was decided not to listen to, and was removed 
from the theater of the crime, for ho did not wish to appear 
])ersonally in an act in which his will had been supreme. It 
is MiiraCwhom he had just named governor of Paris, Real, the 
head of his police, and Savary, his man of eervccution, who take 
the most prominent jiart in a drama in which they were only his 
instruments. On the 15th of March he wrote to Real to pre- 
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pare everything in the chateau of Vincennes. On the 17th ho 
liQ.d the correspondence of the Due d'Enghien in his hands; 
two days later he returned it to Real, coimnauding him not to 
allow any discussion to take place upon the greater or lesser 
3harges that his papers contained. Ho knew that all these 
charg'^s were reduced to a single ono» — to the crime of having 
served in the army of the emigrants, and being ready to serve 
in it again, —a crime that he had pardoned in so nntny thousands 
of men, infinitely less excusable than the lieir of a family so 
cruelly tried by the Revolution ; he knew that all the suspicions 
that had been raised against him were without foundation. 
The imprudent story of Savary, relative to the confusion “ with 
the mysterious personage,” becomes at this point so unsustainable 
tliat his continuators are onliged to admit that Bonaparte was 
no longer under this false impression; but he then feared, they 
say, “ to expose liimself to the contemptuous laugh of the Royal¬ 
ists.” A singular reason for sacrificing an innocent person I 
Bonaparte had, moieover, nothing of the kind to apprehend 
from a terrified party. Ho was no longer under the influence 
of fear or illusion; ho acted with duo knowledge. On the 
IBth of March ho received a dispatch from M. de Massias, our 
minister at Baden,,who certified “■that the conduct of the duke 

had alwavs been innocent and moderate.” 

«/ 

According to the received story, his dispatch was intercepted 
by M. de Talleyrand; but uuch activity in a hatred without 
motives scarcidy appears reconcilable with the careless character 
of this statesman. M. de Massias did more ; ho went to Stras- 
burg, and informed the prefect that there was neither plot nor 
assemblage of emigrants at Ettonbeim. Are we to believe that 
M. Shoo had, like Talleyrand, taken an oath to ruin the duke? 
The conduct and the inteutions of the Due d'Enghien were of 
/cry little consequence to Bonaparte; what h^. wanted was to 
get rid of him. Upon all these points his mind was so fully 
made up, that in the draft of the examinatioia which he sent to 
Real on the morning of the 20lh of March (and more probably 
the evening of the 19th) the grievance of complicity in the 
coiiSpiracy is not even mentioned; he is no longer accused of 
anything more “ than of having borne arms against his ^*ountry,” 
and collateral facts connected with this principal one; he merely 
asks him, in the last place, “ if he had any knowledge of the plot, 
and if in case it.succeeded, ho was not to enter Alsace.” Ho 
takes no more pains to invoke false pretexts, he contents him- 
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self with a reason which is sufficient for condemning him to 
deatl), for tins was all he wanted. 

Wluie jireparatioiis were being made for this tragic event, 
Honaparte remained shut up in Malmaisoh, inaccessible to everj-- 
one except his nn)st intimate familiars. He recited to them, 
tliey Rfiy, versos from our most celebrated poets on the subject of 
clemency, in orderto stop their sui)plicationa by giving utterance 
to sentiments “chat did not exist in his heart.'' Heal and Savary 
liad continual interviews with him, and they arranged together 
the measures to be taken. As no one cared to fix his name to a 
disliouorable decree, the prince was to bq tried by a commission 
com]U)sed of the colonels of the garrison of Paris, men of great 
devotion, and in/iapable of discerning the gravity of the act 
demanded of them. Real was not*to compromise himself by 
taking part in an examination that waS only a ffjrm ; his i)laee 
was to bo supplied by a ca])taiii reporter chosen by Mu* at. If 
the pi’isoner should ask to be allowed to see Bonaparte, no 
attention was to bo paid to his demand.. The First Consul 
ordered that the sentence was to be executed immediately, a 
sinister expression which clearly indicated the nature of tliat 
sentence. Notwithstanding all the lies.-that have been tohl 
about this incident- of his life, tliere is no trace of a fact vrhic-li 
proves that he experienced a moment’s hesitation ; everythihg 
shows, on the contrary, that a murder was never more coldly 
committed. He lias been repres^mted as walking by biinsclf 
for hours together in tlie avenues of Malmaison/ restless, hesi¬ 
tating, and in an anxious state of mind. “ The proof of his 
agitation,” it has been said, “ is in bis inooenpation, for ho dic¬ 
tated scarcely a single letter during the whole week that he,, 
stayed at Malmaison, a unique in.stance of idleness in his life.” 
A glance at his‘corres}»oudenco from the 15th to the* 23d of 
March suffices/to show the incorrectness of this asseri?on; ir 
this short space of time lie dictated twenty-seven letters, some 
V)f them of unusual length, and relative to affairs of evdry kind. 
On tlm 20th of March alone, a day on which his agitation would 
have been at its height, he dictated as many as seven, and in 
this numlier we find a long one written to Soult, in which die 
speaks o/ nothing but the calibre of the bombs at Boulogne and 
Fort Rouge, the changes to be made in the platforms of the 
gunboats and pinnaces of the Batavian Flotilla, and the “ bales 
of poisoned cotton which the Englisli had vomited upon our 
coasts to infect the continent,” — an idea that would appear 
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ridiculous under any other circumstances, and one which 1)e- 
8]icaks a singularly darkened imagination, but not a mind stung 
by remorse. 

The Due d'Eiigliicn reached Paris on the 20th of March, 
.ibout eleven o’clock in the morning; ho was detained at the 
gate till four o'clock in the afternoon, evidently for fresli 
(u-ders from Maluiaison. From thence ho viras conducted by 
the outci ooulcvavds to the dungeon of Vinf;cnnes, where 
Ihmaparte had ]>laced as governor a conlldential man, well 
worthy of the work over which he was to ])r<^side. It was 
that same Harel whe had delivered up to him the iniioceiit 
heads of Arena, Cleracchi, Topino-Lebrun, and Demerville 
ft)!’ a erinie of which he m'^hs the sole instigator and sole per¬ 
petrator. ''riie prince was then allowed to take some rest and 
lefroshment. It has been discovered by a close inquiry that 
was afterward instituted upon this tragical event, that when 
the Due (rEngliieji arrived at Yiiieeiines to be tried, his grave 
was already dug. Toward iriidnight he wjis awoke by Captain 
Dautancourt, who comineiieed a preliminary examination as 
rej) 0 !’ter of tlio commission. His replies were simple, noble, 
and modest, extremely clear an<l perfectly truthful. Ho ad- 
niitiod that ho had served all through the war, first a.s a vol- 
iintt’cr, and afterwards as major of the vanguard of the Corj)s 
de Ilourbon; that he roecived ])ay from Eiigland, and had 
nothing (d.se to depend on. But he denied ever having known 
either Dumouviez or Pichegru. At the moment of signing 
file report, he wrote with his own hand upon the miiiuto ‘■‘that 
he earnestly demanded to have a private interview with the 
First Consul. My name, my rank, my way of thinking, and 
the horror of my situation,” ho added, “make me hope that he 
will not refuse iny demand.” The choice of the hour alone 
indicaVv^d that liis fate was decided. It is tl is request of a 
dying man, repeated a few minutes later before the commission, 
and not only foreseen but reiiised beforeliwid, as both Hullin 
and Savary attest, that is transformed, in the narrative -of St. 
Helena, into a letter which was kept hack by Talleyrand, 
ahv^ays thirsting for the blood of the Bourbons. “ The duke,” 
saj's Napoleon, “wrote me a letter, in which ho offertd me his 
services, and asked for the command of an army, and that 
wretch of a Talleyrand did not give it to me till two days after 
the death of the prince 1 ” This is a twofold and shameful 
calumny, one against Talleyrand, the other against the Due 
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d’Engluen, and tlie latter is particularly odious: it is like a 
Idow struck by the executioner on tlie face of the victim after 
lie has beheaded him. The duke wrote no letter at all, much 
loss such a discreditable one; but even if he had written it. 
either at Strasburg or Vincennes, it would uuder .no circum¬ 
stances have been put into the hands of M. Talleyrand. It 
would have beerii sent with all the other papers straight to 
-Malinalson, oft, in'case of a very improbable confusion, to the 
(irand Judge tir Heal, who was charged with the superintfend- 
(iiice of the police, or even to Murat, governor of Paris. It is 
not possible that it was addressed to M. Talleyrand, then min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs. Supposing him to have been the cruel 
monster that such a deed would denote, Talleyrand was too 
])liant, too cautious, to act thus towwTrd a man like Bonaparte. 
'J’his anecdote can only do harm to the memory of him who 
indented it, and to the intelligence tyf those who have sanc¬ 
tioned it. 

At two o’clock in the morning the jiriucc was brought before 
the military commission that (General Hullin presided over. 
By the mournful and immovable countenances of these men, 
accustomed to passive obedience, it was easy to see that they 
had received tlieir orders, and the condomnalion of the accused 
was written upon their severe and dejected 'faces. Everything 
in them and about them declared the melancholy office they 
had accepted; the darkness wjiich surrounded ^hein, the 
mystery witli which they proceeded, the silence and isoration 
of this nocturnal hour, tlie absence of witnesses, of the public, 
of a counsel that is not refused to the worst of murderers, of 
all the forms for protecting the accu.sed, the stealthy alacrity ^ 
with which they hurried through their work, all these mute 
tilings have a terrible voice which cries: “These dre lot 
judges!” At sight of their attitude the prisoner,e#ivb)ed 
the fate that awaited him. The noble youth stood erect and 
’replied with simple and manly j^lignity to the summary ques¬ 
tions addressed to him by Hullin. They were put for the sake 
of form, and were merely an abridged repetition of those of the 
captain reporter : they state no other fact than that of havuig 
borne arms against the Republic, a fact tnat the prisoner did 
not deny. It is said that when Hullin asked him if he were 
connected with the plot against the life of bhe First Consul, the 
blood of the Condes boiled within him, and he repelled the 
suspicion with a flush of anger and indignation; but the bard 
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reproaches which twenty years latcu* S?avary placed in the mouth 
of llulliiu are devoid of all probability, for the judges were 
more embarrassed than the accused. Hull in, wlio is a better 
,authority, assures us, on the contrary, tliat he endeavored to 
.suggest to ,tho prisoner a reticence that might save him, and 
that lie rejected it witli lofty resentment, as unwortliy of him¬ 
self. Wlien the exaJhiination was tenniuaUjd, tlio prince re¬ 
peated hi , Jemaivd to have an interview witii tl» First Consuh 
Then Savary, who had hitherto stood in silence before the hre- 
])laee and Ixihind the president’s chair, said : “Now, this is ni} 
business.” After repiaiiiing half an hour with closed doors, 
for the semhlanco of a deliberation, and drawing uj) a decree 
signed in blank, the })risoner was fetched. Ilarel a])peared 
with a torch in his hand*;* he conducted them through a dark 
passage to a staircase, which led down to the ditch of the cha¬ 
teau. = Here tlicy metni company of Savary's gendarmes, ar¬ 
rayed ill order of battle; the priiice’s soiiteinie was read to him 
by tlio side of the grave that liad been dug for him beforehand, 
into wliich liis body wa.s about to be thrown. A lantern j)laced 
close to the grave threw its dismal light upon this scone of 
murder. 'The etuidomned man, then addressing the bystaiulers, 
ask id if tliere was any one among them who would take charge 
of the last message of a dying man. An officer stepped out of 
the ranks; the duke confided to him a packet of hair to give 
to a beloved one. A few minutes after he fell before the fire 
of tJie soldiers. 

Sueli was this ambush, one of the most cowardly that has 
ever been laid at any period. If we are to believe the excuses 
of those who took part in its execution, no one wavS responsible 
for it, and fatality alone committed the crime. To all the un- 
fcTtuiiaie mistakes which were discovered too late in this event 
may added a last and still more deplorable one, wliioh would 
alone have ruined the prince. Real, charged with questioning 
him, oldened the order whiqb intrusted him with his missioii 
when it was <,oo late, and ho did not arrive at VinccLtnes till 
after the execution. But if Real was appointed to examine 
him, how was it that Murat, who cursed the part he had to 
play, took upon himself to confide it to Captain Dautancourt ? 
And if Real hastened to Vinc(5nne8, how was it that he wrote 
two letters to HulHn in the morning, begging him to send a 
copy of the examination and the sentence? Never have more 
miserable subterfuges been imagined, to screen the guilty^ from 
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tint just contempt of history. The same may be said of Sa- 
vai’v's story with regard to tho reception given him by Bona- 
})iirte when he went to Malniaison to render an account of Ins 
missioji: “ He listemed to me with the greatest surprise ! He' 
hxed Ills lynx eyes u])on me. ‘There is,’ he said, ‘something 
iMcoiiiprehensibio in tltis. Tiie sentence was not to b(. pro- 
Jiounced till llea?^ had examined the prisoner upon a point 
Vhiih it was fmportant for us to clear up. There is a crime 
that leads to nothing!’ ” The point to be cleared up was still 
the (piestion of identity of the duke with tho mysterious per¬ 
sonage, bald, fair, of middle height I AVJie.n we think that 
such impudent inventions liave been accPi^ted by a wliole gen¬ 
eration, wo are h^d to ask if falsebood has Jiot in itself a 
savor and an attraction so irrcsistiblt) for vulgar appetites that 
.tri|th can no longcu* appear to them other than re])ulsive ! No; 
in the catastrophe of Vincennes there was neither accid»^'nt, nor 
confusion, nor mistake: everything in it was conceived, ]u-e- 
ineditated, and eonibined with artistic care, and any one must 
have let prejudice destroy coniinon sense, who accepts the 
stories invented by the criminal himself. How c.onld tho man, 
whom we see in his eorrespondence so })'artieulav, so attentive 
to tile smallest details, so penetrating and w inquisitive with 
regard to tlie most insigniticant agents of the conspiracy, the 
man \Vlui dictated the tpiesiious io he asked, and, directed all 
the proceedings against Qiierelle* and the woman PocluV-ou, 
suddenly become tlie sport of <piid pro (juos, of heedlessness, and 
the tremendous mistakes wliieli are attributed to him, when 
the persons in (jucstion were a Bourbon or a (londe? How 
can we admit that a mind so clear-sighted, a character so self- 
willed and imperious, could, in tliis critical circumstance; have 
beam merely a docile pup])et in the hands of Talleyrand? No, 
in spite of falsiAcations and lies, in sjtile of hypocrisy^'more 
ndijuis than tlie crime itself, ho cannot escape tho responsibility 
(d‘ an act which he performed with the utmost calculation; tlie 
(Iced A\111 remain las own before God and before men, and his¬ 
tory will not even admit in liis favor that division of ignominy 
which complicity creates for the benefit of the guilty, for in the 
murder of the Due d’Enghieti there was one principal author, 
and there wore instruments; accomplices there were none. 

The news of tho execution of the Due d’Enghieii was not 
known in Paris till the evening of the 21st of March; it pro¬ 
duced a most disastrous impression. It was, in faeJt, a .‘cvival 
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of the terror, hut the terror for tlie benefit of a single man ,*1110 
terror without the fanaticism, witliout the publicity and broad 
daylight; for the whole of this ignoble traged}^ the arrest, the 
execution, had all taken place at night. Nevertheless, the pub¬ 
lic, dei)rived of all means of expressing their reprobation, wore 
forced to keep silence, and the sensation was transient. Men 
are so iiicoiisisteut, even in hatred, that in less than three 
mpnths alter the murder those who had been fnost indignant 
were petitioning the murderer for some place in his aiilo- 
chambers. There was only one protestation, that of Chateau¬ 
briand, who resigned his office of charge d’affaires to the He- 
public of Valais. Fourcroy received a concluding speech, all 
ready prej)ared, which li^ hastened to deliveiito the Legislative 
.Hody, to ilistniss this assembly. Bonaparte went himself to 
the Council of State and indulged in one of those luonologues. 
ill which he seemed to attack an imaginary interlocutor, as if 
he felt the condemnation that was hidden under the general 
silence. “The jieoplo of Paris were a set of niiicompotviis; they 
bad always been the misfortimo of France! As for imblic 
ojiinion, its judgments woro to be respected, but its caprices 
were to bo despised. Moreover, be had fifty thoimand men to 
• nijiRe the will of ^he nation respected ! ” He next entered into 
endless explanations which no one asked of him ; , then, as if 
irritated by the obstinate silence around, be hastily broke up 
the sitting. The iiewsiJape,is liad orders to saj" nothing. The 
Moniieur for that day and the day following, March 22, had 
a jierfectly different character ; it was full of mystery, gentle¬ 
ness, and contrition. On the 21st of March it jniblished on 
the first page a letter from Pope Pius Vll. “to his very dear 
sou in Jesus Clirist, Napoleon Bonajiarie, relative to the 
cinirches of Germany; ” a precious testimony of affection to 
disphi) to pious people in these difficult circu/.i8tances. It did 
not contain a word on the tragic event that was in every mouth. 
A short note, however, informed the public tif the assemblage of 
emigrants on the right side of the Rhine, “crowded wLh these 
now legionaries.” Without naming the Due d’Enghicn, it said 
tliat “ a pourbon p'dnce, with his staff and hurcaux, had taken 
up his residence on this spot, from whence the movmnent was 
to be directed; ” a shameful lie, invented to prepare public 
opinion, for the government had received, several days before, 
the names of* eight perfectly inoffensive persons who sur¬ 
rounded the prince, and it required singular audacity to traus- 
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form them iiiLo a wStaff ai*jl hureaux for reoruitiiig. The next 
(lay, Marcjh 22, the official journal again commenced with an 
article of the must edifying piety ; it was more and more 
steej)ed in devotion. This time it is the Bishop of Coun-, 
stances who vouches for the religious sentiments C)f the First, 
Ounsul. In the middle of a solemn mass, demanded by the 
soldiers to thank God for the discovery 6f tlie conspiracy, the 
bishop proposed ft>r their imitation, the enthusiastic faith of 
the new Constantino : “ Soldiers,” he said, “never forget tijat 
God wljotn the conqueror of Marengo adores, that God before 
whom we have seen him in the cathedr^il of Milan bow his 
hciad, crowned by victory,” etc. After this edifying introduc¬ 
tion, and at the end of the news of the dav, in tfie most obscure 
corner of the official pa})er, we findm document wlucli s(‘ems 
placed tlierc like some insignificant hirdorical notice, witliont 
pi’(fface or reflections, or anything to attract the ejm ; it- is the 
sentence of tlie Military Commission on one Louis-Antoine 
llonri de Bourbon, Due d’Enghien. And as a climax to this 
perfidy and premeditated arrangement, the sentence itself is a 
forgery, I'hc original decree, which Real took to Malinaison, 
liad appeared too brutal in its eloquent brevity, and had been 
lengthened by the addition of some judicial forms. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Bv CIIAUl.ES WOLFE. 

[17yi-182.‘L] 

Not a dynn was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a<ohlier discharged his fartwell shot 
O’er the grave wh(?ro our hero we buried. 

, VVe burietl him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our hayomits turning; 

By the struggling mooiiheam’s misty light, 

And the lauthorn dimly burning." 

9 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud wc wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and sliort were tlfe prayers said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We ''bought, as w'e hollowed his narrow bod, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe ami the stranger would tread o’er his head, 

\ud weVar away on the billow; ‘ • 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 

But little he’ll ieck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

• ^ • 

But half of our heav^ task was none. 

When the (dock struek the hour for n'tiring; 

• And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly liring. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the held of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We earved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 

But we left him aloue with his glory. 


. . 

THE 3H1P DUELS AND THE PRIVATEERS.' 

Br J. B. MacMASTER. 

(From “ Hi.story of tho United State.s,”) 

[John Bach MacMaster, American historian, was horn at Brooklyn, N. V., 
June2U, 1852; is professor of American history in the University of I'eniisyl- 
vrnia. Ilis chief work is the '‘History of the Foople of the United States” 
(188.3-1896), not yet completed. He has also written ‘‘Benjamin Franklin” 
in the ‘ 'American Men of i Jtters ” series, etc.] ' 

W ffiLB the army which the republican^ had expected w'ouid 
long since have taken Canada was meeting with disasL^r after 
disaster on land, the hated and neglected navy was winning 
'.‘ictory after victory on the sea. Such was the neglect into 
which this arm of the servioe had been suffered to fall, that 
but five ships were ready for sea on the day war wds declared. 
Two of these, by order of the Secretary, wore riding at anchor 

* Copyright, 189.5» by ,1. B MucMasti'r. Um«^ 1 by permission of D. Appleton & Co. 
aud F. VVarne & Co. (Crown Svo., price 10«. tJd.) 
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in <}u3 l(»wor bay at No\l^ York, wlioro, on tho 21st of June, 
tJio United States,” the “Congress,” and the “Argus” canje 
in fnnn the southwa-d and joined tliem. The arrival of the frig¬ 
ates was most timely; for they liad hardly passed the Hook be¬ 
fore Commodore John llodgers, who commanded, received news 
<»f the declaration of war, and within an hour the fleet— com- 
])f)sed of the “ rresidont,” the “ United States,” the “ Congress,” 
the “Argus,” find\he “Hornet”—weighed anchor and stood 
out U) sea. Koilgers had orders to strike any of the Hritisli 
cruisers tliat had so long been searching merchantmen oft’ Sandy 
Hook and return to port. But inforuiath)n had been received 
that tlio home\vard-hound i}lat.G fl(3et liad left Jamaica hate in 
May, and ho wc)it,oft in pursuit. For,a while he ran southeast, 
till, falling in with an American brig'That had st'cn the Jamaica 
fle(;t of cighty-tivo vessels, under convoy, in latitude ihF north, 
lon'bitude 67° west, ho set sail in that direction, and at'six in 
tho morning of June 213, made out a stranger in the northeast. 
She proved to be the British thirty-six-gun f.-igate “ Bclvidera,” 
(hi]>tain Richard Byron, which stood toward the fleet f(jr a few 
minutes, and then turned and went off to the northeast, with 
the Americans in hot pursuit. 'I'he “ ITerddent,” hai)pening to 
be the best sailer, came up wdth her late in tlie afternoon, iired, 
three shot.s into her stern, and was about to send fourth when 
the gnn exploded, killing and wounding sixteen nnuj and among 
them Captain Rodgers. Confusi^^n and dcmoralizaiion fol¬ 
lowed, the sailing beeamo bad, the shots fell shtjrl, and tho 
“ Belvidera,” cutting away her anehoi's and throwing licr barge, 
gig, yawl, and jolly-boat into tlie sea, and starting fourteen 
tons of water, drew ahead and was soon out of danger. The 
licet now wont a second time in pursuit of tho Jamaica men, 
and kejit up the chase till within a day'’s run of tho English 
(duiimel, when bVey stood to the southwvrd and came lack to 
Bi)ston. by way of Madeira, the Western Islands, and tho Grand 
Banks. 


While Rodgers was thus searcliing for the plate fleet, an 
Ihiglisli squadron was looking for him. Throe days after her 
light with tl 0 “ l^rcsident,” the “ Belvidera ” reached Halifiik 
with the pews of war. Vice Adrnii'al Sawyer instantly dis¬ 
patched Captain Philip Bowes Vere Broke with the “ Shannon,” 
the “Africa,” tho “AColus,” and the “Belvidora,” to destroy 
Rodgers’ fleet. Sweeping down the (joast, tho squadron was 
joined at TshintuckeL Island by tlie “Guerrih'e,” and or. July 
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16 fell in with and took the brig “l^autilua,” then one 
from port. Luck was with them, and twenty-four hours later 
tfie “ Constitution,” Captain Isaac Hull, ran into their midst. 

, She had left Anmtpolis on the 12th of .luly, and had oxpe- 
^rienced su^h light wjnds and strong currents that on the after- 
noon^of the 17th she had gone no farther tJian Barnegat, on 
the coast of New Jefscy, when the lookout,about two o’clock 
in the afh*rnoon^lescried four sails to Ihe AorUiward, and b;^ 
aiW by a fifth in the northeast. Five w^as the numbi'.r of 
Rodgers’ fleet. But Hull, not feeling sure that the strangers 
Avero friends, and finding that he was getting too near the 
coast, changed lus course and went off duo east toward tlu* 
nearest shi}), which was the “ Cucrrioro,” Captain James Rich¬ 
ards iJacres. Captain Tkcres liad jiarted ftom the .squadron 
some time before, amh not exi>eeting to meet it so soon, lie- 
lieved*the ves.sels to beAlie fleet of Captain Rodgers. Ho w'qjih^ 
not join them, therefore, and, on .sighting the “ Constitution ” 
coining toward hiry, kept away, so that it was half-past seven 
before Hull caught up with the Cuerriere, and, clearing for 
action, ran on side by side with her, but not venturing to fire 
le.sf. she might be if f^icml. 

•Captain Broke, meanwhile, seeing the two frigates near to- 

* gether, concludeiT they were Americans, and carefully abstained 
from making any signals lest they should be frightened away. 
The situation at nightfall was thus most complicated : the 
Brilisli fleet.supposed the ‘'■Guerriere ” and the “Constitution” 
were American.s; the “Guerriere” supposed the British fleet 
belonged to the United States and w'^as not certain as to the 
“ Constitution,” while Captain Hull Ava.s not sure as to the 
character of the “Guqrriere.” Ho was not long in doubt, how - 
(wer,*for about three in the morning the “ Guerriere” fired two 

• guns^iiid a rocket and made off. Dayliglit showed that the 
fleet belonged to the enemy, and Hull turned ^o escape. 

ATtd now began the most exciting chase recorded ih iiaveil 
annals. Dpring the night the Englishmen closed in ab^'ut him, 
. and when the mist and the darkness lifted, the “Shannon ” was 
•ome five miles astern; two others wore to leeward, and tho 
rest of the fleet ten miles astern. The ocean being quite calm 
’ an^cl no wind stirring, Hull put out his boats to towHho “Con- 
atitution.” Broke imitated him, and summoned all tho boats 
of his squadron to tow the “ Shannon ” ; and having furled all 
sail w|uj gaining ijteadily on the “Constitution,” when a little 
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breeze swept over the waiter and sent her a few hundred yards 
ahead before the “Shannon” could shake out her sails and 
catch it. But the wind soon died out, and the “ Shannon,” 
creeping up, got near enough to throw het shot over the “ Con-. 
stitution.” Fearing that this would soon destroy the rigging 
and so make her a prize to the fleet. Lieutenant Charles Morris 
suggested kedgingx Hull took the suggestion, ordered all the 
spare rope to be payed down into the cutters, which were sent 
half a mile ahead, where a kedge was let go. The moment the 
anchor touched bottom a signal was given, the crew, in the lan¬ 
guage of the sailors, “ clapped on,” and the ship was warped 
ahead. Meantime a second kedge had been carried forward 
and dropped, so that when the first was tripped the second was 
ready to be hauled on. This device'broke also imitated, and 
all that day and till late the next night uhe “ Constitution” and 
her pursuers kei)t on towing and hedging and occasionally 
exchanging harmless allots. A light breeze then sprang up, 
which freshened toward midnight, and the men were allowed 
to rest till two in the morning of the 19th, when the wind 
once more died out and hedging was again resorted to. By 
noon the breeze became light again, and about half-past six in 
the evening a squall of rain was seen coming over the ocean. 
For this, as for everything, Hull was ready, and keeping his 
sails taut till just before the squall struck, he then, in a mo¬ 
ment, furled the light ones and dtuble-reefed the othera, jind 
so led the English captains to believe that a gus1^ of unusual 
violence was near. Without waiting for it to strike them, they 
at once shortened sail and bore up before the wind, which com¬ 
pelled them to take a course just the opposite of that of the 
“ Constitutiou.” The squall was really very light, and as, soon 
as the rain hid him*from his pursuers Hull made all sail, anil, 
though the fleet ijontinued the pursuit till the next momSig, he 
escaped after a chase of throe nights and two days, or sixty-six 
hburs. Six days he entered Boston harbor. 

There he stayed till August 2, when he again put to 
sea. Having no orders, he ran down to the Bay of Fundy, 
sailed along the coast of Nova Scotia, pass'ed Newfoundland^ 
and took his station off Cape Haoe, captured some merchant¬ 
men, and,^sailing southward spoke a Sadem privateer whose 
captain informed him that a frigate was not iar distant. Tak¬ 
ing the course indicated, Hull, on the afternoon of August 
sighted his old enemy the *‘,GueiTii&re«** The order to clear 
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ilio decks was instantly givefi; the hoqitswain’s cry, “All han^la 
clear sliij) for action 1 ” sounded through tlie frigate; the fife 
and drum beat to quarters, and every man hjirried to his place 
and work. Marines Mid sailors climbed into the tops to be 
n^epared toj)ick off the enemy if the frigates came to close 
quarters, or trim the topsails if a sudden maneuver became 
necessary, while belov^ others stood ready to 4^ the same with 
the lower «^nls. 4"lio gun crews made htfete ui^ash the guns, 
and load them; the powder boys ran about the deck piling up 
ammunition beside the carriages; a blanket soaked with water 
was hung over the entrance to tlie magazine ; muskets, boarding 
pikes, and cutlasses were stacked around the masts ; buckets 
of loaded pistols were placet! near at liand for the purpose of 
repelling boarders, and tlfeh deck sanded that*it might not be 
made slippery by the 'nlood shed by the killed and wounded. 
Kach \\iolcomed the otlKJr; for Dacres, who commanded the • 
“ Guerriere,” had just spread a challenge on the log of a mer- 
cliantman and sent it to New York, offering to meet any frigate 
in the American navy off Sandy Hook, and Hull was most 
anxious not to return to port without a fight. For an hour the 
two ships wore and y^jwed and maneuvered, coming nearer and 
neai^r till within pistol range, when the “ Guerriere” boro uj) 
*aft(l went off withHio wind on her quarter, as an indication of 
her willingnet?^ to engage in a yardarm and yardarm eucounter. 
The “ Constflution ” iinniedijjtely made sail, got alongside, and 
the^two ran.on together. As the battle must be at close 
quarters, Hull ordered all firing to stop, had his guns reloaded 
with round shot and grape, and quietly waited. Again and 
again Lieutenant Morris came to the quarter-deck and asked 
^ for orders to fire ; but pot till the frigates wore at short pistol 
ra»ge*waa the command given, and a b’«<>adside delivered 
.with qjjerring aim. For ten minutes the battle raged furi¬ 
ously. The mizzenmast of the “ Guerriere’’^^as then shot 
away, ?»d falling into the sea^brought her Uj> to the wi:id and 
so caused the “Constitution” to forge aheacT. Fearing Hiat he 
^might be raked, Hull crossed the bows of the enemy, came 
akout, raked her, and attempted to lay her on board. In 
doing so the “ Guerriere ” thrust her bowsprit diagonally across 
• the^ Constitution’s ” lee quarter. This afforded iDacres so 
fihe a chance to ly)ard that Lieutenant Morris sprang upon 
the taffrail to get a view of the enemy’s deck, and beheld the 
men gajshering bn the forecastle and heard the officers instruct- 
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them how to boardl.. Jumping' down, he reported this to 
Captain Hull, and in a minute the marines and seamen of the 
“ (Constitution,” armed with muskets and pistols, boarding 
pikes ami cutlasses, were mustered on th^ quarter-deck waiting 
for the enemy to come over the bulwarks. None came, and a 
terrible musketry light began. Lieutenant Morris, who, seizing 
a rope that dangled from the bowsprit of the “Guerriere,” had 
climbed up and vas ibout to lash the frigates together, was 
laid on the deck by a bullet. Lieutenant Bush, of the marines, 
standing on the taffrail crying out, “ Shall I board? ” was killed 
outright. Master Alwyri, who stood near by, was shot in tho 
shoulder. (Jn the “ Guerriere ” almost every man on the fore¬ 
castle was i)icked off. Finding tho sea too rough to hoard, the 
Ba.ils were tilled and tho two frigate.s drew apart. As they did 
so the foremast of the “Guerriere” fell, dragging tho main¬ 
mast with it, and in a few ininiitos she struck. It wjis time 
she did, for every mast had gone by tlie board; her hull had 
been pierced by tlurty shot; seventy-nine of her crew were 
dead or wounded, and she lay a helpless wreck, rolling lier 
deck guns in the sea. As it was not possible to save her, Hull 
transferred his prisoners to tho “ Oonstitu+ion,” gave his prize 
to the flames, and, turning homeward, reached Boston on 
August CIO, entered the lower liarbor, and dropped anchor 
off the lighthouse. Tho day being Sunday, h? did not go 
up to the city. But the news did, and when the people 
learned that the “ Constitution” with Dacrcs and his crow was 
below they could not restrain their joy, though the day was the 
Sabbath. As Federali.sts they could not forget that it was a 
Federalist Congress and a Federalist President that established 
tho navy ; that Federalists had always been its steady friends ■ 
and stanch defenders; that it had long been their boart thaL 
ill the hour of trial the “wooden walls of Columbia” would 
prove the bulwark of tlie nation ; and now, when the'nour of 
♦rial had come and a frigate built by Yankee shipwTi,ghts in 
a Boston shipyard and comraanued by a Yankee captain had 
more than made that boast good, they could not find expres¬ 
sion for their gratitude. The delight felt by every true Ameri¬ 
can all over tho country was intensified by local pride, and was 
made ext ’avagant when on Wednesday morning the newspapers 
announced, side by side, the capture of the “ Guerriere ’’ and 
tho surrender of Detroit. On Monday, when Hull brought the 
“ Constitution ” up tho bay, he was given a reception the like of 
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which Boston had not yet accorded tc any man. Every sliip 
w^a gay with bunting. The whole population of the city stood 
on the wharves and crowded the windows aiid house tops over¬ 
looking the bay, and as Hull stepped ashore greeted him with a 
salute from the artillery and with deafening cheers and escorted 
him through the bunting-dressed streets to the Cotl’eehouso, 
where he was received in “true Ropublican style.” liut now 
that the Victory on the sea was made greater bjf contrast with 
defeat on Ir-nd, men of both parties united to give Hull a naval 
dinner, to which Kodgers and the ofheers of liis sqinidrou, who 
had just returned, were invited. The old toast, “ Tlie Wooden 
Walls of Columbia,” came again into use, and limners and 
engravers at once set to work to ])rodiu!e th("^e representations 
of the great sea fig] it which, after hanging for a generation on 
the walls of our ancestors’ houses and being copied by tlio 
makers of bad schoolbooks, were consigned to the garrets by a 
loss j)airiotic generation, and are now rarely to be met with. 

As the haiidbilli- sju’ead the news southward the pleasure 
of the people was‘expresscd in innumerable ways. At New 
York money was raised to buy swords to be presented to Hull 
and bis oflicers. At I’liiladelpliia subscriptions were asked for 
a fund <0 ])urchase two fi7io pieces of plate for Hull and Lieu¬ 
tenant Morris. When the news reached Ballimpre salutes 
were fired apd every ship in tlie harbor ran up its tlags. 'I'liat 
same da\, September 7, the Crigato “Essex” entered the Debt- 
ware and took part in the demonstrations of joy going on in 
every town along tlie river bank. 

Her cruise had been short and generally uneventful. As 
Captain Porter was not ready to sail with Kodgers’ fleet, ho 
finished his preparatioiis, and, passing Sandy Hook on duly 3, 
began a cruise to the southward in search of the frigate 
“Theth,” from South America with specie. ^ 

few prjizea of no great value, and failing to meet the “Thetis,” 
he turned northVrard, and,on the niglit oJ*^uly 10 sighted a 
convoy of British morchantmon. There was a moon, hut 
clouds so obscured it that Porter determined to go close in, 
s^ak one of the ships, find out the strength of the escort, and, 
if pfpssible, take her. To conceal his character the guns of the 
“ Essex” were run in, the ports were closed, tlie topgallant masts 
were housed, the sklls trimmed in a slovenly manner, the men 
hidden, and everything done to give her the appearance of a 
merchant ship. Then, about three in the morning, the “ Essex ” 
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drdvv cautiouHly in and sf oke the sternmost vessel, and learned 
from her master that the fleet was carrying about a thousand 
soldiers from liarbadoes to Brock’s army at Quebec, and that 
the escort was the thirty-two-gun frigate'“ Minerva.” . 

''I'hc success which so far attended his venture .encouraged 
I'ortcr to go in yet farther and speak a second. But heij mas¬ 
ter was so alartm^d by the appearance of the “Essex,” that he 
'>nade ready to signal tlni presence of a strangei, when the ports 
were thrown ojieii, the mur/des of twenty guns thrust out, and 
the transport ordered t(» follow in tlie frigate’s wake or be 
blown to pieces. Taking his prize ofl a ^hort distance, Porter 
found her to be a brig with one hundred and ninety-seven 
soldiers on boar(][. Going in a second time, he was about to 
attempt to capture anotlier transport, wJien dawn broke and 
tin' enemy discovered him. Whereupon, clearing for action, ho 
oflered battle to the “Minerva.” This offer was decliii'jd, and 
the “ Essex ” and her i)rizo wxnt off to the southward, meeting 
with nothing till August Id, when a sail wes seen which proved 
to he the sixtecn-gnn ship-sloop “Alert,'’ Captain Thomas 
T 4 amb I’auhlen Laiighharne. Drags were at once put astern, 
the reefs shaken out, all sail made, and c’ crythiug possible was 
done to persuade the enemy that the “ Essex ” was most anxious 
to escape. (k»inplotely deceived, the “ Alert ” ran down, and, 
with three cheers from her crew, opened tire. In eight minutes 
she was a jwize, with seven fe(^t oh water in her hold. • 

'’['his new lot cf ])risoncrs raised the nnmher oi Englishmen 
on board the frigato to five hundred. As they outnumbered 
the crow two to one, it was not long before a plan was laid by 
the coxswain of the “ Alert's ” gig to capture the “Essex” and 
take her to Halifax. By good fortuiie^ however, on the night 
the attempt was to bo made, the coxswain, pistol in hand, ..p- 
proaclu'd the baniinocdc of Midshipmap David Glasgc’V Far- 
ragut to see if lie was asleep, and was discovered. Pretending 
to bo asleep, Ean^gut lay quiet, till the coxswain was* gone, 
and then crept into the cal)iu and informed Captain Porter. 
Rushing into the berth deck. Porter shouted “ Fire ! ” The 
crew promptly wont to the main hatch, wIk^’o they were armed, 
and the att(jmpt was frustrated. But the warning was not 
unheedocf; and tliat he might be rid of his dangerous prisoners 
lie now transferred them to the “ Alert,” threw over her guns, 
and sent the Englishmen to Nova Scotia on parole. After a 
further cruise, during which he was chased by the “Slmnnon” 
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and another ship, Captain Porter v as forced to put in ^or 
water and stores. With her return every ship in the navy was 
in port, and, taking advantage of this, th« Secretary formed 
such as were on tlie Atlantic seaboard into three squadrons. 
To the^^st, commanded by Rodgers, were assigned tJie “Presi¬ 
dent,” the “Congress,” and the “ Wasp.” The second, under 
Bainbridge, was composed of the “Constitution,” the “Essex,” 
and the “ Hornet.” To Decatur were intrusted tlie “ United 
States,” and the “Argus.” 

The orders of tlio throe commanders bore date October 2, 
bade them sail without delay, and left to their jiulgment where 
to go and what to do. Thus instructed, Rodgers and Decatur 
sailed from Boston on October 8 with sucli ships as were 
ready, but parted comftai.y when four days out. Again ill 
luck attended Rodgers, who, after chasing tiie Britisli frigates 
“Nymph” and “Galatea,” and cruising far ami wide, from Uio 
Grand Banks to 17° nortli latitude, returned t.o Boston on 
the last day of tlie year with nine small prizes. But one, the 
Jamaica packet “Swallow,” was of any value, and on her were 
two hundred thousand dollars in specie. To the “ Wasp,” the 
third .ship of Rodgers’ squadron, fate was botli kind and cruel. 
Master Commandant Jacob Jones, her commander, having 
rvjoeived orders to join Rodgers at sea, set sail from the 
Delaware on October 13, and ran off southward to get in the 
tu'ack of vessels passing from Halifax to Bermuda; and about 
eleven o’clock on the-clear, moonlight night of Saturday, Octo¬ 
ber 17, ho suddenly found himself near five strange sail 
steering eastward. They wore part of a convoy of fourteen 
merchantmen on their way from Honduras to England under 
the protection of the eighteen-gun brig “Frolic,” Captain 
Thomas Whinyates. Tlmy had been scallired by a cyclone 
the day before, and had but just begun to rejoin their convoy. 
But some of them seeming in the moonlight to ships t f war, 
the “ Wasp ” drew to windward and followrod them through 
the night. At daybreak on Sunday, isi^aster Commandant 
Jones, perceiving that none but the “Frolic” was armed, bore 
down to attack her. She then showe»i Spanish colors. But 
the “Wasp,” undeceived, came on till within sixty yards and 
luiiled, when the “ Frolic ” ran up the British ensign a/id opened 
with cannon and musketry. The seat lashed into fury by a two 
days’ cyclone, was running mountain high. Wave after wave 
swept the deck and drenched the sailors. The two sliij)3 
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roUefl till tlie muzzles of their guns dipped in the water. But 
llu) crews cheered loudly and the iiring became incessant. 
The Americans discharged their guns as the “Wasp” went 
dovsrn llie wiivc, so that the shot fell either on the dock or hull 
of the “ P>olic.” The Englishmen fired as their ship went up^ 
the wave, and their shots struck the rigging of the “ Wasp” or 
were wasted. T’he result was soon appartint. The slaughter on 
;thc “ Frolic ” V>o,ca\iie something terrible. The'Lopmasts and rig¬ 
ging of the “ Wasp ” w^ere so cut to pieces that when the last brace 
was carried away Master Commandant Jones, fearing the masts 
would fall and tlie “Frolic” escape, determined to board her 
and end the battle. Wearing ship for this purpose, he ran 
down and strindv her. As t^ie side of the “Wasp” rubbed 
acio.ss the bow ot the “Frolic” her*-jibbooin came in between 
tlie main and mizzen rigging, and passed over the heads of 
'M aster Commandant Jones and Lieutenant Biddle. She now 
lay so fair for raking, tliat orders were given for another broad¬ 
side. While loading, tw'^o of the guns of, the “Wasp” wont 
through the how ports of the “ Frolic,” and when discharged 
swept the deck. 

At this moment a seaman named John Lang lea|)ed upon a 
gnu, cutlass in hand, and was about to board when lio«wfis 
called down; but he would not come, and climbing on the 
bowsiirit of the “ Frolic,” w'as instantly followed by Lieuten¬ 
ant BidJle and the crew. Fussing Lang and another sailor on, 
the fin-eeasilc. Lieutenant Biddle was amazed to see that, save 
the man at the wheel and three ollicers who, as he came for- 
w'ard, tbriHV down their swords at his feet, not a living soul 
wais on the deck. The crow had gone below to avoid the ter¬ 
rible lire of the “ Wasp.” As no one present was able to 
lower the flag, Lio.utonant Biddle leaped into the rigging a ad 
baulcrl the cus^n down. The sight which then met |^im was 
dreadful. Tb /gun deck was strewn with bodies, and at every 
foil ol the Hloojf(b.^a,ter mingled with blood swept dVer it, 
s])lashi,ng the dead and swirling about the feet of the victors. 
'The berth deck was crowded with dead, wounded, and dying, 
for of a crow of one hundred and ten megi, but twenty weno 
unhurt. On the “Wasp” the loss was live killed and five 
wounded.* ' 

Master Commandant Jl^iies now ordered®Lieutenant Biddle 
to take the prize into Charleston. But while he was busy 
attending the wounded, burying the dead,, clearing aiyay the 
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wrecks and preparing the “ Frolic ” for the voyage, a straiige 
sliip under a press of canvas was seen coining toward liim. 
The stranger was the British seventy-four-gun frigate “Foic- 
•tiers,” Captain John Boer Beresford, who, throwing a sin it 
across the Frolic ” as he sped hy, ranged up near the “ Wasp ” 
and forced her to surrender. The two ships were then taken 
into Bermuda. . , 

Just oxie weelc later another ship duel was fought woth the 
usual result. After parting with the squadron of Rodgers, the 
“United States,” Captain Decatur, cruised off to the southward 
and eastward, and </)n Sunday, October 25, when otT the 
Azores, fell in with the British frigate “Macedonian,” Cap- 
lain John Surnam Carden, who instantly lyade ch»ase. But 
Decatur had no intention of escaping, and the action, like its 
])redece8Sors, was short and decisive. In ninety minutes the 
“United States” had shot away the mizzenmast of the “Mace¬ 
donian,” had dismouutod two of her niaiu-dcck guns and all 
but two of the cacronades of her engaged side, had killed 
forty-three and wounded sixty-one of the crew, had put one 
hundred shot in her hull, and made her a prize. On the 
“United States” twelve men were killed or wounded. It was 
tlie'^ old story of bulhhig eourage, stubborn resistance, and 
frightful slaugbiei' on the part of the British; and of splendid 
gnnneiy and perfect discipline and seamanshi]) on the part of 
the Americans. 

Placing his lieutenant on board the “ Macedonian ” as prize 
master, Decatur ended his cruise, convoyed her hom(^ and set 
her in Newport, wdiilo he jiasaed on to Now London, which he 
reached December 4. Lieutenant Hamilton, a son of the 
Secretary of tlic Navy, was then sent to Washington with let¬ 
ters and the captured flag. Reaching the capital on the even¬ 
ing of'* December 8, ho learned that a great naval ball in 
honor of the capture of the “ Guerriere ” anu’ the “ ,\lert ” 
was in^progress kt Tomlinsox.’s Hotel, tha*‘^the flags of these 
two vessels were hanging on the wall of the ballroom, and that 
.‘the President, the Secretaries, and a most distinguished com¬ 
pany were there afsembled. Hastening to the hotel, he an- 
nomT^ced himself, and in a few minutes was sun (Rinded by 
' every gentleman at the ball and escorted to the room where, 
with cheers and singing, the flag of the “Macedonian” was 
hung beside those of the “ Guerriere ” and thtj “ Alert.” 
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THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. 

By EKNST MORITZ ARNDT. 

[EnNfiT Moritz Arnot, German poet ami jtatriot, was born in <,h0 Isle 
of Rat?f:u, December ii,0, 1709 ; clLecl at Botiti, .Ianai.ry 29, 1H60. lie wrote in 
IHOft the first series of tlie ' " Spirit of the T^mes,” which.,procured his exile; 
filter ho was editor of The, WaU'-hman at Cologne. In 1848 he advocated the for¬ 
mation of llie German Empire. He was a professor and miscellaneous writer,but 
his fame rests on his lyrics of the Napoleonic iioriod, to insiiire his countrymen.] 

WiiKRE is the German’s fatherland? 

Tilt) J'russians’ land ? The Swabiaus’ land? 

Is’t v^elu-re the grape glowst-on the Rhino? 

Wliero sea gulls skim the Raltie’s brine ? 

O no! more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland! 

Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Ravaria, or the »Styriaus’ land ? 

Is’t wliere the Marsers’ cattle graze ? 

Is it tho Mark where forges bla?.e ? 

<) no I more grand 

Must bo tho German’s fatherland! 

Where is tho Gorman’j fatherland ? 

Westphalia ? Fomoranla’s strand ? 

Where .sand dunevS drift along the shores,' 

Or where the brawling Danube roars ? 

O no! mure grand 

Must bo the German’s fatherland. 

Wherefis tlu^ Genntan’s fatherland ? 

Now name for me that inightjr land! 
la’i; i’yrol ? Where the Switzers dwell ? 

That latf]d and folk woi^d please me well. 

O no! more grand 

Must bo the German’s fatherland ! 

Where is the German’s fatherland' ? 

, Now name for me that mighty land I 
Ah! Austria surely it must be. 

In honors rich and victory, *' 

0 no! more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland I, 
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Wliere is the German’s fatherland ? 

Now name for me that mighty land! 

Is it the gem whicli princely guile 
I’ore fronj the German crown erewhilo ? 
O no! more grand 
• Must be the German’s fatherland! 

O 

Where is the German’s fatherland? 
Nafho me at length that mighty hind 1 • 
« Where’er resounds the Germrin tongue, 
Where’er its hymns to God are sung! ” 
Bo this tjie land, 

Bravo German, this thy fatherland! 


There is the Gierman’s fatherland, • 
Whore oaths are sworn by 4dasi> hand, 
Where faith and truth beam in the eyes, 
And in the licart affection lies. 

Be this the laud, 

Bravo German, this thy fatherland! 


There is the German’s fatherland, 

Where uvath the southron’s truilc cloth brand, 
Where all are foes whose deeds offend, 

W'here every noble soul’s a friend. 
i>e this the land, 

All Germany slu'U be that land! 


All Germany that land shall bo: 

Watch o’er it, God, and grant that we, 
With German hearts, in deed and thought, 
May love it truly as we ought 
Be this the. laud, 

All Germany shall he that land 1 


ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. « 

By LOUD BYUON. 

<' ,''Loiu> Georoe Noel Gordon Byron; A famous BngllsU poet; in London. 

January 22,1788. At the age of ten he succeeded to the estate and title ot his 
granduncle WiUiam, ffth Loni Byron, He was educated at Harrow and Oaiii- 
bridgo, and lu 1807 published his first volume of poems, “ Hours of Idleiuiss ” 
After a tour through eastern Europe ho brought out two cantos of *'• Chiide 
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Biirold,” which mot with jnstaiitaueous bucc'-'sis, and souii after he married the 
h(*ir?Bs Mwfl Millhiuike. The uiiion proving unfortunate, Jiyrqn left England, 
aiiiJ piiSMud »e\(‘ral years in Italy. In 18l23 ho joined the Greek insurgents Jin 
rcphuloiiia, ami later at Missolnnghi, where lio died of a fever April 19, 1824. 
JjiM eliief piietical works are: ‘•(’Jiilde Harold,” “Don Juan,” “Manfred,” 
“t'um,” “ Miinno Kaliero,” “ S.ardanapalus,” “The Giaour,” “ Bride of Aby- 
dos,” “The Corsair,” “Lara,” and “Mazeppa.”] 


- * 

♦Tis done — Init yesterday a Kini^ I 
And armed witli Kings to strive—* 

And now tliou art a nameless tiling: 

So ahjeet— yet alive! . 

Is this tlie man of tliousand thrones, 

AVlio strewed onr earth with hostile bones, 
A«iul can he thn.s .SLirvi*'c ? 

Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor liend hat.h fal^ni so far. 


II. 

Ill-minded man ! why scoui-ge tliy kind 
Who bowed so low the. knee? 
liy gazing on thyself grow'u blind, 

Thou tanght’st the rest to sf.e. 

With might umjuestioncd, — power to save,- 
Tliine only gil’t hath been the grave 
To those that worshiped thee; 

Nor till thy fall could piortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness 1 

TIT, 

Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 
To after warriors more 
Than liigh riulosophy can preach, 

And vainly preached before. 

T|(^t s]»ell niioii the minds o" men 
irrdaks never to unite again, 

Thki led them to adore * 

Those Pagod things of saber sway, 

WTth fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 

«■ 

TV. 

The trininph, and tlie vanity, 

The rapture of the strife— , 

The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To tliee the breath of life; 
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Tiu* sword, the scepter, and that sway 
-Which man seomed made but to obey, 
Wherewith reuowu was rife — 

A11 quelled ! — Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory! 


V. 

The Desolator dGst)liite ! 

The Victor overthrown! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own ! 

Is it soi^o yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? ^ 

To die a prinfte — or live a slave — 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 

VI. 

lie who of old would rend the oak. 
Dreamed not of the reboxnul ; 

CJiained by tiic trunk ho vainly broke — 
Alone — how looked he ro\nid ? 

Thou in the sternness of thy strength 
A.n equal deed hast done at length. 

And darker fate hast found; 
lie fell, tlie forest prowlers’ l>rey; 

But tliou must eat thy heart away I 

VIJl. 

The Homan, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Homo, 
Threw down the dagger — dared depart. 
In Ravage grandeur, home,— 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that sueh a yoke had borne,^ " 

Vet left him sBch a doom 1 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self-ui>held, abandoned power* 

vui. 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast e.rowns for rosaries away, 

'An empire for a cell } 
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A strict ac;f!Ountant Oa his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, ^ 

Ills dotage trifled well; ^ 

Yet better had he neither *ci?own 
A bigot’s shrine, nor despot’s throne. 


IX. 

• 

« I>ut« tliob — from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakne.ss clung; 

All Evil Si)irit as thou art, * 

It is enough to grieve the heart 
^^o see thine own unstrung; 

To think that God’s fafr world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean; 


And Eax'th hath spilt her blooel for him, 
Who thus can board his own! 

And Monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a thfune ! 

Fair Freedom ! wo may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oil! ne’er mny tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind! 


XI. 

Tliiiie evil deeds are writ in gore. 

Nor vrritten thus in vain — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

(V deepen every stain: 

W thou hadst died as honor dies, 

»oiue now Napiiloon might arise, 
shame the wo*ld again— * 

But who would soar the solar height. 

To set in such a starless night ? 

XU. 

Weighed in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay; , * 

Thy scales, Mortality! are just 
To all that pass away: 
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But yet metholight the li'^ing great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 

To dazzle and dismay: , 

Nor deemed Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 

XIIl. 

A’d she, proud Austria’s mournful floiwer, 
Thy still imperial bride; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 

Still edings she to thy side ? 

Must slib too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair. 

Thou throneless Homicide ? , 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 

^Tis worth thy vanished diadem 1 


XIV. 

Then<liHSte thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze npon the sea; 

That element may meet thy smile-— 
It lU'.liir was ruled by thee ! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free ! 

That Corinth’s j^edagoguc hath now 
Transferred his byword to thy brow. 

XV. 

Thou Tiiuour ! in his captive’s cage 
What thoughts will there bo thine, 
While brooding in thy prisoned r^ge ? 

But one — “The world was mine ! ” 
Unless, like ho of Babylon, ^ ^ 

All sense is witli thy scepter gone, 
Life will not k)ng confine ^ 
That spirit poured so widely forth — 
So long obeyed— so little worth I 

XVI. 

m , Or, like the thief of fire from heaven, 
^ Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture suad his rock! 
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<■ Foredoomed by God — by man accurst, 

And that last act, tliougli not tliy worstr, 
I’ll 0 very Fiend’s arch mock; 

He in his fall preserved his pride, 

And, if a mortal, had as i>roudly died 1 


THB RESCUE OF PICCIOLA. 

\\Y X. 13. SAINTINE. 

« 

[Xaviku TIonifack Saintink, a French novcUsl and dramatist, was horn 
in I'arib, July 10, 1708. A little romantic niastei’iiioce, “Picoiola" (18J8), 
p:aui(!d him cclebrit.w the moment it ajipeare^. The work ranks as a French 
classic. Siiintine wrote several other romances and over two hundred plays, 
most of them in collaboration with other authofs. lie died in I'arls, January 
ill, lB(55.j 

[Cliarncy, a political ]>ri8oner, has fixed liis aflcctionB on a flower that grew 
between the etoiios of his [irison and ia in danger of withering.] 

The intervention of Josephine in Charney’s favor had not 
jiroved so efficient as might have been supposed. At the con¬ 
clusion of iier mild intercessions in favor of the i)risoner and 
liis plant, when she jiroceeded to place in the liands of Napo¬ 
leon the liandkerchief inscribed with his memorial, the Emperor 
recalled to mind the singular indifference — so mortifying to 
his 8(df-love — with which, during the warlike evolutions' of 
the morning at Marengo, Josephine had cast her vacant, care¬ 
less gaze ui)on the commemoration of his triumph; and thus 
predisposed to displeasure, the obnoxious name of Charney 
served only to aggravate liis ill humor. 

“Is the man ..mad?” cried he, “or does he pretend .to 
deceive mo by a farce? A Jacobin turned botanist I — about 
us good a jesIf^^Nis Marat descanting in the tribune on the 
pleasures of pastoiip,l life, or Cfmthon presenting himself to 
the Cpnvolition with a rose in nis buttonhole.” 

Josephine vainly attempted to ajipeal against the name of 
J.icobin thus lightly bestowed upou the ^Count; for as she 
vommencod her remonstrance a chamberlain made his appear- 
uiicc, to announce that the general officers, ambass^orsi’and 
deputies of Italy were awaiting,their Majesties in the audience 
chamber, — where, having hastily repaired, Napoleon immedi¬ 
ately burst forth into a denunciation against visionarjes, phi* 
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losophers, and liberals, mainly inspirejl by the recent mention 
of the Count tie Cliarney. In an imj)orioiia tone ho threatened 
th4t all such disturbers of public order should be speedily re¬ 
duced to submission;^but the loud and threatening tone ho 
!iad assumed, which was su])posed to bo a spontaneous out¬ 
break of passion, was'in fact a premeditated hjsson bestowed 
on the assembly, and more especially on Uie Prussian am¬ 
bassador, i^ho w»iS present at the scene. Napole^m seized the^ 
opportunity to announce to the representatives of Europe the 
divorce of the Emperor of the Erench from the principles of 
the French Revolution I 

By way of homage to the throne, the subordinates of tlio 
Emperor hastened to emulate his new j)rofes8iou of faith. 
Tlie general commandant at Turin more cs|fbcially, Jacqiies- 
Abdallah Menon, forgetting or renouncing his forii'cr principles, 
burst bii’tli into a furious diatribe against the pseudo-Hrutuses 
of the clubs and taverns of Italy and France, — on which 
signal there arose from the minions of the Empire a unan¬ 
imous chorus of execrations against all conspirators, revolu¬ 
tionists, and more especially Jacobijis, till, overawed by their 
virulence, Josophiuvj |)egan to tremble at the storm she had 
beer^ unwittingly the means of exciting. At length drawing 
imar to the ear of blapuleon she took courage to whisper, in a 
lone of mingled tenderjiess and irony, “What need, t5irc, of all 
these denunc?iations ? My nmmorial regards neither a Jacobin 
noj^a cons])irsit,or, but simply a poor plant, whoso plots against 
the safety of the Empire should scarcely excite such vast 
tumults of consternation.” 

Mupoleon shrugged his shoulders. “Can you suppose mo 
‘the dupe of such absurd pretenses?” ho exclaimed. “This 
CIjMni^y is a man of high faculties and tha most dangerous 
j)rmcipl|^8, — would you pass him upon me for a Idockliead? 
The flower, the pavement, tliQ whole roinanco^^^^a men pre 
text. The fellov'^ is getting un a plan of e^ape! It n.dst be* 
looked to. Menon, let a careful eye be kept upon the move¬ 
ments of those imprisoned for political offenses in the citadel 
o^Fenestrella. One Charney has presumed to address to me a 
memorial. How did he manage to forward his petition other¬ 
wise chan through the hands of the commandant? IsJ»auch the 
discipline kd^t up the state prisons of the Empire ? ” 

Again the Emj«‘ess ventured to interpose in defense of her 
protege. 
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♦ “ Enough, madam, enough of this man ! ” exclaimed the 
commander in chief; and discouraged and alarmed by the dis¬ 
pleasure expressed in his words and looks, Josephine cast down 
her eyes, and whs silent from confusion. ^ 

General M<niou, on the other hand, mortified by the public 
ndnike of the Emperor, was not sparing in the reprimand dis- 
])atehed to the captain commandant oft the citadel of Eenes>. 
trella, who ii; his' turn', as we have seen, vented Ids vexation on 
the prisoners committed to his charge. Even Girardi, in addi¬ 
tion to the cruel sentence of separation from his daughter (who 
on arriving full of liopes at the gate of the fortress was com¬ 
manded to a])]jear there no more), had been subjected, like 
Cliarniiy, to a domiciliary visit, by wliich, however, nothing 
unsatisfactory was elicited. , 

But cjiKjUons more painful than those resulting from tbe 
forfeiture of his niaimscripts now awijited the Count. As ho 
traversed the courtyard on his way to the bastion with the 
commandant and bis two acolytes. Captain Morand, vvlio had 
either passed without notice on his arrival’the fences and scaf¬ 
folding suiTOunding the pl.ant, or was now stimulated by the 
arrogant contumacy of Oharney to an act of vengeance, paused 
to point out to Ludovico this glaring breach of prison discipline 
manifested before his eyes. 

“ What is the meaning of all this rubbish ? ” cried he. “ Is 
such^ sir, the order you maintain in vour departmcxit?” ' 

“ That, captain,” replied the jailer, in a half-hesitating, half- 
grumbling tone, drawing his pipe out of his mouth with one 
liHiid, and raising the other to his cap in a military salute, — 
“ that, under your favor, is the plant I told you of, which is so 
good for the gout and all sorts of disorders.” 

Then letting fall his arm by an imperceptible movem^t, 
ho replaced his pipe in its usual pla6e. 

, “ Death ai>rf 4 the devil! ” cried the tfaptain, “ if thei^e gentle- 

.men were allowed to have their way, aU the chambjers and 
courts of th(5 citad!ll might bo m'ade into gardens, menageries, 
or shops, — like so many stalls at a fair. Away with this weed 
at once, and everything belonging to it I ” ^ 

Ludovico turned his eyes alternately toward the captain, 
the CouiW^, and the flower, and was about to interpose a* word 
or two of expf»stulation. “ Silence I ” cried the commandant, 
— “ silence, and do your duly I ” *• 

Thus fiercely admonished, Ludovico held his peace. Re- 
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moving the pipe once more from his mouth, he extinguished it, 
shook out the*dust, and deposited it on the edge of the wall 
while he proceeded to business. Deliberately laying aside his 
cap, his waistcoat, and, rubbing his hands as if to gain courage 
for the job, he paused a moment, then suddenly, with a move- 
fheut of anger as if against himself or his chief, seized the liay 
bands and matting a»d dispersed them over.the court. Next 
went the oprigliis which had supported th«h, Aydch he tore 
up *006 after the other, broke over his knee, and tlirew the 
pieces on the pavement. His former tenderness for ricciolii 
seemed suddenly converted into a fit of abhorrence. 

(.lliarney, meanwhife, stood motionless and stupefied, his eyes 
fixed wistfully upon the plant thus exjioRctl to view, as if his 
looks could still afford protiection to its hel[)le»sness. The day 
had been cool, the sky (ivercloiidod, and from the stem, whie-h 
had rallied during the.night, sprang several little healthy, 
verdant shoots. It seemed as though Pieeiola were collecting 
all her strength to die! 

To diti,— Picoiofal—his own, his only the world of his 
existence and his dreams ; the pivot on which revolved his very 
life,—to be reduced J-o nothingness! Midway in his aspira- 
tionij toward a higher sphere, tlie lUght of the poor captive 
ever whose head Heaven has suspended its sentence of expia¬ 
tion is to be •yuddenl}’^ arrested I How will he henceforward 
fiir up the vacant moments of his leisure,—how satisfy the 
aching void in his own bosonT? Pieeiola, the desert which thou 
didst people is about to become once more a solitary wilder¬ 
ness I — no more visions, no more hopes, no more reminiscences, 
no more discoveries to inscribe, no further objects of affection 1 
*How narrow will Ids prison now appear, how oppressive its 
af^sphere, — the atmosphere of a tomb ; the J.orab of Pieeiola I 
The golden branch, the sibylline divining rod which sufficed to 
exoroise\he evil spirits*by which ho was bcsetj^w^ill no longer 
protect *him agajnst himself I The skeptic^ the tli8en( banted, 
philosopher, must return to his former mood of incredulity, 
and bear once more the burden of his bitter thoughts, With no 
pjpspect before him but eternal extinction I No 1 death were 
a thousand times preferable to such a destiny I 
• A« these thoughts glanced through the mind of Claarney, he 
beheld at the little grated window the shadow of the venerable 
Girardi. “ Alas! * murmured the Count, “ I have deprived 
him of all he had to live for; and he comes to triumph over 
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my affliction, to cnrae rnp, to fleriile me I And lie is right; for 
wliat arc sorrows such as mino compared with' those 1 have 
heaped ii})OU ids revered iiead ? ” 

Ohurney perceived the old man clar.ping the iron window 
bars in his tromi)ling liatids, but dared not meet his eyes and 
hazard an appeal to the forgiveness of the only human being of 
whose esteem he^waa ambitious. The ^?ount dreaded to find 
that veneral^le counWnanee distorted by the •expression of re¬ 
proach or contempt; and whe.ii at length their glances met,* he 
was toufdi«<l to the soul by the look of teruler compassion cast 
u])on him by tlie unhapjiy futber, forgetful of his own sorrows 
in beliolditig tlioso of Ids companion in misfortune. Tbe only 
tears that liad ever fallen from the eves of the Count do 

tj 

CliariKiy starUaP at that trying moment; but consolatory as 
llicy were, lie dried them hurriedly they fell, in the dread 
of iixposing his weakness to the coiitcinpt and ndsappr^hension 
of the men hy whom lie was sun'OiiiKle,<]. 

Among the sjiectators of this singular^seene, the two spirri 
alone remained indifferent to what was passing, — staring va¬ 
cantly at the ju’isrmer, the old man, tho commandant, and the 
jailer; wondering wliat refereneo theii; Emotions might beiir 
to tlie supposed consjuracy, and notliing doubting thal^ tlie 
mysterious plant about to bo dislodged would prove to ha\e 
been a cover to some momentous biding place. ' 

Meanwhile, the fatal operations proceeded. ' TJnder Ibo 
orders of the eomrnamlant, Imdovieo was attempting to bfliak 
ii[) tlie nusllc bench, which liad first seemed to resist his feeblo 
elforts. 

“A mallet! tako a mallet! ” cried Oajitairi Morand. 
Ludovico obeyed ; but the mallet fqll fj-om his hands. 
“Death and the devil 1 liow much longer am I to be hfpt 
waiting?” now vociferated the cajitain ; and tho j|iler init 
mediately le|;^\ll a blow under which the bench gave way 
•in a inoment. ]\^echanically ^udovico bent down ^towards 
his goddaughter, which was now alone and undefended in the 
court; while tho Count stood ghastly and overpowered, big 
drops of agony rising upon his brow. ^ f 

“ Why destroy it, sir, why destroy it? You must perceive 
that the •jilant is about to die I ” he faltered, descending'’ once‘ 
anore to tho abject position of a sujipliant^ But tho captdin 
replied only by a glance of ironical compassion. It was now his 
turn to remain silent! 
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“Nay, then,”cried Cbarney, iu a sort of frenzy, “ainoe it 
must needs be 'sacrilieed, it shall die by no liand but mine! ” 

“ 1 forbid you to toutih it! ” exclaimed JLbe commandant; 
and extending liis eano before Charnoy, as if to create a barrier 
betm'on the prisoner and his idol, lie renewed his orders to 
iiudovieo, wlio, seizing the stem, was about to ni)root it from 
the earth. , 

The Count, startled into submission, .Aood like an image of 
despair. 

Near the bottom of the stem, below the lowest branclios 
where the sap had got jiowcr to circulate, a single flower, fresh 
and brilUatit, liad just expanded 1 Already all tho others were 
drooping, withered, on their stalks; but this single one re¬ 
tained its beauty, as yet luicrushod by tlie rude band of tlio 
jailer. Springing iu the midst of a little tuft of loaves, whoso 
verdure threw out iu eoutrast the vivid ixilors of its petals, tho 
flower seemed to turn imploringly towards its master, lie 
even fancied its last perfumes were exhaling towards him ; and 
as the tears arose in his eyes, he seemed to see the beloved 
object enlarge, disappear, and at last bloom, out anew. The. 
human being and ihe. flower so strangely attached to each 
other were intercliaiiging an eternal farewell! 

. li' at tliat moment, when so many human passions wero 
called into action by the existence of an humble vegetable, a 
sUVinger could have entered unprepared the prison court of 
Fer3strella, where the sky shbd a somber and saddening reflec¬ 
tion, tlie asjiect of the officers of justice invested in their tri- 
colored scarfs, of tJic commandant issuing his riitlilcss orders 
in a tone of authority, would naturally liave seemed to annoumje 
some frightful execution, of which Ludovico was the execu¬ 
tioner, and Charney the victim whose sentence of death had 
just been recited to him. And see I they come I Strangers 
are entei'ing the court, two strangers, the one rji aid-de-e,amp 
of General Menon ; the other, a page of the EmpreSs Jost tthine.. 
The dust with which their uiliforms are covered attests with 
what speed they have performed their journey to the fortress j 
y^i a minute more, and they had been too late! 

At the noise produced by their arrival, Ludovico, raising 
.hia head, relaxed his grasp of Picciol*, and confroutofi^,Charney 
face to face. Both the jailer and the prisoner were pale as 
death I 

The commandant had now received from the hands of the 
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n'yi do-ciijiip ail onlor, llie jicrusal of which seemed to strike 
Jiim witli a.sloiiislnneiit. ? hut after taking a turn or two in the 
court yard to compare in his mind tlie order of to-day with that 
(»[ I lie day preceding, he assumed a morj(i courteous demeanor, 
and approiieliing tlie Count do Charney ])hiced in his liands tl^o 
missive of (Icnenil Menon. Trembling with emotion, the pris‘- 
uu(‘r read as follows: — 

« *j 

His Majesty the Ihnpcror and King deputes me, sir, to iiifomi 

you tiiat he, grants the jx'tition forwarded to him hy the prisoner 

(diaruey, lU/w iimh'r your custody in the fortress of Feucstrella, 

relative to a jilant growing among tho stdies of one of its pavc- 

iiK'iits. Such as are likely to ho injurious to tho flower must bo 

iusl.aiilly removed; for wliich ]>ur[)o.se yon are reeptested to consult 

the wishes and convoniemee of your prisoner. 

( 

“ Long live the, Emperor ! ” cried Tmdovieo. 

Long live the Emjieror ! ” iniinnurcd another voice, which 
seemed to issue from the adjoining walland while all this 
was proceeding, tlie cominaridant stood leaning on liis cane by 
way of keejiing bimsclf in countenaiiee ; the two ofiicers of 
justice, completely puzzled, were trying'm vain to connect tlie 
now turn of affairs wdlli the plot which tlicir imagination' had 
created ; while the aid-de-cain]> and liage secretly wondered 
wdmt Could he the motive of the baste wliich .had ]iceri<-so 
urgently recoumiendod to them.' The latter now'addressed 
(.'hariK'y to inform liim that tlie letter contained a jiostseript 
ill the Jiandwriting of tho Empress ; and the Count turning 
over the page read aloud as follows : — 

I earnestly recommend Monsieur tho Count de Charney to,tho 
good offices of Captain Morand; to whom I shall feel personally 
obliged for au;^ acts of kindness by whieh he may be enabled to 
alleviate tho situation of his prisoner. Joskphine. 

“ Long live the Empress 1 ” cried TiUdovico. Charney said 
not, a word. Jlis feelings could not he .satisfied with less th^h 
raising to his lips the precious signature of Ids benefactress. 
Tlie lelliy, held for 8oine„ minutes in silence before his eyes, 
seemed lii conceal Ids face from the curiosity of the spectators. 
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[PiEnRR Jeak ue BiiuANaRK, French songwrighii, wnfl born at Pann, 
August 19, 1780. A printer’s api)rp,ntico and then liLs fatfior’s clerk, he hr<»ke 
with his father and began literary life in the garret he has made illustrinuB. In 
1804 he was given a clerkship in the Imja'riai University, winch he kept till 1821. 
For many years 1)C had been making snugs, universally sung ; he first collected 
them in 1816. A f^e^5h collection in 1821 co.st him five hutftjred francs’ fine and 
three months’ impris. nment; itno in ly'J'i, ten thousand fi-anes’ fine and niiU' 
moi'.Mi.s’ imprisonment. He published “l^ew Songs” in 18:10, and his auto¬ 
biography in io-iU; in 1848 he was elected to the Assembly, but refused to serve. 
He died July 16, 1867.] 

f • 

Tiik Gadflv. 

(bA MOUenK.) ^ 

(lYansl'tcd by Walter Learned.) 

I.N iljo midst ol our laugliter and singing, 

'Mid the clink of our glasses so gay, 

"VVliat gadPy is over us wduging, 

That returns when wo drive him away? 

'Tis some gtsl. Yos, I have a sns})icion 
Of our haiyuiiess jealmis, ho’.s oome; 

Lot us drivo him away to x>crdition, 

Tluit lie bore us no more wdth his hum. 

Transformod to a gadflj'' tmseemly, 

I am certain that^vo must have here 

Ohi Keasoii, the gnimblor, extremely 
Annoyed by our joy and our cheer. 

He tells us in t<jnes of monition 
Of the clouds and the temj>ests to come: 

Let us drive him away to perdition. 

That lie bore us no more with his hum. 

' It is “Reason "w ho comes to me, quaffing, . 

And says, “ It is time to retire: • 

At your age one stop? drinking audfaughing. 

Stops loving, nor sings with such fire j" — 

Am alarm that sounds ever its mission 
Wlien the sweetest of flames overcome: 

Let us drive him away to perdition, 

That he boro us no more with his hum. > 

It is Reason I Look out there for Lizzie! 
llis*dart is a menace alway. 
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* Hl* lias toucliod lier, she t vroons— she is dizzy: 

L'ome, Cupid, aud drive him away. 

I’ur.siie him ; compel his submission, 

Until under your strokes he sjioouiiib. 

Let us drive him away to perdition, 

That ho bore us no more with hia hum. 

Hurifijl'i, Victory ! See, he is drowning 
In the wine that Lizzetta has pouroi^l. 

Ct)me, the head ol' Joy let us be crowning, 

That again ho may reign at our board, 
lie was threatened just now with dismission, 
And a lly made us all rather glum: 

But w(‘’ve sent him away to j^ordition ; 
lie,will bore us no more,with his hum. 

Fifty Yi^aks, 

(ciNyUANTK AN.S.) 

Wherefore these fiowers ? floral applause? 

All, no, these blossoms came to say 
That I am growing old, because^ 

1 iiuinbt!!' fifty years to-day. 

O ra))id, cvt}r-fle(*tiug day ! 

O moments lost, 1 Itnow not how ! 

U w rinkled check and hair growm gray I * 
Alas, for J am fifty noU! 

Sad age. when we pursue no more — 

Fruit dies upon the withering tree: 

Hark ! some one ra})ped ujiou my door. 

Nay, open not. ’Tis not for mo,— 

Or else the doctor calls. Not yet 
Must I e..s;pect liis studious liow. 

Ouee^J’d have (“ailed, “Como ift, Lizzette” — 
''Alas, for I am fifty now! 

(. in ago what aches and pains abound •• 

The torturing gout racks us awhile j 
lUiiiduess, a prison dark, profound; 

Or deafness that provokes a smile. 

» Then Reason’s lamp grows faint and dim 
With flickering ray. Children, allow 
Old Age the honor duo to him — 

Alas, for I am fifty now 1 
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Ah, heaven I the#voi(te of Death I know. 

Who rubs his hands in joyous mood j 

The sexton knocks and 1 niiist go,— 
Fart3weli, niy friends the liuman brood ! 

Dclow arc famine, plague, and strife ; 

' Above, new heavens my soul endow: 

Since God remains, begin, new life ! 

Alas, for 1 am fifty now ! 

Hut no, H,is you, sweetheart, whose youth, 
Tempting my' soul wdth dainty ways, 

Shall hide from it the somber truth. 

Tills incUbus of evil days. 

Springtime is yours, and flowers; come then, 
Scatter yonr ^:oses on my brow, « 

And let me dream of youth again — 

Alas, for I am fifty now! 


Tm?, Old Tramp. 

O 

(lE VIKUX VAtiAKONI).) 

s*(Triinf;lMle(l by F. M.) 

Here in this gutter let me die; 

Weary and sick and old, I’ve done. 

He’s ilrunk,” will say^ the iiassers-by; 

All right, I want no pity',—none. 

1 see the heads that tiiin aw'ay', 

AVhile others glanee and toss me sous, 

“ Oil to your junket! go,” I say : 

Old tramp — to die I need no help from you. 

Yes, of old ago I’m dying now—- 
Of hunger people never die. 

1 hoped some almshouse might allow 
A refuge when the end was nigh; * 
Ihit all retreats are'overflowed. 

Such crowds arc suffering and forlorn. 

My nurse, alas! has been the road ; 

Old tramp — let mo die here whore I was born. 

When young, it used to be my pray’^er 

To craftsmen, “ Eet me learn your trade : ” 
Clear out — we've got no work to s^iare: 

Go beg,” was all reply they made. 
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You rich, who bade mo work, IVo fed 
With relish on the bones you threw; 
Made /)f your straw an easy bed: 

Old tramp — 1 have no curse to ','cat on you. 

Poor wretch, how ejisy ’twas to steal! 

But no, I’d rather beg luy bread. 

At most I’ve thieved a wayside.- meal 
^ Ol‘'aj>pll:.s ripening overhead. » 

Yet tw('uty times have I been thrown 
In prison, — ’twas the King’s decree; 
Kobl)ed of the only thing I own: 

Old tram]) — at least the sun belongs to me. 

The ])Oor — is any country his? 

VV'Jiati are to nio your gtain, your wine, 
Your glory and your indusiwcs, 

Your orators? They are,not mine. 

And when a foreign foe waxed fat 
Witliin your undefended walls, 

I shed my t-ears, ])oor fool, at that: 

Old tram]) — his iiand was open to my calls. 

Why, like tlio venomous bug you kill, 

J)id you not crush mo wlien you could? 
Or, better yet, have taught me skill 
'Fo labor for the common good? 

The grub a useful ant may end 

If sheltf'H'd from thotblast and fed; 
And so might T have been your friend: ‘ 
Old tramj) — 1 die your enemy instead. 
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Hy captain ALFRED T. MAHAN. 

, *• (From “ Life of NoLsou.”) 

f AnritEi) 'PuATEn NTauaji : An Amerfjan naval officer, historian, and polit¬ 
ical writer; born at West Point, September '27, 1840, He served in the Civil 
W.ar, .T,nd was for several years pn!.sident of the Naval War College at Newport., 
IILs writings are unique in that they display a thorough technical knowledge pf 
lus i)rof(’ssion united with a broad grasp of general world-politics. Ho has 
written “The Oulf and Inland Waters” (188tl), “Influence of SeaPowey upon 
lli.story” (HOO), “ Inlluence of Sea Power upon the French Kevolution apd 
Knqure," “ lAfc of Admiral Farragut” (18h2'), “The Interest of America in 
Sea Power, Present and Future” “The Life of Ifclson” (181)7), etc.] 

' I!> of Little. Urown A Co (Hostou) and SaiapHon IjOW,' 

M.udtoii (fc Co. (2 void., 8vo., [irioH IWJi.) 
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Contrary to the gener'il policy that for many years Inid 
governed the naval undertakings ot France and S})ain, tlio 
combined fleets pul to sea on the 19th of October, 1805, with 
the fixed purpose of daring the hazard of battle, which they 
could scarcely expect to avoid. They numbered thirty-three 
ships of the line, eightceu French and fifteen Si)anish, and were 
accompanied by five frigates and two brigs, all of which were 
French. I'his great force in iU aggivgate was one. There 
Were not +wo stjparate entities, a Freudi licet and a Spanish 
fleet, acting in concert, as is often the case in alliances. What¬ 
ever the administrative arrangements, for cruising ami for 
battle tlio vessels of the two nations w^oro blended in a Kingle 
mass, at the bead of wdiich was the French admiral, just as the 
giinoral (liree.tion of the naval cam[)aign was in the hands of tlie 
French emperor alone. 

In the allied force .there were four three-deeked sliips, of 
from one huiulred to one hundred and thirty guns, all Spaiiisli, 
of which one, the Santisima Trinidad,” w'us the largest vessel 
then atloat. Among Nelson’s iweiily-seveu there wei-e seven 
three-deckers, of ninety-eight to one hundred guns ; but in the 
lower raU'.s llie liriiish w'ere at, a disadvantage, having but one 
eighty-gun ship and three sixt y-fours, wdiercas the allies had 
six of tlie former and only one of the latter. All the other 
Vessels of the line of battle were seventy-fours, the normal 
medium type, upon which the cxi^erieiieo of most navies of 
tk.it day luul fixed, as best’fitted for the general ])urpoHes of 
fleet warfare. Where more tonnage and heavii.r batteries wore 
put into single sliips, it wois simply for the purpose of reenfor¬ 
cing the critical points of an order of battle—an aim that could 
not be as elTectively attained by the combination of two ships, 
lioder t wo captains. . . . 

Nelson had several times said to Ca])tain Hardy and L)r. 
Scott, ‘‘The 21st will oe our day ; ” aiid on the morning of iho 
battle, when the prediction was approaching fullillineut, li^o 
again remarked that the 21st' of October was the hapj;mst day 
in the year for his family ; but he mentioned no reason other 
than that just given. . . . 

Soon after daylight Nelson, who, according to his custom, 
was already up and dressed, had gone on dtick. Ho wore as 
usual his admiral’s frock coat, on tlx*, left breast of which were 
stitched the stars of four diffeu’ent Orders that he always boro. 
It was noticed" that ho did not wear his sword at Trafalgar, 
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aVJiougli it lay ready for him on the cabin table; and it ia 
Hiip})osed lie forgot to cail for it, aa this was the only instance 
in wliicli lie was ^known not to carry it when engaged. At 
abrint six o’clock he BUmmoned Captain Blackwood on board 
the “ Victory.” 

Blackwood found him in good but very calm spirits, pre- 
ficcnpirjd with tlj/j movements of the albes, and the probable 
results of his own plaK of attack. Ho frequently asked, “ What 
would you consider a victory?” Blackwood amswered: “Con¬ 
sidering the handsome way in which the battle is offered by the 
enemy, their apparent determination for a fair trial of strength, 
and tlio proximity of the land, 1 think'if fourteen ships are 
captured, it will be a glorious result.” . . . 

At seven o’chjck Nelson had retinnuni from the poop to the 
c.ahin, for .at that hour was made in his,private journal the last 
entry of occurrences, — “At seven the.combined fleets yvearing 
ill sace-ession.” Here it seems likely that he laid down the pen, 
for, when he was found writing again, some hours later, it was to 
complete the long record of experiences and of duties, with words 
that summed up, in lit and most touching expression, the self- 
diivotion of a life already entering the shadow of deatli. 

Between eight and nine o’clock the other frigate 90 m- 
manders came 011 board the “ Victory ”; aids-de-cam}), as it 
were, waiting to the last moment to receive such orders Jis 
might require more extensive wording, or precise explanation, 
than is supplied by the sententious" jihrases of the .signal bock. 
Blackwood liiniself, a ca])tain of long standing find of tried 
aliility, was in fact intrusted contingently with no small share 
of the pow'or and discretion of tlie commander in chief. “ He 
not only gave me command of all the frigates, but he also gave 
me a latitude, seldom or ever given, that of making any use^I 
] (leased of his name, in ordering any of the sternmost line-of- 
liattle ships to dp what struck rne as best.” While thus waifc- 
yig, the captains accompanied the admiral in an inspection 
which lie made of tfie decks and batteries of the flagship. He 
nddresftod llio crew at their several quarters, cautioned them 
against firing a single shot without being sure of their object- 
and to the ollicers he expressed himself as highly satisfied with 
the arrangements made. * 

McaiiAvliile the two fleets were forming, as best they could 
with the scanty breeze, the order in which eStch meant to meet 
the shock of battle. The British could not range themaelves 
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in regular columns without loss of time that was not to oe 
thrown away. They advanced rather m two elongated grouj)s, 
all under full sail, even to stutlding sails on both sides, the 
place of each ship liei.ig determined chiefly by her speed, or, 
perhaps, by some fortuitous advantage of position wJien tho 
movement liegan. The groat point was to get tho heads of the 
columns into action as soon as possible, to brerk uji the enemy’s 
order. Tliat done, those which followed could bo trusted to 
complete the business on the general linos prescribed by Nedson. 
Collingwood’s ship, tho “ Royal Sovereign," being but a few 
days out from home, and freshly coi)pered, easily took the lead 
in her own division. “After her came tho “ IJclleisle," also a re¬ 
cent arrival off Cadiz, blit an old Mediterranean cruiser" whicli 
had accompanied Nelson in the recent chase to die West Indies. 
I!j)on those two ships, ns upon tlie heads of all columns, fell 
tho weight of destruction from the enemy’s resistam’v'. 

The “Victory,” always a fast ship, had likewise little difli- 
culty in keejhng her place at iIk^ front. Rlackwood, having 
failed to get Nelson on hoard his own frigivte, and realizing the 
exposure insc])arable from the position of leader, venlnred, at 
about lialf-piust nin(<, when still six miles from the enemy, to 
urge that one or two sliijis should bo permitted to precede the 
“Victory.” Nelson gave a eondit.ional assent—“Let tbem 
gb,” if they can. The “ Temeraire,” a tliree-deeker, being 
close boljind,' was liailed to go ahe.ad, and endeavored to do so; 
Im'. at tlie same moment the admiral gave an indication of how 
little disposed he was to yield either time or position. The 
lee lower studding sail hapjiening to he liadly set, tlie lifiuten- 
ant of tho forecastle iiad it taken in, mciining to rtiset it; 
whicli Nelson oliserving, ran forward and rated liim severely 
for. delaying the slnji’s progress. Anything much less useful 
than a lee lower studding sail Is hard to imagine, but by this 
lime the admiral was getting very restive. “About ten 
o’clock.”says Blachwood, “Lord Nolson’.s anxiety\o closr witk 
the enemy became very apparent: ho frcfjuently remark ed that 
iliey put a good face upon it: but always quickly added; 
vVll give them such a dressing as they never had before.’ ” 

Seeing that tho “Temeraire” could not pass the “Vic¬ 
tory” in time to lead into tho hostile order, unless thp flagship 
gave way, Blackwood, feeling perhaps tliat lie mighi wear out 
his own privilege, void Hardy he ought to say to tho admiral 
that, unless the ** Victory ” shortened sail, the other ships could 
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ijfit ffot into place; but Hardy naturally demurred. In any 
event, it was not just the sort of proposition that the captain 
of till) ship would, wish to make, and it was very doubtful how 
Nelson might take it. This tlie latter soon showed, however ; 
for, as the “ Teinerairo ” jiainfully crawled up, and her bows 
doubled on the “ Victory’s” quarter, he hailed her, and speak¬ 
ing as he alwaystlid with a slight nasal 'ntouation, said : “I’ll 
thank yon, (la})t?iin Karvey, to keep in your proper station, 
which is astern of the ‘ Victory.’ ” The same concern for the 
admiral's personal safety led the assembled officers to comment 
anxiously Ujion the conspicuous mark offered by his blaze of 
decorations, knowing ns they did that the enemy’s sliips 
swarmed with soldiers, tliat among them were many sharp- 
shnotors, ajid thflt the action would bo close. None, however, 
liked to aj»])roach him with the sugge?»tion tliat lie sliould take 
a,uy precaution. At length the surgeniif wliose jiain^ul duty it was 
a few hours later to wat ch over the sad fiililllment of his appre¬ 
hensions, said that he would run the risk of his Lordship’s dis¬ 
pleasure ; but before he could fnid a fitting opportunity to speak, 
a sliot ffew over the “ Victory,” and the admiral directed all not 
stationed on deck to go to their quarters ' No remark thcreforo 
was made ; but it is more likely that Nelson would have resented 
the warning than that he would have heeded it. 

The Frenidi and Spanish fleets, being neither A homogeneous 
nor a well-c.xcrcised mass, experienced even greater difficulty 
than the llritish in forming their array ; and the matter wal, to 
tliem of more consoqucnce, for, lus the defensive has an advan¬ 
tage in tlio careful preparations he may make, so, if he fail to 
nccomjdish them, lie lia.s little to cornjiensato for the loss of the 
initiative, whieh he has yielded his opponent. The formatifin 
at which they ajmed, the custoniary order of battle in that 
day, w’as a long, straight, single column, presenting from end to 
end an unbroken succession of batteries, close to one another 
• and clear towards^tbe foe, so that all the ships should sweep 
with their guns the sea over which, nearly at right angles, the 
hostile columns were advancing. Instead of this, embarrassed 
by bolli lack of wind and lack of skill, their maneuvers result'^d 
in a curved line, concave to the enemy’s approach, — the honis 
of the cr^iscent thus formed being nearer to the latter. Colling- 
wood noted that this disposition facilitated a convergent tire 
upon the assailants, the heads of whose cohimns were hearing 
down on the allied center; it docs not sedm to have been 
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remarked that the two horns, or winpfs, being to windward of 
the center, also had it more in their power to support the latter 
— a consideration of very great importance. Neither of these 
advantages, however, tvas due to contrivance. The order of the 
combined fleets was th« result merely of an unsuccessful effort 
to assume the usual lino of battle. The ships distributed along 
the crescent lay irregularly, sometimes two and three abreast, 
masking each other’s tire. On the other'hand, ev ui this irreg¬ 
ularity iiad some compensaiioiis, for a British vessel, attempting 
to pass through at such a place, fell at once into a swarrn of 
encraie.'i. From Lornjto horn wuis about five miles. Owing to 
the liglitness of the breeze, the allies carried a good deal of sail, 
a departure from the usual l)attle practice. This was necessary 
in order to enable them to keep their places at .fll, but it also had 
the effect of Ininging them continually, though very gradual]}^ 
nearer Ca^^iz. Seeing tliis. Nelson signaled to ToUingwoc'd, 
“ J intend to j>ass through the van of the enemy’s lino, to prevent 
hiin from getting into Oadiz,” and the course of the “Victory,” 
for tills purpose, was cliangod a little to tlie northward. 

After tliis, to^yitrds eleven o’clock, Nelson went below to 
the cabin. It was bisJiabit, when an engagement wms oxpecteil, 
to liiive Jill the bulkheads u])on the fighting decks taken doAvn, 
Und those of liis own ajiartmcnts doubtless had been removed 
at^least as soon as the enemy’s sailing was signaled j but it was 
possible, lo ohtain some degree of privacy by hanging screens, 
Avifich could be Imrried out of the way at the last moment. 
The “Victory” did not come under fire till 12.fS0, so that at 
eleven slie would yet be three mile's or more distant from tlie 
^ enemy, and screens could still remain. Siiortly after he en- 
tm’cd, the signal lieutenant, wlio had been by Jiis side all iho 
m.Ox'niiig, followed him, partly to make an olli dal report, partly 
.toprefep a personal request. He was the ranking lieutenant 
on board, but had not been permi'ted to exercise ^be jollities of first 
lieutenant, because Nelson soq|ie time befocii, to avoid cor slant 
changes in that important 8tath)n, had ordered that ti'.e per- 
,8ou then occupying it should so continue, notwithstandbig the 
seniority of any who might afterwards join. Now' that battle 
was at hand, the oldest in rank wished to claim the position, and 
'to gam tho'-reward that it insur(;d after a victory,—‘a request 
natural and not imj>roper, but more suited for the retirement 
of the cabin than for the publicity of the deck. 

Entering the cabin, the officer paused at the threshold, for 
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NMson wa« on his kxiees writing. Tlie words, the la.st that he 
ever poniie.d, were written in the private diary he habitually 
k(:]>t, in which w't>re noted observations and reflections upon 
occiiiTonces, mingled witli occasional self-communings. 

T hey followed now, without break of space, or paragraph, upon 
the last incident recorded — “At seven the enemy wearing in 
succession ” — and they ran thus : — 

“ May the Great (^hKl, w'hom I worship, gr?:nt to my Coun¬ 
try, and for the benefit of Phirope Ti general, a great and glUri- 
ons victory; and may no misconduct in any one tarntsh it; 
and may humanity after vintory be the predominant feature in 
the Hrilisli fleet. For myself, individually, 1 commit my life 
to Him who mrulo mo, and may ITis blessing light upon my 
endeavors for starving my Gnmtry faithfull}". To Mini I re¬ 
sign myself and the just cause wdiich is intrusted to me to 
defend. Aimm. Amen. Amen.” 

The ollicer, Lieutenant i\asco, waited quietly till Nelson 
rose from his knees, and then made his necessary report; but, 
althougb his fiituT’c prospe(;t8 hung upon the wish ho had to 
expre.ss, he refrained -with singular delicacy from intruding it 
n})on the preoeenjiation of mind evideneeu hy the attitude in 
which he had found Ins commander. The latter soon after¬ 
wards folloAvod liim to the pooj>, whore lilackwood was stid 
awaiting his final instruct urns. To him Nelson said, “I will 
now arnnsc the fleet with a signal;” and lie askfed if he did 
not think there was one yet wanting, lilae.k'vood royd'icd 
that the wlntle fleet seemed very clearly to understand what 
they iverc about, and were vying wdth each other to got a.s near 
as possible to the leaders of the columns. IIpon this succeeded 
the celebrated signal, tiie development of which to its finjil ’ 
Avording is a little iinecrtain. Gomparing tlio various aCcounM 
of witnesses, it seems probably to have been as folloAA-s. Ncl- 
.son mused for a, little while, as one wdio phrases a thought in 
his owra mind befoj'o uttering it, and then said, “Suppose we 
telegraidi, ‘Nelson oonfides that every man will do his duty.’” 
fii this form it was the call of the leader to the followers, the 
])ersonal appeal of one who trusts to those in Avhom he trust*;, 
a feeling particularly characteristic of the speaker, whose strong 
hold oveivotl)ers lay above all in the transparent and unswerv¬ 
ing faith he showed in their loyal support; and to arouse it 
now in full force he used the watchword “duty,” sure that the 
chord it struck in him would find its quick response in every 
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luan of the Biiiiic blood. T];e officer to wlwm the remark wfia 
made suggested “England” instead'of ‘kelson.” To the 
fleet it could have made no difference,—^to them the two 
names meant the same*thing; but Nelson accepted the change 
with dcdigliL “Mr. Pasco,” he called to the signal oiheer, “I 
wish to say to the fleet, ‘ England cmilides tliat every man will 
do hisMuty; ’ ” and hy added, “ You must be quick, for 1 have 
one more to ma]te, which is for close «koLioiir’ 'j'his remark 
shews that the coluiuns, and particularly (luUiugwood’s ship, 
were already nearing the enemy. Pasco answered, “If your 
Lordship will permit me to substitute ‘cx.peotfl’ for ‘confides,’ 
it will be sooner competed, because ‘expects’ is in the v'oi'cbu- 
lary, and ‘confides’ must be spelt.” Nelson re])liod liMstily, 
but apj)arently satisfied, ‘iThat wfill do, Pasico, make it di¬ 
rectly ; ” but the slighyy mandatory “cx])ects” is less repre¬ 


sentative of ,tho authoi;, f>f this reiiowumd senUmet' 
cordial and sympathetic “ confides.” It is “ Allez,” ri 


than the 
ather than 


“ Alloiis ”; 3 et even so, become iiow' the voice of the distant 
motherland, it carries with it the sliade of reverence, as well 
' as of afl’cctioii, which patriotism exa(ds. 

It is Said that* Cyllingwood, frequently testy, and at the 
moment preoccupied with the approaching collision with the 
S^)anisl' thrce-declicr he had marked ft)r his opponent, ex¬ 
claimed imj)»tiently wlien the first luimher w^ciit aloft, “I wish 
Nelson woutld stop sigjialing, as we know well enougli what 
^W#liave to the ^wo lifelong friends, who were not 

again to look each other in the faee, soon passed to oiJicr 
thoughts, such as men gladly recall when death Ijas jiarted 
them. When the whole signal was reported to him, and checjs 
* resounded along the liije.s, (Jollingw'ood cordially cx[)rcsscd liis 
satisfaction. A, few moments later, ^yisL at inxm, tin; 
Frencli sliip “ Fougueux,” the secoml asleru ol the “ Santa Ann,” 
for whil^h the “ Royal* Sovereign ” was steering, tired at the 
latter tlie first guii of the battle. As })_^a ctaitmon i}n[>ulsq 
the ships of all the nations engaged lioisted their colors, cud the 
admirals their flags, — a courteous and chivalrous sMuio pre- 
*^ding the mortal encounter. For txm minutes the “Royal 
Sovereign ” advanced in silence, the one center of the hostile 


• fire, <upon ^hich were fixed all eyes, as yet wdthout ^danger of 
tlleir own to distrpct. As she drew near the two shi]>s between 
which she iritendoA to pass,Nelson exedairaed admiringly, “See 
how th^t noble fellow Ooliingwood carries his ship into action.” 
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Ai iil)ont the s.'uno instant Collingwood was laying to liis flag 
cai)lair), “ Kotheihaffi, what would Nelson give to be here ! ” . 

Tiioso tilings being done, Nelson said to Blackwood, “Now 
I can do no more. We must trust to tli^ great Disiioser of all' 
events, and to the justice of our cause. I thank God for thk 
great oj>[)ortunity of doing my duty.” When hi4 last signal’ 
liad been acknowleilged by a few .ships in the van, the avlmiral 
diniciinl Pa.siio t('»*make. that for close action, and to keep it up. 
'I'his was aci'ordingly hoisted on board the lliigship, wdiere it 
was flying still as she disapi)eHred into the smoke of the battle, 
and so remained till shot aw’ay. The “Victory” was about 
two miles from the “ Royal Sovereign ” vlien the hitter, at ten 
niiiiutes past twelve, bi’okc through the, allied order, and she 
Jiad still a mile JWid a half to go bef^ire she lierself (amid riiach 
it. At twenty minutes past tw^elve Villeneuve’s flagship, the 
“ Bucentaur(s” of eighty guns, fired a shot at lim-, to try the 
range. It fell sliort. A few minules later a .second wVis flred, 
w'hich drop}»cil alongsid(’'.. The distance then was a mile and a 
(piarUu’. Two or three hdlowed in rapid succession and passed 
over the “Victory.” Nelstm then turned to Blackwood and 
directed him and Cajdain ITowso of tlie “Sirius” to,return to 
their ships, but in so doing to pass along tlie column and Udl 
the captains be (b'pended np(m tlicir (jxortion.s to get into adtioji 
as (juickly as ])os.sible. lie then bade them agaip to go away. 
Blackw'ood, wlio vvas standing hy liim at the forward end of 
the jamp, took his liand, and said*, “I trust, my Lord, that^cm • 
jnv return to the ‘ Victory,’ wliich will be as soon as imssible, I 
shall jind your Lordship well and in })Osse.ssion of twenty 
jirize.H.” Nelson replied, “God bles.s yon, Blackwood, 1 shall 
never speak to you again.” 

The “Victory” was all the time advancing, the, feeble 
breeze urging her progress, which was helped also by lier 
lurching through the heavy following* swell that prevailed.’ 
Jlefore, Blackwood could leave her, a shot passed through the 
main topgallant saiT^ and the ren»o proclaimed to the eager e 3 ’^e 8 
of the'foes that the ship was fairly under their guns. There¬ 
upon everything about the “ Bucentaure,” some seven or eight* 
shijis, at least, opened upon this single enemy, as the allied real* 
and cent(ir liad upon the “ Royal Sovereign ” ; for it was in;iper- 
ative to stop her wa}', if possible, or at least to deaden it, and 
80 to delay as long as might be the momeijit when she could 
bring her broadside to bear effectively. During the forty 
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minutes tluii followed, the “ Victory ” was an iinresisiin" iagr- 

gqjt to her enginies, and hcf speed, siow enougli at the first, 
dcireased continually as the hail of shot riddled the sails, or 
stripped them from the yards. Kvery studding-sail hooin was 
shot away close to the yardarms, and thi.s light canvas, invalu¬ 
able in so fafnt a wind, fell helplessly into the water. During 
these ti'ying moments, Mr. Scott, the admirars pnidic secretary, 
was struck by a roumf shot while talking witjr Captain Hardy, 
and instantly kilfed. Those standing by sought tT) remove tlm • 
body wdthuut drawing Nelson’s attention to the loss of one so 
closely associated with him; but the admiral had noticed the 
fall. “Is that poor iScott,” he said, “who is gone*”’ I'iio 
clerk who took the dead man’s place was killed a few moments 
later by the wind of a ball,^though his person '^ais untouched. 

The “ Victory” continuing to forgo slowdy ahead, dcsj)ite 
her injuries, and pointing evidently for the flagsliip of the hos¬ 
tile iHuifmauder in chief, the 8hi[)S round the latter, to mte 
James’ striking phrase, now “closed like a forest,” The 
nearer the Hritisli -wssel drew, the better Jiecessarily became 
, the enemies’ aim. Just as she got within about five hundred 
yards — qparter of«a.niilc—from the “ Ihicentaure’s” beam, the 
miz'/cn topmast was shot away. At the same, time the wheel 
was hit and shattc.wd, so that the ship had to be steered from 
bylow, a inaUcr that so(m became of little importance. A 
C(.>4i])le of mantes more, eight marines were carried off by a 
^ii^le projectile, while standing drawn up on the poop, wherc- 
u[ion Nelson*ordered tlie survivors to be dispersed Jiboiit tlie 
dock. J’resently a shot, coming iji through the ship’s side, ranged 
aft on the quarter-deck towards the admiral and Captain Hardy, 
^between whom it passed. On its way it struck tlie forebraco 
bijts —^ heavy block of timber — carrying thcnco a showmr of 
spmiters, one of which bruised Hardy’s foot. iTIic two officers, 
^'ho weie walking together, stopped, and looked inquiringly 
at each other. Seeing that no harm was done,'Nelson smiled, 
but sai^f, “This is too warm W)rk, Hardy,last long.’’ He" 
then praised the cool resolution of the se.araen around, him, 
compelled to endure this murderous fire without present reply. 
Hfe had never, he said, seen better conduct. Twenty men had 
.so'far been killj^ and thirty wounded, with not a shot fired 
’from their guns. 

Still the ship closed the “ Bucentaure.” It had been Nel¬ 
son’s purpose argl desire to make her his special antagonist, 
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Uicauso of Vilk'iieuve’s fla{^; hut to do so required room for 
tho “ Victory” to turu iViider the Vrench vessel’s stern, and* to 
coiue iq» lilougside. As she drew near, Hardy, scanning the 
Ijostile aiTiiy, saw tliree ships crowded together behind and 
heyoiul tlie “ Bueentaure.” He reported to Nelson that Ife 
could go cIoBO under her stern, but could Jiot round-to along’- 
side, nor puss through tJie line, without running on boiird one 
of these. Tho Vulinirrl rejdied, “ I cannot help it, it does not 
signify widen wo run on board of. Ho on board which you 
please: take your ehoico.” At one o’clock the bows of tho 
‘‘Victory” crossed l.lie wake of tho “ Bueentaure,” by Avhose 
stei'ii she passfid withiji thirty feet, thfe projecting yardarms 
gru/diig the eneiny’s rigging. One after another, as they boro, 
the <louljle-shoUed guns tore through tho woodwork of the 
French shij), tho smoke, driven hack, |illiiig the lower decks of 
the “ Victory,” wliilo i)e)‘Hons on the U 2 )pcr deck, including 
Nclscm liirnself, were covered with the dust which' rose In 
clouds fi’om the wreck. .From the relatiA'’e positions of the tAVo 
vessels, the siiot ranged from end to end o'l the “ Bueentaure,” 
and the injury was tremendous. TAventy guns A\‘ero at once * 
dismounted, and the Joss ])y that .single'<.i.scharge> was esti- 
inattK], by the French, at lour hnmlred men. Loavung tho 
further care of tlio enemy’s flagship to ht^'r followers, sUcui^o 
that they would give duo hoed to the admirat^s order, that 
“ every effort must be made to cajiture tho hostile command'er 
in chief,” the “Victory” put hCr helm Aip, inclinfng to Jthef 
right, and ran on board a French seventy-four, tlio “Uedoubt- 
ablo,” Avhosc guns, as well as those of the French “Nejffune,” 
had ])een busily playing upon her hitherto. At 1.10 she lay 
along the port side of the “ Redoubtable,” the two shii>s falling' 
off with their licads to the eastward, and moving slowdj’' bo,fore 
tlie wind to the (^ast-soutl»east. * 

Iji the duel which ensued betwc(3a these two, iii whicH 
/Nelsop fell,.?die'disparity, so far as weight of battery Ayas con¬ 
cerned, w^as all against the FreRch ship; but tho latter, while 
greatly overmatched at tho guns, much the greater part of 
Avhich were below deck, was markedly superior to her antago¬ 
nist in small-arm fire on the upper deck, and especially aloft, 
Avhere she had many musketeers stationed. Nelson ^himself was 
averse to the employment of men in that position, tAinking the 
danger of fire greater than the gain, but the result on this day 
was fatal to very many of the “Victory’s ” men as well as to 
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himBelf. As tlid ship’s place in the battle was fixed for the 
moment, nothing now remained to be ck>nc, except for the crews 
to ■’ply their weapons till the end was reached. The admirjd 
and the captain, their, parts of direction and guidanco being 
finished, walked back and forth together on the quarter-deck, 
vm the side iarthest from the “ Redoubtable,” where there was 
a clear^space of a little over twenty feet in length, fore and aft, 
from the wheel to the hatch ladder leadhig down to the cabin. 
The mizzen top of the Redoubtable,” garnished with shsirp- 
shooters, was about fifty feet above them. Fifteen niiimUjs 
after the vessels came together, as the two officers were walk¬ 
ing forward, ami bad i!early reached the usual place of v uruiug, 
Nelson, who was on Hardy’s loft, suddenly faced left alK)ut. 
Hardy, after taking a step farther, turned also, and saw the 
admiral in the act of falling — on his knees, with liis left hand 
touching the dock ; then^tho arm giving way, he fell on his left 
side.* H was in the exact spot where Siu)tt, the secretary, had 
been killed an hour before. To Hardy’s natural exelainaiioti 
that he hoped he was not badly hurt, ho rt'plied, '■‘I’licy liavo 
done for me at last;” and when the expression of hope was 
repeated, he said again, Yes, my Itackbone is shut lliroiigli.” 
“I felt it break my back,” he told the surgeon, a few miiuitcs 
later. The ball had .struck him on the left shoulder, on the 
fwward part of the epaulette, piercing Hkj lung, whore it se,v- 
ore’<l a large rrtery, and then passed through the spine from left 
-13 fight, lodging finally in the initscles of the back. Although 
there was more than one mortal injury, the immediate aud 
merciful cause of hi.s .speedy death was the internal bleeding 
from tho artery. Within a few inoiucnts of hi.s w'()undiijg .some 
forly officers and men were cut d(nvn by tlie same murderous lire 
fr<Am th'» tops of the enernj^. Indeed, so stripped of jueri wa.s the 
upper dock of the “ Victory” that tho Frencij nbule a movement 
xo board,‘which was repalscd, though \yith heavy loss. 

The stricken hero was at once carried bclovV, hiuaj.sclf cover-, 
mg his face and the decorations^f his coat with hi.s handk ’diief, 
that the sight of their loss might not affect the 8lup’.s company 
^it this critical instant. The cockpit was already cumbered with 
tne wounded and dying, hut the handkerciiief failing from his 
face, the sprgeon recognized him, and came at once to him. 
“ You can (£6 nothing for me, Beatty,” he said ; “I Lave but a 
short time to live.” 'J'he surgeon also uttered the involuntary 
exclamation of eacouragemeiit which rises inevitably to the lip.s 
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at KiHjli a momcTit; but a short ciiamination, and the sufferer’s 
of his sensations, especially the gushing of bipod 
wiliun tljo breast, which was vividly felt, convinced him that 
1 lu re was indeed no hope. “Doctor, 1 am gone,” he said to the 
l»(v. Mr. Scott, the chaidain, who knelt beside him; and then 
adfhid in a low voi(ie, “ 1 have to leave Lady Hamilton, and my 
adoj>tC!d daughter Horatia, as a legacy my country.” . . . 

Nelson now desirecl the surgeons to leave him to the attend¬ 
ant h, as one for whom nothing could bo done, and to give their 
profcissiojial earo whore it •wx)uld be of some avail. In a few 
moments ho recalled the chief surgeon, and sai<i, “I forgot to 
tt;Jl you t hat all ])owcr of motion ajid feeling below ray breast 
are gone ; and v/cm very well know J can live but a short time.” 
From tiic emjjliasis lie placed on liis words, the surgeon saw he 
was thinking of a case of spinal injury to a seaman some months 
before, whicli had proved mortal aftv.r many days’ e-uffcving; 
yet it would seem that, despite the conviction that rested on 
his mind, the love of life, and of all it meant to him, yet clung 
to tJie hope that possibly there might be a reprieve. “ One 
would like to live a little longer,” he murmured ; and added, 
“What would become of poor Lady Hamilton if she knew'^ my 
situation! ” “ lieatty,” he said again, “yoj/. know I am gone.” 

“ My Lord,” rcjilicd the surgeon, with a noble and courtedus 
simplicity, “unhappily for our country, nothing can be done 
for you; ” and he turned away to conceal tJie emotion which 
he could not at once control. “1 know it,” said Nelson. “ I 
feel something rising in niy breast,” putting his hand on his 
left side, “ which tells me 1 am gone. God be praised, I have 
done my duty.” I'o this lallor tlionglit he continually rociirred. 

At about three o’clock, tlie live .ships of the enemy's van, 
passing within .gunslu^t to windward, opened fire upon‘the 
British ships and their pri/.os. The “ Victory ” with lier consorts 
replied. “ phflVictory ! Vie,tory! ” cried the sufferer, “ how you 
distract my poor brain I ” and f^ter a pause added, “ How dear 
life is to all men I ” Tliis distant exchange of shots was ineffec¬ 
tual, except to kill or wound a few more people, hut while it con¬ 
tinued Hardy had to be on deck, for the flag of the commander 
in chief still vested his authority in that ship. During this 
period t.n officer was sent to Collingwoocl to infoirA him of the 
admiral’s condition, and to bear a personal message of farewell 
from the latter; but Nelson had no idea' of transferring any 
portion of his duty until he parted with his life also. 
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A short hour elapsed botsveeti Har'ly’s leaving the cockpit 
and his returning to it, which brings the time to four o'cloc.k. 
Strength had ebbed fast meanwhile, and the end was now very 
iF‘ar; but Nelson was still conscious. The friends again shook 
l ands, and the captain, before releasing his gras]), congratulated 
the dying hero upon tho brilliancy of the victory. It was 
complete, he said. How many were caotnred, it was iiujaw- 
sible to see, but he was certain fourte(3n or fifteen.' The exact 
number p.oved to be eighteen. “•'I'liat is well,” said Nelson, 
but addetl, faithful to his exhaustive ideas of sidheicncy, “i 
bargained for twenty.” Then ho exclaimed, ^^AnoJwr, Hardy, 
anchor!''' Hardy felt the embarrassment of hssuing orders now 
that CoUingwood knew that his chief was in the very arms of 
death ; but Nelson was clearly within his rights. “ 1 su]>poso, 
my Lord,” said tho oapiain, “Admiral Colliiigwood will now 
lake apo.’i himself tho dii^ciion of affairs.” “Not while J live, 

I hope, Hardy,” cried Nelson, and for a moment endeavored, 
ineffectually, to raise himself from the bed. “No. Do you 
, anchor, Hardy.” Cajdain Hardy then said, “Shall we make 
the signal, Sir?” “yes,” answered the admiral, “ for if 1 live, 
Ill anelior.” These words lie repeated several limes, even after 
Hardy had left hinn and the energy of liis manner showed that 
fo|; the moment the sense of duty and of responsibility had 
triiirapbed over his increasing weakness. 

Nelson-now desired his r.tcward, who was in attendanee 
throughout, tvj turn him on bis right side. “1 wish I hud not 
left the deck,” ho murmured; “for I shall soon he gone.” 
Thenceforth he sank rapidly; Ids breathing beeanie oppressed 
. and his voice faint. To Dr. Scott he said, “ Doctor, 1 have not 
been a sinner,” and after a short pause, Jiemeinher that 
I Hivo Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horafia as a legacy to 
My count;j*y—never forget Horatia.” Tins injunction, with 
remembrances to Lady Hamilton and the chih’, he frequently- 
repeated ; and he- charged Scotf. to see Mr.» Hose, and tel\ him * 
— but here pain interrupted his utterance, ami after an j^nter- 
'*'al he simply said, “ Mr. Hose will remember,” alluding to a 
le&ter which he had written him, but which as yet could not 
hate been received. His thirst now increased ; and he called 
for,“drink drink,” “fan, fan,” and “rub, rub,” addressing 
himself in this last case to Dr. Scott, who had been rubbing 
his breast with Jiis’hand, by which some relief was given. 
These werds he spoke in a very raj)id manner, which rendered 
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Ills articulation difficult; but Ii:5 every now and then, with 
evident increase of pain, made a greater effort, and said 
tinctly, “ Thank God, I have done my duty.” This he repeated 
at intervals as long as the power of speech remained. The liust 
words caught by Dr. Scott, who was bending closely over him, 
were, “ (jod and my country.”. . . 

There, surroundc<l by the couipanio:-xs of his triumph, and 
by the trojihics ol his prowess, we leave our ln.ro with his glory. 
Sharer of our mortal weakness, he has bequeathed to us a typo 
of single-minded self-devotion that can never perish. As his 
funeral anlhcin jxroclaimeil, while a natiOjii moui’ned, “ His body 
is buried in [xeace, but his Name livelb for evermore.” Wars 
may cease, but tlio need for heroism shall not depart from the 
earth, while mah remains man and bvil exists to be redressed. 
Wherever danger has to be faced or d,ity to be done, at cost to 
self, men will draw inspiration from' the name»and ideeda 
Nelson. 
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(From th(j “ HLUory «>[ Urcpco.’') *' 

[I'iUNsi CoKTTi's; A (iornian liisU)riiUi ami iiroha>oli*frist ;,^boni iu 18M. 'Up 
was I,Ik* fniindc.r of tlio (ioniiai! liisfit.iiUf of ArchtHolo^y at Athens, and has «i>n- 
(ributod nim-h to tlic c-npital of kuowled'p coiii-,L'rmn5( life in Amrient Greece^. 
Ill' was a fliionl writer, a<lopt in the art of aeconmiodatinf; his "ityltj to the caar- 
actiT of Ids roadeis. Ho wrote a “ Greek History,” also a ” History of Athens.” 
His ” I'eloiionnesiiS” deids witli Ihn ardiaiolotiical niniains in ami abont tliat 
eily.j 

Tuk liistoiy of a nation is b}' no means to bo regarded solely 
as a consequence of Ihe natural conditibu of its local habitatiaha. 
But thus muchdt is easy to perceive: a formation of soif as 
jieculiar as that commanding tlie basin of the Archipelago ma^ 
well give a>pecLliar direction to the development of the history 
of its inhabitants. » 

li* Asia, great complexes of countries possess a history com¬ 
mon to all of them. 'Phore one nation raises itself over a mul¬ 
titude of others, and in every case decrees “of fate fall, to which 
vast regions, Avith their millions of inhabitants, ai-e uniformly, 
subjected. Against a history of this kind ever/Tootbreadth 
of Greek land rises in protest. There the ramifi6ation of the 
mount,ains has formed a series of cantons, every one of which has 
received a natural call and a natural right to a separate e'xistence. 

' Hy poriuibuiou of the PuhliKhors, Manioillan & Co., Ltd. 
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The villagers of wide plains c|uail at the thought of defend¬ 
ing their laws and property against aa overpowering force of 
arnls; they submit to what is the will of heaven, and the sur¬ 
vivor tranquilly builds himself a new hut near tlie ruins of tJie 
old. But where the land which has been with difficulty culti¬ 
vated is belted by mountains with lofty ridges and narrow 
passes, which a little band is able to hold against a multit ude, 
there men receive, together with these wja})oii3 of defense, the 
courage for using them. In the members of every local fc<lera- 
tion arise.s the fooling of belonging together by the will and 
command of God ; the common state grows by itself out of the 
hamlets of the valley;'and in every such state there springs 
up at the same time a consciousness of an independence fully 
justified before God and mar. He who desires to enslave such 
a land must attack anil conquer it anew in every one of its 
mountain valleys, lii thq worst case the summits of the moun¬ 
tains and inaccessible caves are able to shelter the remnant ol 
the free inhabitants of the land. 

But, besides the jiolilical independence, it is also the mul¬ 
tiplicity of culture, manners, and language characteristic of 
Ancient Greece Avhioh it is impossible to conceive as existent 
without the raultiplicitous fonii.'itioii of its territory, for with¬ 
out the barriers of tiic mountains the various elements compos¬ 
ing its populat’on would have early lost their individuality hy 
coirtact with mo another. 

Now Hellas is not only a secluded and well-guarded coun¬ 
try, but, on the other hand, again, moi'e open to eoraineree than 
any other country of the ancient world. For from three sides 
tlie sea j)enetratcs into all parts of the countiy; and a\ bile it 
i.3CUstoms men's eyes to greater acuteness and their minds to 
higMer enterprise, never ceases to excite their fancy for the sea, 
which, in regions where no ice binds it during the whole course 
oi the ye.ur, effects an ii.oomparably closer union between t.ho 
lands than is the case with the inhospitable inland cas (4 the 
North. If it is easily agitated, it is also easily calmed .'’gain; 
its dangers aro diminished by the multitude of safe ba^s for 
anchorage, which the mariner may speedily reach at the ap- 
proWh of foul weather. They are further decreased by the 
transparent dearness of the atmosphere, which allows the 
mariner at u ay time to recognize the guiding poinbs of his 
course at a distance of as many as twelve miles, and at night 
spreads over his 4iead a cloudless sky, where the rising and 
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sottini? of the stars in peaceful tranquillity regulate the business ' 
of peasant and mariner The winds are the legislators of the 
weather; but even they, in these latitudes, submit to certain 
rules, and only rarely rise to the vehemence of desolating hur¬ 
ricanes. Never, except in the short winter season, is there my 
uncertain irregularity in wind and weather; the coinmenc)- 
inent. of the fair season — the safe months, as the ancienta 
cjalled it—briiigs with it an immutable law followed by the 
winds in tbo entire Archipelago: every niorning the north 
wind arises from the coasts of Tlirace, and pjisses over the 
whole island sea; so that men were accustomed to designate 
idl the regions lying beyond that of ^hese coasts as the side 
beyond tlm north wind. This is the wdnd which once carried 
Miliiades to Lemnos, and at all times secured advantages of 
such inij)f>]'tan(!e to tlioso who commanded tiie northern coasts. 
Oflcn tliese winds (the Etesian) fo!r weehs together assume 
ilie chara(;tcr of a storm, and when'the sky is clear*-wa/es^ of 
froth a])pcar as far as the eye can see; but the winds are 
regular enough to bo free from danger, and they subside at 
snnset; tlien the sea becomes smooth, and air and w'^ater tran- 
(juil, till almost imperceptibly a slight ,contrary wind arises, 
a l)re(v/.e from th(‘, south. When tlie mariner at ilSgina be- 
comes aware of this he weighs anchor, and drops in«';o the 
1’incus in a b'w hours of the night. This is the sea brqezo 
sting by the poets of antiquity, ami now called the Embates, 
whose approach is ever mild, Hof<„ and salutary. The currenjs 
fiassing along the coasts facilitate navigation in the gulfs”and 
sounds of tlie sea; the flight of migratory birds, the shoals of 
tunny fish reappearing at fixed seasons of the year, serve as 
welcome signs for the mariner. The regularity in the who^ 
life of nature and in the motion of air and sea, the mild and 
humane chara(|i.er of the yEgean, essentially contributed to 
make the inhabitants of its coast iisQ it with the fullest couri- 
dence, and.livr on and with it. 

Men soon learr, all the seerpts of the art of river navigation 
to an end, but never those of navigating the sea; the differ¬ 
ences between dwellers on the banks of a river soon vanish by 
mutual contact, whereas tlie sea suddenly brings the greatest 
(iontrasis together; strangers arrive, who havu been living 
under «.iother sky and according to other laws : t^re ehsuQs an 
endless comparing, learning, and teaching, and the more remu¬ 
nerative the interchange of the produce of different countries, the 
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more restlcHsly tb3 human mind labors victoriously to oj^poso tho 
dangers of tho sea by a constant succession of new inventions. 

The Euphrates and tho Nile from year to year offer the same 
advantages to the population on their bank«, and regulate its 
occupations in a constant monotony, which makes it possible for 
centuries to pass over the land without any change taking place 
in the essential habits of the lives of its inhabitants. Revolu¬ 
tions occur, hut no development, and mummyliko, the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Egyptians stagnates, enshrouded in tho valley of tho 
Nile; they count the monotonous beats of tho pendulum of 
time, but time contaius nothing for them; they possess a chro¬ 
nology, but no liistory in the full sense of the word. Such a 
death in life is not permitted by the flowing waves of tho 
jEgean, which, as soon as commerce and mental activity hav(^ 
been once awakened, unceasingly continues ailU develops thorn. 

Lastly, with regard to the natural gifts of the soil, a great 
fliffjrei.ee ptvivailed betfv^ceii the eastern and western half of the 
land of Greece. The Atlieniaii had only to ascend a few hours’ 
journey from the mouths of tho rivers of Asia Minor to assure 
himself how much more remunerative agriculture was there, 
and to admire and envy the deep layers of most fertile soil in 
Aiolis and Ionia. Thu’o the growth of both plants and animals 
mar ifested greater lux-uriance, the intercourse, in tho wide plains 
incomparably greater facility. We know how in the Eurt)j»eaM 
ei)imtry the plains are only let in between the mountains like 
furrows fT nari'ow basins, or, as it were, washed on to their ex- 
tremest ridge ; and the single passage from one, valley to the 
other led over lofty ridges, which men were obliged to open up 
for themselves, and then, with uiispeaka))le labor, to provide 
with paths for beasts of burden and vcliicle.s. 'Hie waters of 
the plains were equally grudging of the blessings expected from 
them. Far the greater number of tliem iu summer were dried- 
up five':s, sous of tho Nereides dying in their youth, according 
to the version of mythology ; and although t,y,e drought in the 
country is incomparably greater now thuR it wa.i in fneieni 
times, yet, since men remer-bered, the veins of waU > of tho 
Ilissus, as well as of the Inachus, had licen hidden under a dry 
bed of pebbles, Y-et this excessive drmight is again accoinpa- 
liied by a superabundance of water, whi(ih, stagnating in one 
place in tf .e basin of a valley, in anotlier between mouiitains and 
sea, renders the air pestiferous and cultivation diflicult. Every¬ 
where there wag ai call for labor and a struggle. And yet at 
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lirtw early iidate would Greek hiaipry have come to an end had 
its only theater been urukr the skies of Ionia ! It was, after all, 
only in I'luropeun Hellas that the fullness of energy of which 
tlie nation was callable came to light, on that soil so much more 
sjnu ingly endowed by nature ; here, after all, men’s bodies re¬ 
ceived a more powerful, and their minds a freer, development 
liere the countiy which they made their own, by drainage, and 
cnibankmoiit, and artifF'ial irrigation, became their native land 
in a fuller sense than the land on the opposite shore, where the 
gifts of (lod droppeid into men’s laps without any effort being 
necessary for their attainment. 

Thus tlie special advantages of the Ihiid of Greece consist 
in tlie measure of its natural properties. Its inhabitant enjoys 
the full blessings of the South ; he i.3 rejoiced and animated by 
the warm splendor of its skies, by tlie .“,erene atmosphere of its 
days, and the refreshing mildness of it% nights. Hjs necessaries 
of life he easily obtains from land and sea ; nature and climate 
train him in temperaiiee. His country is billy; but his lulls, 
instead of being rude heights, arc arable and full of pastures, 
juid thus act as the guardians of liberty. He dwells in an island 
country, blessed with all the advantages of sduthern (.oasts, yet 
enjoying at the snme time the benefits proper to a vast and un- 
intcrrnpled complex of territory. Earth and water, hill and 
plain, drought and damp, the snowstorms of Thi«*i(‘e and tll’e 
lieat of a tropical sun — all the e.ontrasts, all the forms of the 
life of nature, combine in the groatelit variety of wavs to awaken 
and move the mind of man. Hut as these contrasts all dissolve 
into a liighcr harmony, wliich embraces tlie entire coast and 
island country of the Archipelago, so man was led to complete 
the measure of harmony between the e.ontrasts which animate 
conscious life, between enjoyment and labor, between the 
snal and the spirifual, between thought and feeling. 

The innate powers of a piece of ground only become d|)parent 
)vlien tjie pl^ d.s (treated for it by nature drive the fibers of their 
roots into it, and develop, on the^site so happily discovered, in 
tlie fuK favor of light and air, the whole fullness of their nat¬ 
ural powers. In the life of jilants the scientific investigator is 
able to show how the particular components of the soil favor 
each particular organization; in the life of nationV a deeper 
mystery surrounds the connection between a TiOMitry and iia 
history. ^ 
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THE BATTLE OF LEUCTllA. 

By GEOriGE GROTE. 

(From “A History of Greece.”) 

[Gboroe Grotk : An EnHlisb historian ; i>oni in Olay Hill, Kent, Novcinher 
17,17,14. He wa.s one of the creiitcst scliolars of the century in classies and lotric, 
His “ flistory of Greece ” (12 vols., w.as pie first ever written fn)in a 

democratic point of view. ” IM.ato ” ami “ Anatotlo ” are iuhohl, ids l)est worha. 
lie died in I . don, June 18, 1871.] 

While others were comforted by the hope of superhuman 
(lid, Epaminoudas, to \,’h()in the order of the coming battle iiad 
been confided, took care tliat no Jiuinan jirecautioiiH should bo 
wanting. His task was anhious; for not only, were his troojis 
dispirited, wliile those ('f the enemy wore eonfident, hut tlieir 
iiumberr, v/ere inferior, ayd some of the Bmotiaiis ]H'oscnt wore 
hardly even Inistworthy. W^liat the exact numbers were on 
either side we are not permitted to know. Diodorus a.ssigiis 
about dOOO men to tne Thebans; Plutarch slates the numbers 
of Cleombrotus at 11,000. Witliout placing faith in these fig¬ 
ures, we 800 good reason foi- believing that the ''I'lioban total 
was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
si rove to make n{> by skillful tactics, and by a combi nation at 
iLat time no^el its wmll :ts ingtmious. In all former Grecian 
bifltles, the opposile armies ha<i been drawm U[> in line, and 
' nml fought along the whole line ; or at least snob had lietm the 
intention of the generals — and if it was not realized, the eanso 
was to bo sought in accidents of tlic ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldier.s. Depart¬ 
ing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayeil bis troops so as 
Ir bring his own left to hear witli irre.sistible force uiJon the 
Spartan right, and to keef» hack the rest of 12s firniy compara¬ 
tively o^it of action. Knowing that Cleombrotus, wdtli tlie 
Spartans and all the official persons, would he'^on Hio right of^ 
their owni line, he calculated <that, if sucdlissful on tJiis point 
against the best troops, he should find little resistance ir«m the 
remainder. Accordingly ho placed ou his owm leil wing chosen 
'iljieban hoplites, to the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with 
Pelopidas a^d the Sacred Band in f ront. H is order of ad vance was 
disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep colufhn on the 
left should join bat^o first, while the centeraud right kept compar¬ 
atively back and hold themselves more in a defensive attitude. 
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^ In 871 B.c. Buoli a combination was absolutely new, and 
betokened high military /genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Cleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he o,d- 
hcrod to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at onoc 
along the whole line. But so unbounded was the confidence 
reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any oocasioi: 
on which peculiar precautions were less thought of. *When, 
from their entronclied camp on the Leilctrian eminence, they 
saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, separated 
from thorn by a small breadth of low ground and moderate de¬ 
clivities, their only impatience was to hurry on the decisive ^ 
moment, so as to prevent the enemy fronj^ escaping. Both the* 
partisans and the opponents of Cleombrotus united in provok¬ 
ing the order for battle, each in their own language. The 
partisans urged* him, since he had’never yet done anything 
against tlie Tliebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear him- 
self from the disparaging comparisonjf which rumor iitstitcitcl 
between him and Agosilaus; the opponents gave it to be un¬ 
derstood that if Cleombrotus were now backward, their sus- 
])ir’.ionR would be coniirmed that he leaned in lus heart towards , 
the T’hobans. Probably the king was hirasp].f sufiicieptly eager 
to fight, and so would any other Spartar general have been, 
under the same circumstances, before the battle of ^.^ewetra. 
But even had he been otherwise, the impatience prevalept 
among the Lacedmraonian portion of his army left him no 
option. Accordingly, the decided,resolution to tigfit was taken# 
The last council was held, and the final orders issued by Cleom¬ 
brotus after his morning meal, where copious libations of wine 
both attested and increased the confident temper of every man. 
T'he army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of the declivity : Cleombrotus with the Spartans 
and most of the Ij^acedmmonians being on the right, in an order 
of twelve deep. Some Lacedsemonlansj,were also oucthe left,- 
but respectii]g t^ie order of the other parts of the line we have 
110 in fi'jrmat^ion. The cavalry waji chiefly posted along tli'e front. 
Meanwhile, Epaminondaa also marched down hm declivity 
in his own chosen order of battle, his left wing being brought 
forward and strengthened into very deep' order for desperajfij 
attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his, line. But 
before he** commenced his march, he sent away his biggage and 
attendants home to Thebes, while at the same timo he made 
proclamation that any of his Bccotian ho^iit^s who we»e not 
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hearty in the ca«se* might also retire if they chose. Of such 
permission the Thespians iaumediately availed theraselves/so 
many were tliere, in the Theban camp, who estimated tlio 
chances to he all in favor of Lacedmmonian victory. But wlieu 
these men, a large portion of them unarmed, were seen retir¬ 
ing, a considerable detachment from the army of Cleombrotua, 
cither with or without orders, ran after to prevent their escape, 
and forced them to return for safety to the lAjiiii Theban army. 
The most zealoils among the allies of Sfiarta present — the Plio- 
cians, the Phliasiaus, and the Heracleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries — executed this movement, which seems to have 
weakened the Lacedannonians in the main battle, without iloing 
any mischief to the The])an 8 . 

The cavalry first engaged in front of both lines; and hero 
the superiority of the dliebanH soon beeanie manifest. The 
Laced aim onian cavalr}'—at no time very good, but at this 
*mtwneut unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novi^’cs, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich — was soon broken 
and driven back 114)011 the infantry, whose ranks wore disturbed 
by the fugitives. To reestablish the battle Cleombrotus gave 
the word for the*infantry to advance, himself p<‘.rsonally lead¬ 
ing the right. Th* victorious cavalry jirob.'ibly Imng upon 
th» Lacedicmoniaii infantry of the center and left, and pre- 
_,ventod them from making much forward movement; while 
•Kpaminondas and Pelopidas with their left advanced accord¬ 
ing to their intention to bear down Cleombrotus and his riglit 
"Ving. The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely disputed, in a close hand oombat, with pushing of 
opposite shields and opposite masses. But sucli was the over¬ 
whelming force of the Theban charge — with the Sacred Band 
or chosen warriors in front, composed of men highly trained in 
palestra, and the deep column of fifty shields propelling 
behind,that even the Spartans, with all Iheir courage, obsti¬ 
nacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up against it. Olo- 
ombi^fcus, himself either in or near tlyr front,Was •j'liortally 
wounded, apparently early 111 the battle; and it w-'.s only by 
hferoic and unexampled efforts on the part of his comra^ld’s around 
f that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him from fall- 
'ing into liands of the enemy. A round him also fell the most 
^minenlf members of the Spartan ofiicial staff: Dein^n the Polo- 
i march, Sphodrii® with his son Cleonymus, and several others. 
After an obstinalie Vesistance and a fearful slaughter, the right 
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of tlie Spartans was completely beaten And driven back 
to tlieir camp (m the hig'her jjroimd*. 

It was upon the Si)artau wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistiljly strong, that all the stress of the battle fell, as 
J<lpaminoiidas liad intended that it should. In no other pari 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting: 
])}irtly through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward 
(;ith(!r his e-enter cr his rigid — partly through the preliminary 
victory of tlu/Thehan cavalry, which probably checked in part 
the forward march of the enemy’s line — and partly also 
through the lukewarm adherence, or oveu sup])res8ed hostility, 
of the allies marshaled under the commrnd of Cleombrotus. 
The Phoeians and Heruclcots — zealous in the cause from 
haired of "I'liehes-" had quitted the line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendanls, while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal figliting and little or no lovSS, retired to the 
ciamp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and drif^en* 
hack to it. Moreover, even some Laccdajnionians on the left 
wing, probaldy astounded by the lukiBwarmntss of those around 
them, and l)y the unexpected calamity on their own right, fell 
back in the same manner. The whole Lac*jdiemonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus again assembled and formed 
behind the intrcuchmeiit on the higher giV)und, whe^O 'Vhc. 
victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them. 

But very different were their feelings as they, now stood’ 
iirrayed in the camp from iliat exulting boastfulness vrith whiol^ ‘ 
tlmy had quitted it an liour or two befoi-e, and fearful was the 
loss when it came to he verified. Of seven hundred Spartans 
wlio had marehod forth from the camp, only three hundred re¬ 
turned to it. One thousand Lace.daunouians, besides, had been < 
left on tbc field, oven by the admission of Xenophon; probably 
the real number wap even larger. Apart from this, the death of 
Oleondirotus was of itself an event impressive to every Wie, the 
like of winch ],md tuever occurred since the fatal day of Ther- 
nio]>yhe. Bui tliis waft not all. 'Jibe allies Avho stood alongside 
of them .in arms were now altered men. All were sick of their 
cause, and averse to further exertion; some scarcely concealed 
a ])ositivc satisfaction at the defeat. And ■\\ffion the surviving,^ 
polemarchs, now commanders, took counsel with therprincipal 
ofiicers as to the steps proper in the emergency, thefe were m 
few, but very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the bat¬ 
tle, and for recovering by force their slain bre\iliren in the field, 
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or perishing in the attempt.^ All the rest felt like beaten meti; 
so that the poteniarchs, giving effect fo the general sentiment, 
.sent a herald to solicit the regular truce for lairial of their dead. 
This tlie Thebans granted, after erecting tlicir own trophy. But 
^lipaininondgs, aware that the Sjairtaiis would practice every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losstis, coupled the 
grant with the coiidit'oii tliat the allies should bury their d<'ad 
iirst. It was found that the allies luM scarce!}; any dead to 
pitk up, f’^’d that nearly every slain warrior on the field was a 
Laecdfemonian. And thus the Theban gcuicral, wliilc he phu',(Ml 
the loss beyond possibility of concealuicnt, proclaimed at Liu* 
same time such publift evidence of S])artan courage as lo rescue 
the misfortune of Lcuctra from all aggravation on the scons of 
dishonor. What the Theban loss was Xenophon does not tell 
ns. Pausariias states i*. at forty-seven men, Diodorus at three 
lim^dre/l. ’ The foriiieK riuiiiher is prej)oster(msly small, and 
even the latter is doubtless under the trutli, for a victory in 


close fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the l)odies of the S])artans weri^ 


given up to burial, their arms were r<itained, and the shields of 
the })rin(^'ipal officerf^ were seen by Ike tniveler Tausanias at 


Thebes, five hundred years afterwards. 

•* '’rvv'eiity days only had elapsed, from tlu*, time when Kpami- 


lioiidas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded from 
tHie gcncral*pcacc, to the day when he stood victorious on the 
of Lcuctra. The event came like a thundcrchi]) upon 


everyone in Greece — uijon victors as well as va!u|uish<id — 
upon allies and neutral.s, near and distaiit, alike. Tlie gfUieral 
expectation luid been that 'riiebos would be s})eodily nvuiitlijowii 
• and dismantled ; instead of whicli, not only she had escaped, but 


iifllicted a crushing blow on the military^inajcsty of S})^rta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon — whoso ac'?ount of the battle 
is obscure, partial, antf imprinted with that cliagrin which tl»e 
■event ^>ccasioneji to him — ascribes the defeat'to u.^towfvd acci¬ 
dents, or to the rasliness and convivial carelessness of Cleoni- 
brotus, upon .wltose geuoralshii> Agcsilaiis and his i)?irty at 
^parta did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach, while 
Esthers faintly exculpated him by saying that ho had fought 
tJonlrrary his better judgment, umlcr fear of unjjopularity. 
Such criticisms, coming from men wise after the fa t, and con- 
(soling themselves,- for the public calamity by censuring the 
iinfortvinate commander, will not stand examination. CUeom- 
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brotus represented on this occasion, the feeling universal among 
liiH countryjuem. He was ordered to march against Thel},es 
with tlie full ))elicf, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spar-f 
tan leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To 
fight till} Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and 
every other Sjiartan desired. While his manner of forcyig the 
(‘iitrance of Iheotja, and his capture of Crjusis, was a creditable 
, maneuver, he seiuhs to 'have arranged lus ordei of battle in the 
iiiamier usual with (Treiiian generals at the time. There ap- 
jiears no reason to censure his generalship, except in so far as 
ho was unable to divine — what no one else divined—the su- 
jierior oouibinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
ap])lied to practiiie. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaininoridas is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he'recognizes in substance 
tlyit the battle was decided by the irresistible Thebiin forcf 
brought to hear ujioii one point of the enemy’s phalanx — a 
fact which both Vliitarcli and Diodorus expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful. I'lie bravery of the '^liebans, cavalry as 
well as infantry, seconded by the trainiifg which they liad re- 
cciveil during the last few years, was found,, sufficient to uarry 
his plans into full execution. To this circumstance principally 
was owing the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece 
which followed the battle. Everyone felt that a nev: military^, 
power liad arisen, and that the ITieban training, under the gefi- 
Cralship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than a match 
on a fair field, with sliicld and spear, anil with numbers on the 
whole inferior, for the ancient Lycurgean discipline; which 
last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out artists 
and craftsmen in, Avar, against mere citizens in the oppoSfi e 
ranks, armed, yet without the like training. EssentilfiUy sta-. 
tionary and^ol(l7fasliioned, the Lycurgean discipline was now 
overborne Ey the progressive nnlitary improvement of other 
states, handled by a preeminent tactician—a misfortune pre¬ 
dicted by the Corinthians at Sparta sixty yeurs before, and, 
now realized, to the conviction of all Greece, on the field 
Leuctra. 
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PKRIODS OF GREEK iflSTORY* AFTER THE CON- 

QUEST OF GREECE. 

Sx QEORQE FINLAY. 

From “ Greece under the Romans.") 

[Gkoiige Fivlay : An IJaglish histoiLan ; horti in Favcrshani, Kent, Decorn- 
bor 21, 1799; died ip Athenis, (iroeco, .January 1876., Ho \v:i,s (uio of the 
eai-]^ voluntoera in the liberation of Gnfece, a ooinpaniou of Uyrofl at MiKsoloiiglii ■ 
in 1823, and wok up permanent resideneo there. He wiw ior many y^^ars thi' 
Greek correspondent of the London Times. IJis fame, however, rests upon one 
great work, now collected as "Greece under Foreign Domination" (7 V''ls., 
1877), but the lirst volume f-ublishen as " Greece under the Komai r. " (L44 ), 
and the last two volumes being a "History' of the Greek Revolution.”] 

The condition of Grcccb during its long period of servitude 
was not one of uniform.<clegeneracy. Under the Romans, and 
sjjibsitiqu^utly•under the Olhomaiis, the Greeks formed oidy an 
insignilicant jtoriion of a vast em]ure. Tlieir unwarlike char¬ 
acter rendered theiy of little political imi)ortauco, and many 
of the great tdiangcs and revolution.^ which occurred in the 
dominions of tho emi)erors and of the sultans, exerted no direct 
influenco dri Greece. Consequently, neither the general liistory 
of t^e Jtoman nor of tlie Othoman empire forms a portion of 
Greek History. Under the Hyzautino emperors the case was 
djfforent: the Greeks became ilnm identilied with the imperial 
^a(1.raimstrrtit)n. Tlio dissimilarity in the political -position of 
tite nation during these peidods requires a different treatment 
from the historian to exidain the oharacteristies of the times. . 

The changes which affected the politic.al and social condi¬ 
tion of the Greeks divide their history, as a subject ]_>co])lc, into 
*8ix distinct periods 

, 1. The first of these periods comprises the history of Gr(jece 
under the Roman government. The physicitl and moral deg¬ 
radation of the people 1iei)rived them of all political inlluenoe, 
until Greek society was at length regenenited hy the (Hhrisiian, 
religion. After Christianity ffecame the religion of th^ Roman 
emperors, the predominant power of the Greek clergv,in the 
'joclesiastloal establishment of the Eastern Empire, restored to 
the Greeks some degree of influence in tho government, and 
gj^Te*them[*a degree of social authority over human civiliza¬ 
tion in the East which rivaled that wliich they hnd* formerly 
obtained by the Mreedonian conquests. In the portion of this 
work devoted to the condition of Greece under tho Romans, 
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the author has confined his attention excluslveJy to the condi¬ 
tion of the people, and to those branches of the Roman «ad- 
nunistration which affected their condition. The predominant 
influence of Ronuiii feelings and prejudices in the Eastern 
Einj)iro terminates with the accession of Leo the Isaurian, who 
gave the administration at Constantinople a now' character. ‘ 

2. d'hc s(!C()rpl period embraces the history of the 'Eastern 
Homan Empire'in its vew form, under its conventional title of 
the liy?,antiVie Empire. The records of this despotism, modi¬ 
fied, j’cnovated, and reinvigorated by the Iconoclast emperors, 
constitute one of the most remarkable and instructive lessons 
ill Llic history of inonarchial institutions, They teach us that 
a well-orgauizetl central government can with ease hold many 
subject nations^ in a state of political nullity. During this 
pcu'iod tlie liistory of the Greeks is closely interwoven with the 
annals of tlie, imperial government, so that the history of the 
llyzantine Eiii]uro forms a portion of the liistory of the GTeGk 
nation, llyzantine history extends from the accession of Leo 
the Isaurian, in the year 716, to the coii([ut:St of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders in 1201. 

3. After the destruction of the Eastern Roinrn Empire, 
Gre-ek history diverges into many channels. The exiled lloman- 
Greoks of (knistantinople (led to Asia, and established'^the.ir 
capital at Nicasa; they jirolouged the Imperial i;ulininistration 
in some provinces on the old model and with the old names. 
After tlie lapse of le.ss than sixty years, they recovered possjis'- 

_^sion of Constantinople; but though the government they exer- 
ciscfl retained the pi’oiid title of the Roman Empire, it was 
only a degcnenit.e representative even of the Byzantine state. 
'I'his third jieriod is characterized as the Greek Empire of ' 
C’onstautinoplo. Its feeble existence was terminated by^fho 
Otnoraan Turks i-.t the taking of Constantinople in 1453. 

4. When the Crusaders conquered the greater pa'lt of the 
Byzantine jRmptre, they divided their conquests with the Vene¬ 
tians, and foundeJir the Latin 'Empire of Romania, with’ its 
feuda' principalities in Greece. The domination of the Latins 
is important, as marking the decline of Greek influence iu th^ 
J'kvst, and as causing a rapid diminution iu the wealth apd 
numbers of the Greek nation. This period extends fropi the. 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204, until the conqudot of Naxoa 
by the Othomau Turks in 1560. 

5. 'rhe conquest of Constantinople in 1204 caused the 
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foundation of a new Greek state in the eastern provinces of 
tlie*Byzantine Empire, callecl the Empire of Trebizond. Its 
exifft-ence is a curious episode in Greelt history, though the 
government was ciiaraclerized by peculiarities wliieh indicated 
th^ influence of Asiatic ratlier than of European manners. It 
hf)re a strong resemblance to tiic Iberian and Armenian mon¬ 
archies.* During two ^centuries and a half maintained a 
considerable degree of influence, based, itowevOr, rqf her on its 
conanertiial position and resources than on its political strength 
or ils Greek civilization. Its existence exerted little inllneuee 
on the fate or fortunes of Greece, and its conquest, in llie year 
1461, excited little sympathy. 

0. The sixth and last period of the history of Greece under 
foreign domination extends from 146;! to 1821, ai«l ejul)races the 
records both (d* tlio Oilioi-Man rule and of the lomjjorary occupa¬ 
tion of the Pcipponnusus by the Venetian Republic., from 1685 
lo'^7f5. Nations have, jicrhaps, perpidnatcd their cxistonee in 
an equally degraded position ; Imt history olTors no otlior ex¬ 
ample of a nation* winch had sunk to such a slate of debasoinout 
'iuaking a successl'ul effort l.o recovcir its in(le])eiideiiee. 

' ’ • THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME.’ 

I’.Y THEunOU MOMMSEN. 

'''.s ^ (From the “ Ili.story of Rottio.”) 

[TiiKODon Mommhun : A rjcrnoiii historian; born at (SardiiiK, Schk'swlp, 
NovoTnbnr ;>0, 1817. Ho wjis pnik'.>Kor <il law at Loiiwh'(IHls-iSbO), <>t lioman 
law at Zurich (1862-1864), and at Ih'oslau (1864-1H6H). IK was i-roicasor of 
.ai'cicnt history at UpI’IIu in 1S6H Ilia works an-; Hom.'in History” (1864- 
1850, Htli ('ll., 1888-1881); vol. 6,':><1 od,, I88(i;, “llonian Ohronohij;^' down to 
Ciosijf'?2d I'd., 1861)), “ liistory of Unman Coinaju'” fiSdO;#, “lioman Invoatt- 
gationa” (1864-1870), “Hiiitory of lioman Political Ea.w” (Od od., 1888). Ho 
wifi-i editor irPchit'f of the “Bo(4y of Latin liiHcriptioiis” (15 voIh. and supplo 
lucnt, 18(5;)-180;>).] •> 

A*iu)HT fourteen miles u[> ft-om the mouth of the river 
Tiber, hills of moderate elevation rise on both banks of*tbo 
stream, higher on the right, lower on the left bank. With the 
hitter group there liavo been closely associated for at leuHt two 
tbousanti flvel hundred years the name of the Romans. Wo 
are ffnable, <*4 course, to tell how or when that nan o arose; 
this much only is certain, that in the oldest form of it known 
to us the inhabitants of the canton are called not Itomans, but 

o » 

* By permission of tlu' PnUishers, Muomilluii &. Ltd. 
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([by a shifting of sound that frequently occurs in the earlier 
period of a language,’ but fell very early into abeyance in. 
Latin) Itamniaiu: (^liamnea), a fact which constitutes an expres¬ 
sive testimony to the immemorial antiquity of the name. Its 
derivation cannot bo given with certainty; possibly “Ramnea” 
may mean “foresters ” or “bushmen.” ' ' 

Rut they were not the only dwellers on the hilliSr by the 
bank of th^ Ti\)er. hi the earliest division of the burgesses of 
Rome a trace has becju preserved of the fact that that body 
arose out of the amalgamation of three cantons once proba,bly 
independent, the Ramnians, Titios, and Lucores, into a single 
commonwealth — in other words, out i^f such a iynoikumos as 
that from wliich Athens arose in Attica. The groat antiquity 
of this threefold division of thof community is perliaps best 
evincAid by the fact tliat the Romans, in matters es]>ecially of 
constitutional law, regularly used, the forms tribuere (“to 
divide into three”) and trihm (“a third”) in the j^en^ral 
sense of “to divide,” and “a jiart,” and the latter expression 
tribnx^ like our “<]uarlor,” early lost its bl-igiinil signification of 
number, Aftesr the union each of these three communities — 
otuic separate, but now forming subdivisions of a.single com¬ 
munity— still possessed its third of the common domain, and 
had its proportional representation in the "burgess foBce'fcind in 
the council of the elders. In ritual also, the number divisible 
by three of the membei s of almost all the oldcsJ- collegesof 
tlio Vestal Virgins, the Salii, th6 Arval Bretliren, the Lup^rji, 
the Alignrs - probably had reference to that threefold parti¬ 
tion. These three elements into which the primitive bcaly of 
burgesses in Rome was divided liave liad theories of the most 
extravagant absurdity engrafted upon them. The irrational 
opinion that tlie Roman nation -was a mongrel people finds its 
8up])ort in that division, and its advocates have striven by 
various means to represent the thivae great Italian races as 
eleiT’ents ,enteVing into the composition of the primitive Rome, 
and to transform a people ivliich has exhibited in language, 
polity, and religion a pure and national development such as 
few have equaled, into a confused aggregate of Etruscan and 
Sabine, Hellenic and, forsooth I even Pelasgian fragments. 
Setting aside self-contradictory and unfoundfld hypotheses, 
wo may sum up in a few words all that can be sadd respecting 
the nationality of the component elements of the primitive 
Roman commonwealth. That the Ramnians were a Latin 
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Btook cannot bo doubted, for they gave their name to the new 
Roman commonwealth, and tlterefore must liave substantially 
determined the nationality of the united comrmlnity. Respect¬ 
ing the origin of the Luceres nothing can be allinned, except 
that there is no diiliculty in the way of our assigning them, 
like the Ramnians, to the Latin stock. The second of these 
communities, on the otl.er hand, is with one ('oiisent derived 
from Sabina; and-this view can at least‘be traced to a tnnli- 
tion 'preser*. d in the Titian brotherhood, which ro])r(jsented 
that priestly college as having been instituted, on occasion of 
the Titles btdng admitted into the collective community, for 
the preservation of their disliuctivo Sabine ritual. It would 
aj)pear, tlicrefore, that at a j>eriod very remote, wlicn the Latiii 
and Sahollian stocks were bej'oiul question far h:ss sharply con- 
trasto<l in language, manners, and customs than wore the 
Kotuan and tiu Sanmito of a later age, a Salu^llian eoinmuniiy 
entered into a Latin canton union; and, as in the older and 
more erodible tradii io,ns witlioiit cxcejdloii the 'Pities take pre- 
ctidonce of the Kamnians, it is 2 >i‘<diable that the intruding 
Vitics compollod the older Ramjiians to aceejd the fti/noikiKmos. 
A mixture of different, nationalith's ce,rtainly thoivf»ire took 


jiluce; ,biit it hardly exercised an intliiomje greater I ban tluj 
niigratioiu for exam 2 )le, which occurred some eeiituries afitir- 
warils of the Sahiue Attus Clauzus, or A])[)ius Claudius, and liis 


laiismen and clients to Rome. The earlier admission of tlie 


Tit'.os among the Ramnians does not entitle us to class tlio 
cominuuity a,mong mongrel y)Coj)les any more than does that 
subsequent reception of the (daudii among tlio Romans. With 
the cxceydion, yicrhaps, of isolated national institutions handed 


down in connection with ritual, the existence of Sa}»clliaii 


eler;ciits can nowhere he pointed out in Rome ; and tlii; Latin 
language in 2 )articular furnishes absolutely no su 2 )})ort to such 
an Jjy 2 >othcsia. It would in hiet be more than suiqu'ising if 
the Latiiv nation should have had its natioyalily in'^any sen¬ 
sible degree affected by the insertion of a single community 
from a stock .so vary closely relat(‘d to it ; and, brisides, i^ iiiusl 
noihe forgotten that at the time wlien the Titles settled beside 
the Ramnians, Latin nationality rostisl on Ijatium as its basis, 
and not on ll?omo. The new tri 2 >artito Roman commoi^woallh 
wa.s, notwithstanding some incidental elements which were 
originally Sabellian, just wliat the community of the Ramnians 
Jbad previously been —a portion of the Latin nation. 
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Loiipf, in all X)robability, before an urban settlement arose 
on the Tiber, these Kalnnians, Titles, and Luceres, at first'sep- • 
arate, afterwardo united, had their stronghold on tho Homan 
lulls, and tilled their fields from the surrounding villages. 
The “ wolf festival” (Liipercalia^, which the gens of the QuinGtii 
ce](d)rat(id on tho Palatine hill, was probably a tradition from 
these i)rimitiveuges — a festival of husbandmen and sHopherds, 
which ruoiY tlutn any other preserved the homely pastimes of 
])atriarchal simplicity, and, singularly enough, maintained 
itself longer than all tho other heathen festivals in Christian 
Homo. 

From these settlements the later Hbmo arose. The found¬ 
ing of a city in the strict sense, such as tho legend assumes, is 
<»f course to be reckoned altogether out of the question : Romo 
was not built in a day. P»ut the se»ious consideration of tho 
historian may well be directed to Ihe inquiry, in what way 
Home could so early attain tlie prominent political position 
whicli it held in J^tatium — so different from wliat the physical 
(‘.li}iract(*r f)f the locality would have led us te anticipate, 'riio 
site of Homo is loss healthy and less fertile than that of mo.st’ 
of the laitin towns. Neither tho vine,n\)f' the fig succeed well 
iu the immediate environs, and there is a want of springs yield¬ 
ing a good Huj)ply of water ; for neither tho ()the^wise^excell>■nlt 
fountain of the Camemn before tho Porta Oipena, nor ‘tJu) 
Capit<dino well, afterwards inclosed within the TulUaiffiin, 
furnish it in any abundance. 'Another disa<\^vantage aii's^is 
from tho fri^qucncy with which the river overflows its banks. 
Its very slight fall renders it unable to cany off tlie water, 
which during tho rairy season descends in largo quantities 
from the mountains, with sufficient rapidity to the sea, and m’ 
consequence it lloods the low-lying lands and the valleyv (hat 
open between the hills, and converts them into swamps. For 
u set tier the locality was anything but? attractive. liV antiquity 
itsoP an c'piui^n >yas expressed that tho first body of i^mmigrant 
cultivators could scarce have ^spontaneously resorted in search 
of if suitable settlement to tliat unhealthy aqd unfruitful spot 
in a region otherwise so highly favored, and that it must h^ve 
been necessity, or rather some special motive, which led to the 
establishment of a city there. Even the legciAl betrays its 
sense of the strangeness of the fact; the story of the founda¬ 
tion of Rome by refugees from Alba under the leadership of 
the suns of an Alban prince, Humulus and Tiemus, is nothing, 
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but a naive attempt of primitive quasi history to explain the 
singular circumstance of the place ha\lng arisen on a site so 
unfavorable, and to connect at tlie same tine the origin of 
Rome with the general metropolis of Ijatium. Such tales, 
which profess to bo historical but art? incrclv improvised ex¬ 
planations of no very ingenious character, it is the first duty 
of history to dismiss; but it may perhaps bo allowed to go a 
step further, and after weigliing tho S]-ecial relations of the 
locality to T*’’oposo a positive conjee.turo not riigarding the way 
in which the place originated, but regarding the circumstances 
which occasioned its rajiid and surprising prosperity and led to 
its occupying its peculiar position in J.(atium. 

Let ns notice first of all tlie earliest boundaries of the 
Roman territory, "i'owards the oast tho towns of Antomme, 
Fidetue, Oienina, Collat’a, and Gal)ii lie in the immediate 
mugliborhood, some of tl'cm not live miles distant from tho 
gates of the Servian Rome; and the boundary of tho canton 
must. bav(t been in the close vicinity of the city gates. On the 
sontli we ilnd at a di.stance of fourteen miles the powerful ccmi- 
numities of Tusculum and Alba ; and the Roman territory ap- 
I)ears not to have extended in this direction beyond the Fossa 
Oluilia, live miles from Rome. In like rniinner, towaids tlio 
se ithwei^b, tho boundary betwixt Rome and Lavinium was at 
t})L sixth inileir tone. While in a landward direction the Roman 
«‘,ailton was llius everywhere confined witiiin tljo narrowest 
}) 0 ’siblo limits, from the earliest times, on the other hand, 
it extended without hindrance on both banks of tho Tiber 
towards the sea. Iletweeii Romo and tho coast there occurs no 
locjility that is mentioned as an ancient canton ecntiir, ;iud no 
trace of any ancient caiilon boundary. 'I'lie J(?genfl, indeed, 
whVh has its definite explanation of tho origin of cvoiylliir^, 
professes to tell us that the Roman ])OS8essions on the right 
bank of the Tiber, the “seven liamlets” (sepiem pagi'), and 
the important salt works at its mouth, were takcii by jving 
Romulus from the Veiontes, and that King Xncus fortified on 
the right bank the f^te dupont, the “mount of Janus” (Jani- 
eulum)^ and founded on the loft the Roman Peirams, toe sea¬ 
port at the river’s “month” {Ostia), But in fact wo have 
evidence more trustworthy than that of legend, that the pos¬ 
sessions of \.ho Etruscan bank of the 'ribor must liavc fiolonged 
to the original territory of Romo ; for in this very quarter, at 
, the fourth milestone on tho later road to the ijort, lay tlio 
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•^rovo of tho creative goddosa (JDea Dia)^ (ho primitive chief 
Rcat of the Arval festival and ‘Arval brotherhood of liome. - 
Iiid(if‘.d, from time iiriTnemori'dl the clan of the Romilii, the chief 
probably of all tho Roman clans, was settled in this very quar¬ 
ter ; the Janienlum formed a part of the city itself, and Osda 
was a l)urg(!ss colony or, in other words, a suburb. 

This cannot, have been the result of itjere accidcLt. The 
Tiber was the ’ratura] highway for the traflic of Latinm ; and 
its mouth,* on a coast scantily provided with harbors, became 
necessarily the arndiorage of seafarers. Moreover, the Tiber 
formed from very ancient times tho frontier defense of the 
Latin stock against their northern neighlmrs. Tliere was no 
jdaoo better lifted for an emporium of tho Latin river and .sea 
t.rallic, and for a maritime frojitivr fortress of Latium, than 
Rome. It combined the advantages^of a strong j)Osition and 
of immediate^ vicinity to the river ; it commanded both banks 
v)f the stream down to its mouth; it was so situated as*to*bo 
equally convenient for the river navigator descending tlu: Tiber 
or tho Anio, and for the seafarer with Vessels of so moderate 
a size as those which were then used ; and it afforded greater' 
protection from pirates than places situwLed imuiediately on 
the coast. Tliat Romo was inclehled * accordingly, if not for 
its origin, at any rate for its importance, lo these ca arfiercyal 
and strategical advantages of its position, there,, are numerous 
indications to show—indications which are \'ery different 
weight from the statements iA quasi-historical' roman^cx,. 
Thence arose its very ancient relations with (Imre, which was 
lo Etruria what Romo was to Latium, and accordingly hecame, 
Rome’s most intimate neighbor and commercial ally. Theiuio 
arose tho unusual importance of the bridges over the Tiber, 
of bridge building generally in tlib Roman conimqpweaitli. 
I'henco came tli^) galley in the city arras ; thence, too, the Any 
ancient Roman port duties on the ex[>t>’’ts and imports of OstiU, 
which were from tho hrst levied only on what was to be ex¬ 
posed for sale (pM/tercrtfc), not on what was for tho ’shipper's 
own ,uso (usuarium)^ and which were therefore in reality a tax 
u{)on commerce. Thence, to anticipate, the eomparativeiy early 
occurrences in Rome of coined money, and of commercial 
treaties with transmarine states. In this sense, then, it ^ cer-, 
tuinly not improbable that Romo may have been, ai» tlie legend 
assumes, a creation rather than a growth, and tho youngest 
rather than the oldest among tho Latin cities. Beyond doubt 
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the country waf?'already in some degree cultivated, and tin 
Alban range as well as various other hr'ights of the Ciinii)agna 
weiY‘ occupied by strongliolds, when the Latin frontier enijto- 
rmin arose on the Tiber. Whether it was a Vesoliition of the 
Latin confederacy, or tfie clear-sighted genius of some unknown 
founder, or the natural development of trallic, that called tiio 
city of llome into being, it is vain even to surmise. 

But in connection with this view of^^ the jiosition of Romo 
as fhe emporium of Latium, another observation suggests itself. 
At the time when history begins to dawn (»n us, Rome appears, 
in ^contradistinction to the league of the Latin communities, 
as a compact urban ”uity. The Latin habit of dwelling in 
open villages, and of using tbe common stronghold only for 
festivals and assemblies or i)i case of si)eeiul need, was siibjeote.d 
to restriction at a far earlier pcM’iod, probably, in the canton 
of Home than anywhere else in Jiatium. The Roman did not 
ccas(; to manage his farm in jierson, or to regard it. iis his jiropcr 
home: but the unwliolcsomo atmosphere of the Campagna 
could not but injiucc him to take up his abode as iniicli as pos¬ 
sible on the more airy and salubrious city hills ; and by the side 
of the cultjvators o^ the soil there must have been a numerous 
non-agricultural population, partly foreigners, partly natives, 
settled iJliere from early times, 'riiis to some extent accounts 
fo’* the dense population of the old Roman territory, whicli may 
be estiniaUM* at the utmost at 115 siiuare miles, partly of 
.narshy or sandy soil, ami which, even under the earliest constitu¬ 
tion of 1 he city, furnished a force of 3300 freemen ; so that it 
must have numbiircd at least 10,000 free inhabitants, lint 
further, every one acijuainted with the Romans ami their 
history is aware that it is their urban and mercantile cJiaracter 
which forms tho basis of whatever is peculiar in their public 
and private life, and that tho distinction })ct\wcn thorn and H/he 
other La'.;ins and Italioius in general is precmmently the distimv 
tion between citizen and rustic. Rome, indeed, wps not a mer¬ 
cantile city like Corinth or Carthage ; Latilim Was an* 
essentially agricultural region, and Home was in • uc first 
instance, and continued to be, preomiiicntly a J>atin city, liut 
the distinction between Rome and the mass of the other Latin 
towns mus; certainly be traced back to its commercial jiosition, 
and to the type of character produced by tluit posllieii in its 
citizens. If Rome was the emporium (>f tho l^^atin uistricts, wo 
can readily understand how, along witli and in addition to 
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Latin liusVjandry, an urban life sliould have "attained vigorous 
and rapid develojnneiit there and thus have laid .the foundation 
for its distinctive career. 

} 


THE HOMAN EMPIHE ON THE EDGE OF DECLINE.' 

liY CHARLES MER1VA^.E. 

(From “ History of the Romans under the Empire.”) ^ 

[('uAiM.KS MKKivAn)'. ; An EiiKhsli preiiclier and historirm ; horn in 180H. 
Ho e:r.iLlunt.i‘cl triple first class at St. .John’s Collcpe, Cambridfre, in ]8.‘i0. Ho 
■wroi,(i "'riie Jlistory of the Itomans under the Emiiye’’ (1802>, “Koat.sii Ilyi)e- 
I'ioiiis” (18(I2L “The t’imvcrsion (.f the Roman Einpire ” “The Con¬ 

version of the Northern Nations” (1806), ctc.j 

The circumstances of the empire miglit indood well inspire 
])n)f()iiiid anxiety in the breast of one (o whom its maintenance 
v'as confided. Hitlierto wo have seen the frontiers asJ»aUAd in 
many quarters, and the energies of the bravest princes tasked 
in their defense. But these attacks have been local and desul¬ 
tory. The Chatti on tlio Rhine, the Marcomanni on the Upper, . 
the Samaritans on the Lower Danube, the Roxa]||i.ni on the 
shores of the Euxine, have often assaildvl and vexed the prov¬ 
inces, but sex)arately and at dilTerent times; Aurelimt hAd ^o 
make bead against all tliese enemies at once. The unity of t)io 
empire imj)arted a germ of union to its' assailanti}. Hence jao 
cbainj)ion of Ronm bad so hard .a tusk ; herme Ai>relins, fai 
fi'om making })<;rmanent conquests beyond his frontiers, stood 
evftrywhore on the <lefensive, and confronted the foe by his 
lieutenants in Gaul, Pannonia, Dacia, or Mmsia, while he 
planted himself commonly in the center of his line of stations,^ 
at Uarnuntum, Vindobuna, or Sirmiurij; hence his wars were 
})r(’.'tracted through a period of twelve years, and though I^js 
]) artial victories gained him ten times ,the title of Irrperator; 
i\<'ne was ijutrufient.ly decisive to break the forces banded 
'Hgainrft hiul. Tlie-iwomentary submission of one tribd or gin- 
oih(}r led to no general re.siilt; notwithstanding his own san¬ 
guine hopes and the fond persuasion of his dountiymen, his*, 
last cam])aign saw the subjugation of Scythia and the safety ol 
the empire still distant and doubtful. The barbarians were 
st ronger M this crisis than ever,—stronger in unity, f’tnjngcfdii 
arms and tactics, stronger possibly in numbers. Neitlier to 

Marius, we may believe, nor to Germanicas, nor to Trajan, 

€ 
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would they now tiave yielded as heretofore. But the empi^ 
W8R3 at least as much weaker. The iymptoms of decline, in¬ 
deed, were as yet hardly manifest to common observation ; 
under ordinary circumstances they might still have eluded the 
ifotice even of statesmen; but in the stress of a great calamity 
they became manifest to all. TJie chief of tlio stjito was dee|>ly 
iinpresi^ed with thera.^ Against anxiety and,ap]»rehension lie 
struggled as a matter of duty, but tlie ed'ort wAssore and ho])o- 
les3; and from the anticipation of disasters beyond his control 
he escajied, when possible, to pensive meditations on his own 
moral nature, which at least might lie within it. 

'riie brilliancy of the city and the great proviucdal citpitals, 
th(‘, magniliccnce of their shows and entertainments, still re¬ 
mained, perha])s, undimmel. The dignity of the tem})les and 
jialaces of (Ireece and Home stood, even in their best days, in 
marked contrast with the discomfort and squalor of their laiuis 
a'Vul^jahinH. The sj>acious avennes of Nero concealed i)erliaf)H 
more niisenible Inibitations than miglvt be s(*en in the narrow 
streets of Augnstutf; but as yet we hear no distinct murmurs 
of poverty among the populace. The causes, indeed, were al¬ 
ready at work whit;]!, in the seconder third generation, reduced 
the people of the towns to pauperism, and made the public; serv- 
i ;o an tnlnlorable'burden ; the deeline, namely, of agriculture 
and comnierc.e, the isohition of the towns, the disappearance of 
the precious metals, the return of society to a state of barter, 
4} which bvery petty eifTnmwnity strove to live on its own im¬ 
mediate produce. Such, at a later period, was the condit ion of 
the empire, as revealed in the codes of the fourth century. 
I’lieso symptoms were doubtless strongly developed in tbe third, 
hut we liave at least no oviden(;e of them in the second. We 
may I'casonabiy Rupi)Ose, indeed, tlnit there was a gradual, 
though slow, diminution in the amount of gbld and silvef in 
eirculatfbn. Tim result would be felt first in the })rovinc;eK, 
and latest in the cities and Koine itself, hnl»'dss«redly it was 
already in progress. Two toicts of Plin^kssert tlie constant* 
drain of specie to the East; and the assertion is conli<'m#',d by 
tlic circumstances of the ctise ; for the Indians, and the nations 
fie^mnd India, who transmitted to the West their silks and 
spices, carcxl little for the wines and oils of Europe, still less 
for the iiafuiufa(;tures in wool and leather which Icfrmed the 
staples of coinn)oi*ce in the Mediterranean. There was siill a 
groat, ])erh}ips aft increasing, demand for these metals in works 
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f/f art and ornament, and much was consumed in daily use, 
muc'li withdrawn from •circulation and eventually lost by the 
tliriftloxss habit of hoarding. But the supply from the mines 
of Thrace, Spain, and (xcrmany was probably declining, for iit 
was extractcid by forced labor, the most- expensive, the most 
harassing, and the most precarious. The difficulty of maintain¬ 
ing the yield of. the precious metals is marked in the severe 
regulations of tl'e later emperors, and is further attested by 
the, jirogressivc debasement of the currency. 

Not more prcciise is our information respecting the move¬ 
ment of the population, whicli was also at this period on the 
of dechiK!. To the partial coiuplaiRts of such a decline in 
Italy, muttered, as they generally were, by the poets or satirists, 

I have hithert.(j })aid little heed. In statements of this kind 
timre is generally ranch false sentiment, some angry misrepre- 
seiitatioh. Tiie substitution of slave for free labor in many ])art8 
di Italy may have had the appearance of a decline in pojndatio*i, 
while it actually indicated no more than a movement and trans¬ 
fer. It was more important, however, in’ the future it fore¬ 
shadowed than in tlie present reality. The slave population 
was not reproductive ; it was only kept .it its leveJ by fresh 
drafts from abroad. Whenever the supply should he cut off, 
the residue would rapidly dwindle. This* supply w^ls fiiain- 
tained j)artly by successful wars, but still more, by a rcgukir 
and organized traffic, Tlie slaves from the NorIIi might he 
exchanged for Italian manufactures and produce f but 
venders from many parts, such as Arabia and Ethiopia, Central 
Africa, and even Cappatlocia and other distric.t-s of Asia IMinor, 
would take, J suppose, nothing but specie. With the contrac¬ 
tion of the (jurreiicy, tlie trade would lauguisli, and under tliisi 
de|^)riiKsion a country like ltal 3 % which was almost whollycStoqlced 
by imj^ortation, wViuId become (juiokly depopulated. Still more, 
on the decline of tlie slave population, thore would follo\v*a decline 
^of production, a decline of the means of the proprietors, a decline 
in the condition o'f*tlie free cla':Kes, and consequently in tkeir 
numbers also. That such a decline was actually felt under the 
Flavian empei ors aiqiears in the sudden adoiitibn of the policy 
of alimentation, or j)ublic aid to impoverished freemen. 

Nor was it in this way only that slavery tendeclt to the de¬ 
cline of t|)opulatiou. Slavery in ancient, and doulylcss in'all 
timc.s was a liotbod of vice and selfish indulgence, enervating 
the spirit and vital forces of mankind, discbuwiging legitimate 
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marriage, aiid'enl^iciDg to prcaniscuous and bai ren concubinag^i. 
■•The fruit of mich baleful unions, if f»uit there -were, or could 
be, engaged little regard from tlieir sellish, fathers, and both 
law and usage continued to sanction the ex])osure of infants, 
from whiedi the female sex uixloubtedly sulTorcd most, rhe 
^o.sses of Ifaly from this horrid ])racticc were probably the 
greate.^tbut the provinces also lost j'n'oportionably ; the imi¬ 
tation of Roman habits was rife on the romolietU. fiontiors ; the 
cryiquests of the empire were consolidated by the !lttra(*tions of ' 
IfUiman mdulgeJieo and sensuality ; slavery threw diseicdit on 
all manual labor, and engendered a fal.se sentiment, of ImiioT-, 
which constrained th# poorer classes of freemen to <!;.p<‘n.leiu e 
and celibacy ; vice and idleness went hand in hand, and com¬ 
bined to stunt the moral and pliysical growth of the Koumn 
citizen, leaving his wqjik and morbid fran-.e exposed in an 
ujiequal contest to the fatal iiiflueiic.es of his climate. 

• if, Rowever, tlie at.'lual amount of population in Italy aftd 
other inctr(>j)olitaii districts iiad hut hitely Ix’giin sensibly to 
decline, for some gAierations it had been reerniied mainly from 
' a foreign stock, and was mingled with the refuse of every 
nation, civilized jr.id barbarian. kSIuvc's, freedmoii. clients of 
the rich and jmwerfiU, luul glided by :idoi)tion into tl)e Roman 
genBf>s^ tlie names of wliicli still regained a lalhichms air of 
juitiqnity, while their m(an})ery had lost the feelings and prin- 
injdes which originally signalized them. As late as the time 
•^f the yoanger Tliny, wc lir.d the geulilc nam' s of the rejiublic 
still common, tiiongli many of them have taaised to recur on the 


roll of tlie great magistraeies, whens Uuiy have, been su|.j»lautefl 
by others, hitherto obscui'c or unknown ; but the Kuruames ol 
, Pliny's friends and com spondents, which (U.^tingiiish t he family 
IVom the l»ouso, arc in hnimorous instance's strange to us, and 
often grotesque and barbarous. The grad dal exhaustiort of 
•tljc tru# Roman blot>d JuuRJbcen .ab'cady rnarkctl and (h'.plored 
under Claudius, and there can bo no doulit, tbouf'li materials 
wanting for tracing it, that the flux*Continued to gatlior 
force tlirough succeeding generations. 

* The decay%f moral principles which hastened the disinto- 
*g]ration of Roman society was compensated by no new discoveries 
in matorir^l cultivation. The idea of civilization common to 
tlfe Vlreehs and Romans was the highest development of the 
bodily faculties, together with the imagination ; but in explor¬ 
ing the agencies of the iiatural woj'ld, and turning its forces to 
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the use of man, ilio progress goon reached its limits. The 
(rreeks and Konians we^e almost ‘equally unsteady in tracing' 
the laws of physical phenomena, which they empirically ob¬ 
served, and analyzing the dements of the world around them. 
'J'heir advance in applied science stopped short with the prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency. Roman engineering, especially, deserves 
the admiration eVen of our own times. Rut the ancients in-* 
vented no instrument for advancing the science of astronomy ; 
they remained profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of chemis¬ 
try ; their medicine, notwithstanding the careful diagnosis of 
Hippocrates and Gahui, could not free itself from connection 
with the most trivial suiierstitions. llio Greeks speculated 
deeply in ethics and politics ; the Romans wore intelligent stu¬ 
dents of legal theory and procedure ; but neither could dis¬ 
cover from these elementary sciences the compound ideas of 
pi^olic economy. Their principles of commerce and finanoh 
were to the hist rude and unphilosophical. They made little 
advance, at the height of their prosperity and knowledge, in 
the economy of labor and production ; they made no provision 
for the supjiort of the increasing numbers to which the human 
race, under the operation of natural laws, ought to havo at- 
tallied. We read of no improvements in the common jiAicOssom 
of agriculture, none oven in the familiar mode of grinding corn, 
none in tlie extraction and smelting of ores, none ir- the art Of 
navigation. Even in war, to whiifn tliey so ardently devoted 
tliemselves, we find the helmet and cuirass, tlio sword, spear, 
and buckler, identical in character and almost in form, from 
the siego of Troy to the sack of Rome. Changes in tactics and 
discipline were slight and casual, compelled rather by some 
change in circumstances than s})ontancous or scientific Tdje 
aiK'.iVmt world had^ in short, no versatility, no power of adapta¬ 
tion to meet the varying wants of its outward coudliiAn. Its 
ideas were equal-to the extension of its material dominion. A 
111 ,tie soul was lodgeiT in a vast Imly. ' = 

Tilt! Kgyjitian civilization, the Hindu, the Chinese, as well 
as the Qyeek and Roman, have all had their natural limits, at 
wliicli their vitality was necessarily arrested. Possibly all 
civilizations are subject to a similar law, though Itomo may 
have a wider scope and a more oiiduring force than ethers; or 
posvsibly there may ho a real salt of society in the principle of 
intelligent freedom, wliich has first learned to control itself, 
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‘ that it may (Teserve to escape from tiio control of external 
•forces. But Roman society^ at least, t\*as animated by no such 
prtuciple. At no period within the sphere pf historic records 
was the commonwealth of Rome anythin^j^ hut an olipircby of 
Warriors and slave owners, who indemnified themselv(;s for tluj 
•restraint imposed on them by their equals in the forum by 
aggression abroad and tyranny in tlieir housel^olds. The causes 
of its decline sqpm to have little coimectioi^with the form of 
government established in the first and second ceufurics. They • 
\/ere in full •poration befoni the fall of the Republic, thoiigli 
tlieir baneful effects were disguised and j)ei]ia])s retarded by 
outward successes, by extended conquests, and iticrc'^ing 
plies of tribute or ])lurider. "ITe general decline of [lojiulatioii 
throughout the ancient world may he dated even from tlie 
second century before yur era. The last age of tlu; Jicjjublic 
'was j)orhaps the ])eriod of the most rapid exliaustioii of the 
huifianVace ; but its disaolutioii was arrested under AiigiisPfts, 
when the populalifm roeovered for a time in some quarters f)f' 
tlie enq)ire, aiid remained at least Ktationary in others. 'I'lie 
cause of slavery eould not but make itself felt agaiii, and (h*- 
mauded the dest»i«d eaXastrojOie. VV'Latever evil we aserjhe 
to the despotism of the (kesars, \V(; must remark that it was 
iilaA^jry that reiukfivd jtolitical freedom and e.onstitiitioual gov- 
urnment imyossible. Ski very fostered in Rome., as ])re\’iously 
rtt At]iciiK,Jhe spirit of st'llishncss and stmsiialiiy, of lavvless- 
•^less amRinsoleiice, which on.nnot consist with political equality, 
witih political justice, with [lolitical moderation. T'he. tyranny 
of tlie emperors \vas, as I have elsewhere ol»ser\(!d, .mly the 
tyranny of every nohle extended and intensified. 'J'lie em{)iro 

• became no more than an crgastulum or ]jan’act)on on a vast 
ji;{jle, .commensurate w'ith tlie dominions of tin* greatest ef 

Koman slaveholders. It is vain to imagi;ic»tliat a ]Mio])le?can 

• 1h) tyrants in private life, and long esisqie siihjeetioii to a com¬ 
mon tyrant in public. It was more than tkey vouid expect., 
more, indeed, than they desnsved, if tlie/found in Augustus'', 
at least, and Vespasian, in Trajan and Hadrian, in k»ntpniniia 

• and Aurelius,*masters wlio sought spontuiieously tp divest 
^themselves of the most terrible attributes of their boundless 

autwracy.* 
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[FLAVllje Jewish statesman and historian, was the son oi a 

jTTHJHt by a dcBceiidant of the Asmonean princes, and was bom at Jerusalem, 
37 A.i>, lie was early a distinguished scholar aud"a leader of the Pharisees^; 
was sent as delegate to Nero at tweuty-sLx ; was governor of GsnUloe when the 
last rising against the Homan government took place, and was captured at tho' 
siege <jf Jotapata; made terms for himself vrith the Homans, and accompanied 
their army at the siege of Jerusalem. He tlien livt d at Home till after 97 a.i>. 

I He wrote the “ fjisiory of tho.tewlsh War”; “Jewish Antiqdties a iiamphlet, 

“ Against Apiun,” in defense of his countrymen; and his autobiography.] : 

' « 

The Siege of Jotatata. 

JoTAPATA is almost all of it a precipico, having on all side.s 
of it hnt ono ravines iniraonscly deep, so that those who try 
to look down fipd their sight fail them before it reaches the 
bottom. It is only to be got at on the north side, where tlio 
city is built on the mountain, as it cuds obliquely at a plain. 
J'lkephus had surrounded this mountain with a wall wheiJ hb 
fortified the city, that its summit might not bo able to be seized 
upon by the enemies. The city is covered iill round with other 
mountains, and is invisible till one comes just upon it. Such 
was the strong situation of Jotapata. • « 

Vespasian, thorofore, being put on his mottle by the natural 
strength of the place, as well ns the bold defense of tlwa tfews. 
resolved to prosecute the siege with vigor. To, this end he 
called the commanders that were under him to a council (7f 
war, and consulted with them as td’ the assault. Anfl when 
was resolved to raise a bank against that part of the wall which 
was accessible, he sent his whole army abroad to collect mate¬ 
rials. So when they had cut down all the trees near the city, 
jiud had got together a great heap of stones besides the wood, 
they had cut down, some of them spread fascines over tfie^r 
works, to avoid the effects of the darts that were shot from 
above at them, under cover whereof they kept on formifog their' 
bank, and 80 *'wero hurt little or nothing by the darts that were 
thrown upon thorn fihm the wall,i»while others j>ulled the neigh¬ 
boring- hillocks to pieces, and perpetually brought them earth ; 
so nobody was idle, as they were busy three sorts of ways. 
But the Jews cast great stones from the walls and all sorts of 
darts upon the faecines which protected the men, -and their 
noise, though they did not reach them, was so terrible that' it 
was some impediment to the workmen. 

Vespasian then put into position all rouhdHhe city the en- 

I 

' From Worlw of Josephus. By ponuissioa of Bell & Pons. 

.'I vols., price Su. Gd, wwh. 
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ginea for thro^^n^ atones .ind darts (the numher of whioli was 
^ all a himdrefl and sixty)^»and bade^tho engineers shoot at 
those that were upon the wall. Then simultaneously the cata- 
jpults hurled lances with a great noise, and stones of the weight 
o# a talent were thrown by the engines for hurling stones, and 
ftre and a vSst multitude of arrows, which not only made the 
walls difficult of access to the Jews, but also reached tlic parts 
within the walls. Fof the mass of the^rabiap art;hers, as well 
as jill those that1,hrev/ darts and slung stones, hurkd their shot 
at^ihe same ti^ne as the engines. However, the others did not 
lie still when they could not fight the Uoraaiis from the higher 
ground. For they then made sallies, like robbers, in bands, 
and tore away the fascines that covered the workmen, and 
struck them when they were thus unprotected ; and when those 
workmen gave way, th^ shoveled away the Tiarth that com- 
•[)Osed the bank,-and burnt the woodwork of it and the fascines, 
tBl Vespasian perceivod*that the intervals bet ween the worlj^ 
oaushd this damage, for these intervals gave the Jews opportu¬ 
nity to attack tjic ftonuans. So he united the fascines, and at 
the same time* concentrated all his army close to them, whi(;ii 
prevented*tlicso sallms of the Jews. 

And whcai the baifk was now raised, and ]>rougbt very close 
V> tlfti battlements,* Josephus thought it would be strange if he 
could make i^o counter contrivance for the city’s jircservation ; 
8« he got together his workmen, and ordered them to build the 
^'all higlRir. And when they 8ai<l that it Mats impossible to 
build while fliey were being pelted witli so many darts, ho in¬ 
vented the following shelter for them. He liade thmn fix 
stakes, and stretch over thou the raw hides of oxen just killed, 
,that these hides, by yielding and hollowing themselves when 
tlfe stejnes were throwrf at them, might receive them, and the 
mhor darts would slide off t-hera, and fire •that was thrown 
•would l*e quenched byi the moisture that was in them. And 
those ho set over the workmen, and under thpm tjioy wont op 
wifcli tlTeir work? in safety, an^J raised the? wall hif^ier both by* 
day and night, till it was twenty cubits higher. He also built 
• frequent to wer^upon the wall, and fitted to it strong battleiiieflts. 
*rhis greatly discouraged the Romans, who thought by now they 
would havt already got inside the city, and they were at once dis- 
m^^ed at .Josephus’ contrivance and at the courage of tl^j citizens. 

And Vespasiap was irritated at the great subtlety of this 
stratagem, and*atithe boldness of the men of Jotapata. F’or 
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Uilthig lujart again upon the building of tWsVall, they inadd 
fresh sallicis upon the J^)iiian8, and had every day conflictH vdtFi 
them in 1)ands, together with all such contrivances iis robbers 
make use of, as plundering all that camo to hand, as also setting 
lire to all tlie Roman works; till Vespasian made his army 
leave olt fighting them, and resolved to sit down before th*e 
city, and to starve it into a surrender, supposing they 
would either bo^forcet^ to petition him* for mercy by want of 
provisions, #r, if tliey sliould have the courage to hold out.till 
the last extremity, that they would perish by fi*,mine: andMie 
coindiuhid he should conquer them the more easily in fighting, 
if lie left them alone for a time, and the*! foil upon them wlsen 
they were weakened by famine. Rut he gave orders that they 
sbould guard all tlio outlets from tlje city. 

Now tlio besieged had jilenty of corn and indeed of all other 
things within the city, hut they wanted water, because. therd 
no fountain in the eity, the peolile there being hnpjjliffd 
with rain water. But it is a rare thing in tliat country if ever 
to have ruin in summer. And as the su'ge wijs at this season, 
they w'ere in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy their 
thirst., and tlu'y chafial as if already entirely in want of water. 
For Josephus, seeing that the city alumfided with other neces¬ 
saries, and that the men were of good courage, and wi»hi!ig 
prolraetthe suige longer tlian the Romans expected^ordered their 
drink to he giviui them by nuMsnre. But they deemevl this scanty 
distribution of w'at.er l>y measure a»thing harder than* the 
of it; and their not being able to drink as much a!s they would 
stimulated still more (heir desire for drinking, and tliey w*ere 
as much disheartened thereby as if they wei'e come to the last 


I 

p 


degree of thirst. Nor were the Romans ignorant of the oonili-. 


lion they wore in ; for wliere they stood opposite them ahi^i^e 
the (Wall, they cnvwhl see tliem running together, and taking their 
water by measure, which made them thijow their javelins there,* 
the place heii^g w'jthin their reach, and kill a great many of them. 

* And Veftjiasian h«ped that tlyeir cisterns of'water would dn 


no long time be emptied, and that they would be forced to 
dellveV up the city to him. But Josephus, bding minded to ‘ 
, frustrate his hope, commanded a great many to wet their 
clothes, and hang them out upon the battlements, till the 
(uitire wal^ was of a sudden all wet with the running: down*of 
the water.^ At this the Romans were discoiijraged and in con¬ 
sternation, seeing them able to tlirow away sport so much 
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water, when they supposed them not to have enough to drink. 
And the Roman general despaired of taking their city by fam¬ 
ine, and even betook himself again to arms and force, which was 
what the Jews greatly desired. For as they despaired of safety 
for either tbeiuselves or their city, they jircferred death in 
battle to death by hunger aTid tliirst. 

However, Josephus contrived another stratagem, besides the 
foregoing one, tc get identy of what tlicy wanted Through 
a Certain ' ivine that was almost inacctvssiblo, and so was neg- 
lecvecl by the soldiei-s, Josephus sent out certain persons along 
the western parts of it, and by them sent h'.tters to whom hr. 
pleased of the Jews tnat were outside the city, and procured 
from them in abiindiuicc wliatever ncccssaj ics they wanted in 
the city. lie ordered them also to civmt) along generally wlicii 
near the watch as they iNstiirned to the city, and tc» cover their 
baclvS with flty'Ccs, tlnit if any (>nc should oh,servo tliem by nigh*, 
they miglit be believed to bo dogs. This was done till the watch 
perceived their contrivance, and surronnded tlic raviuo, . . . 

[Josephus].with Ids bravest men made ii .sally, and disjuu’sed 
the enendes’ outposts, and ran as far as tlio Homan caiiij) itself, 
and pulled the covcri’<gs of their tents upon their bank to 
pieces, and set tire to their works. And he never left off fight¬ 
ing in tfie same manner eithor the next day or the day after 
lhat, or for a vonsiderahle number of both days and nights. 

U})on this Vespasian, as ho saw the Homans distressed by 
i' L'Si) sallies (for they were ashame.d to 1)0 })ut to flight by the 
Jews, and wlien at any time they made the Jews run away, 
their heavy armor would not let them pursue them far, ami 
the Jews, when they liad done any misohief, before they could 
be hurt themselves, stiU retired into tho city), ordered his 
av> »xd luen to avoid their attacks, and not light it out witli 
men in desperation, for notldng w'^as more courageous than 
despair, and their violence would he (pio.nehed wlien they saw 
they failed of their purposes, as fire wa.% quenclK .1 when it 
wanted fuel. He said also that it beeanie the Homan, to gain 
their victories a? cheaply as they could, since they <lid' not 
ti^ht for their existence, but only to enlarge their dominions. 
So- he repelled the Jew's most by the Arabian archers, and 
Syrian slingers and stone throwers. Nor was there any inter¬ 
mission of the numerous engines that luirlod missiles. Now 
the Jews suffered greatly by these engines and gave way before 
them, but when they threw stones or javelins a great distance, 
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llieii the Jews came to close quarters and pressed hard upoii 
tlu; Homans, and fouglit despeiately, without sparing either 
soul or body, one detaclimeiit relieving another by turns when 
it W'as tir(jd out. 

Now Vespasian, looking upon himself as besieged in turn 
by those sallies of the Jews and the long time the siege lasted, 
as his banks were now not far from the walls, detormined to 
apply Ills battering-rarn. This is a vast beam of wood like 
the mast of* a ship ; its fore part is armed with a thick pieoe of 
iron at the head of it, w4iieh is feo carved as to like the head 
of a rain, wdienco its name is taken. This ram is slung in 
I’m ail' hy its middle by ropes, and is hung, like the balance 
in a ])air of scales, from another beam, and braced by strong 
h(!ains on both sides of it. When this is pulled backward by 
a groat number of men, and then with united force thrust 
forward by the same men, it batters walls with the iron part 
vv'hieh is prominent. Nor is there any tower so strong,'or 
walls so broad, if they resist its first battery, but are forced to 
yield t(t it at last. Tliis was the experiment which the Roman 
general lietook himself to, as he was eagerly bent upon taking 
the city, for he found lying in the field* So long to be to his 
disadvanl.age, as the Jew's would never be quiet. So the 
Romans brought tlieir catapults and other engines iot galling 
an enemy nearer to the walls, that they might reach such as 
wx-re ujKm the waills who endeavored to frustrate their attempts, 
and tlirew stones ami javelins at. them, and the ateliers a’«d 
slingers in like manner came closer to the wall. This brought 
matters to such a pass that none of the Jews durst man the 
walls, and then other Romans brought forward the battering- 
ram, t hat was cased wdth wickerwork all over, and in the upper 
part, was covered hy skins, and this both for the security of 
t hemselves and'it. Now the wall was shaken at the very first 
stroke of this battering-ram, and a terrible clamor was raised 
by the poipJe within Ike city, as if they were already taken. 

Now when Jos'efihus observed this ram frequently battering 
tl^e «amo place, and saw that the wall would qiiickiy be thrown 
down by it, he resolved to elude for a while me force of thac 
contrivance. So he gave orders to fill sacks with chaff, and 
to lot them down before the place where they saw the ram. 
always battering, that the stroke might be turn'd aside, or 
that the plac^e might feel less of the stroke in consequence of 
the yielding nature of the chaff. This v<fry*mach delayed the 
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iCtoinaiia, because, let them remoye their battering-ram to whao 
part they ploarod, those that were on the walls also removed 
their sacks, and placed them opposite tiio strokes it made, in¬ 
somuch that the wall wtis not at all injured in consequonco ot 
tha resistance that the sacks made, till the Romans made a 
counter contrivahco of long polos, and by tying scythes at their 
ends ci'-t off the sacks. Now when the battering-ram thus 
became effective again, and the wall (’nwing been but newly 
built} was giving way, Josephus and those about him had 
the«icoforwarc|~ recourse to fire <0 dofenil tbemselves. So they 
took whatever^ materials they had that were dry, and made a 
sally three ways, and ret fire to tlie machines and ork 

and banks of the Romans, And they could not well come 
to their assistance, being at once in consternation at the Jews’ 
boldness, and being prevented by the flainor Irom coming to 
their aid. For the materials being dry, and bitumen and ]>it(ili 
and brimstone also being'among them, the fire sjuead quicke - 
than one would think, and what cost the Romans a great deal 
of labor was in one Lour consumed. . . . 

Those who wore with Joseplius, though tlujy fell one 
after another, being struck by the darts and stones which the 
engines throw at them, could not for all that be di'iven from 
the w«ll» but attacked wdth lire and iron weapons and stones 
those who 'svere propelling the ram under the protection of the 
wickerwork: though, they could do little or nothijig, but fell 
thoinselves perpetually, beca^'se they were seen by those whom 
they could not see. Foi the light of tbeij- own fire sliono 
about them, and made them as visible a mark to the eiitjmy as 
they were in the daytime, while the enemy’s engines could not 
bo seen at a great distance, and so what was llirown at them 
could not well be avoided. For the force with which these 
engines threw stones and darts made them wjiiiid many afr a 
lime, an*? the whizzing stones that were cast by the engines 
carried away the battlements, and broke off tlu; corners of the 
towers. Indeed, no body of men could bo %(f strong as not to 
be overthrown to the last rank by tlie size of the stones. . . . 
The whir of the instruments and the noise of the missiles was 
mbre terrible still. Dire too was the noise the dead bodies 
made when Ihey were knocked down one after another on tho 
walls, and d^’eadful was the clamor which tho women rab>ed with¬ 
in the city, which was echoed back by the cries of those outside 
who were being shii ; and the whole space of ground whereon 
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they fought ran with blood, and the wall might liave been climbed 
up to ov«r dead bodies.'’ The mountains also contributed to iif- 
crease the noise by their echoes, nor was there on that ni^ht 
anything wanting tliat could terrify cither the ear or eye. And 
very many of those that fought nobly at Jotapata fell, a!nd very 
many -were wounded, and the morning watch was come ere tlte 
wall yielded to the machines employed jjgaiiist it, though it had 
been battered without IVitermisaioii ; and those within covered 
their )>oflics with their armor and built up again what ^as 
thrown down of the wall, bofofe those scaling ^machines v^'erc 
laid to the wall by which the Romans were to ascend into the city. • 
In the morning Ves[)asiaii mustered’together his army to 
take the city, after a little rest fnun the fatigues of the night. 
And as lie wished to draw off tlios?. that cheeked him from the 
jilaces where the wall had been thrown down, he made tlie most 
(■,ourageous of his cavalry dismount from tbefr horses, anti 
filaced them in tliree tiles ojiposite these breaches in'the wMl, 
defended by their armor on every side, and with poles in tlieir 
liands, that so they miglit begin the as6eiib us soon as the 
maeliinus for such ascent were laid to the wall. And behind' 
those he placed the flower of his foot, and 'iio orderad the rest 
of the horse to deploy from the walls over all the hills to pre¬ 
vent any from escaping out of the city when it should fee taken; 
and behind these ho placed the archers all round, and commanded 
thorn to have their ari'ows ready to shoot. He gave the same 
commands to the slingors, and to'those that managed the en¬ 
gines, and hade others bring ladders and apply them to thoso 
parts of the wall that were uninjured, that thoso who tried to, 
hinder their ascent might leave off guarding the breaches in 
the wall, while the rest of the bcsi(*ged might be overj)owere/Ll 
by the darts oast at them, and yield an erdrance into the c>tv. 

■ lint Josephus, seeing through Vespasian’s plan, set the old 
men and those that were tired out at the sound paft of ll/b 
wall, as ndb at* all likely to be hurt there, but set the most 
efficient of his soldiers at the place where the' wall was breken 
dovioi, and in front of them all six men by themselves, among 
whom he himself shared in the post of greatest danger. Hb 
also gave orders that when the legions made a shout they 
should stop their oars, that they might not be diabayed at it,,^ 
and alao^that, to avoid the shower of the enemiesVdarts, 'they 
should bend down on their knees, and cover themselves with 
their shields, and retreat a little backwards a while, till the , 
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archers should have emptied their quivers ; and that, when the 
lloiiians should lay their macuines for ascending the walls, they 
should leap out, and with their own instniiuents meet the 
eneiuy^and that every one should strive to do his best, not to 
defend his own city, as if it were possible to bo preserved, but 
to revenge it, as if it was already destroyed ; and that they 
should try aud jneture before their eyes how their old men 
\vould bo slain, and their children and wives killed imtuedi- 
attly by ^he enemy ; and that tliey should beforelumd spend 
all their fury on account of tlfe calamities coming upon them, 
apd pour it out on the perpetrators of thom. 

Thus did Josephui.. dispose of both his bodies of men. As 
for the useless part of tiie citizens, the w'omen and children, 
when they saw tJieir city surrounded by a triple line (for none 
of the former guards were withdrawn for battle), sind their 
enemies with swords in flieir hands at the breaches in the wall, 
as also the hilly country above thi'in shining with arms, and 
the darts ready and poised in the hands of the Arabian archers, 
they made a Ijiial wail at their cajjture, as if their ruin was not 
only imminent, but bad actually como upon Ihem already. 
But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up in ibcir houses, 
lest they should unnerve the courage of the men by pity, and 
commaTided thtmi to hold their peace, and threatened them if 
they tlid imt, and went himself to the breacli, whore his posi¬ 
tion was allotted. As to those who brought up ladders to the 
:.ther places, be took no rmtice of them, but earnestly waited 
f<ir the expected shower of arroAvs. 

And now the trumpeters of all the lloinan legions sounded 
together, and the ai’my raised a terrible shout, and a.s a shower 
of darts were hurled at a preconcerted signal, tJie air was 
^'lii’kened by them. lint Josephus’ men remembered the 
,orders he had given them; they stopped their ears at*the 
sliouts,‘and ))rotected their bodies against the darts; and as 
for the scaling engines that ivere laid to thfi w^l,l, the Jew| 
Sfiilied out at them, before those tliat should have used them 
were got upon,them. And now, on the ascending ol the sol- 
..^diors, there was a great hand-to-hand fight, and much valor 
both of hfmds and soul w’as exhibited, wliile the Jews earnestly 
endeavored, in the extreme danger they Avere in, not to sliow 
less ooiirftge than those who, without being in dong or, fought 
BO stoutly against? them, nor did they leave struggling Avith the 
Romans till tHby either fell down dead themselves, or killed 
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tluur antagonists. But as tlie Jews grew weary with defend^ 
iiig tiieinselvos continually, and had not enough lueu to relieve 
them, so on tlio side of the Romaua fresh men still succeeded 
those that were tired, and still new men quickly got uijpn the 
scaling engines in the room of those that were thrust dowq, 
encouraging one another, and Joining side to side, and protect¬ 
ing themselves \vith their shields over tljeir heads, so that thej 
hoeame an invinclible boHy, and as they pushed back the Jews 
with their whole line, as though they were but one body, they 
began already to get upon the wall. *' 

Then did Josephus in this utmost distress take for his coun¬ 
selor necessity (which is very clever in* invention-when it is 
sharpened by despair), and gave orders to pour scalding oil 
upon those wlie-se shields protectefl them. Whereupon they 
soon got it ready, for many brought it and in great quantities,, 
and pitured it on all sides upon the Romans, and threw (Jo^vp 
upon them the vessels as they were still hissing from the.heat 
of the lire. Tins so burnt the Romans, th^t it dispersed their 
compact body, who now tumbled down from the wall in dread¬ 
ful jiaiii, for the oil easily ran down their whole bodies from 
lie.ad to foot under their full armor, and fed upon 'their flesh 
like lire, its fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated 
and slowly cooled. And as the men were encumbered with 
their helmets and breastplates, they could in no ''way got fr^te 
from this burning, and could only leap and roll aUbut in pain, 
as they fell olf their gangways. X'nd as they thur were beatcu* 
back, and retired to their own party, who still pressed them 
forward, they became an easy prey to those that wounded them 
from behind. 

TKE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 

liY ADOLPHE TIIIERii. 

, ' [Louis Ai'^rriiio 'rulin'!: A Frcntih politician, publicist, and vaster, and 
the lli'st i’reridciit of tlio Troiicli llopuLlio ^ born in Maraolllcs April 10, ITW. iStis 
parontii wero of Iminble circumslanoo, but gave iiim tUo foundation of a good 
(‘du'uaion. After Bcrving as Minister of the Interior ho t'.dco became Prime 
Minister of France, and I’residontof the Kcpublic in 1871. His works iudludt 
II “ History of tlie French devolution,” “ History of the Considate and the 
liinpire,” " History of John Law ” (this has appeared under the title “ History 
of Law” in pie original). lie died at Saint-Germain, September 1877.J ' 

Let us recapitulate the events of the systenifm order to review 
the whole and understand more olearly the Ci^asCc of itsdawnl&Hi 
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A Scotchman, going from a poor country into the midst of 
■ it rich one, luut been struck with the s{)ectaclo of an extensive 
circulation, aud had been led to think that all })rosperity origi- 
uatedMli an abundance' of money. Peiceiving that banks had 
the means of increasing the amount of money by giving to 
paper the currency of coin, he conceived the plan of a general 
bank, ilhiting commert;ial enterprises with llie administration of 
the public revenue, issuing paper nioricy for largo payments, 
coin being reserved for the smaller ; thus joining'to the cn‘a- 
tio^i nf an abiuidant circulation that of a conveuieiit and proiil.- 
able investment. 

Repulsed in different countries, this Scotchman \v.v.i listeiiovl 
to in France, where he found a government reduccil t(» ex})cdi- 
ents and inclined to adopt view ideas. He estahlishcd, at lirst, 


a private hank, which the need of an institution for credit 
causevi to sueceed. Ho then estahlishcd, but entirclv distinct 
froni the bank, a commercial com))any, to wliich he griuitt .l 


privileges very difftjrent in their nature, designing to uiiitcj it 
with the bank ovcniually, and complete the vast. sy.st(‘in which 


he h§|{l projcctetl. 'J'he first .sliaros of tlie coiii])ajiy wen} 
delivered to ]K)]dej-.s of different government securities wliieh 
represented the floating <Iebi, so that the creditors of tlie 
Treasufy wore paid with the privileges wliicli constituted the 
f<rrtinie of the company. Soon, Ijuw transferred to this com- 
}jfiny the principal leases of the revenue, on the condition that 
vt shpuld assume the funded debt, amounting to sixteeii bun- 


dred millions. In this way all the eroditors of the slate w'ere 


gradually to become shareholders in tlu* compaiiy, and although 
they received only tliree per cent on tlieir capital, they w^ould 
find their income increased by the profits of an inimeji.so entci' 
^ji’^i'?e. • The project was accomplished : the sixteen luindrc-d 
millions were transferred; but, managed wiihout i)roper Cau¬ 
tion, thby wore preciiJiUted upon the shares by the apprehen¬ 
sion of the public that the investment wowld be taken up 
iriitnediately. The shares ro.';r> to thirty-six times their co.st,* 
and the debt which, transformed into shares, should iiavp been 
^ftwo billions at the utmost, rose to eight or ton. A universal 
intoxication seized the imagination of everybody. Pco})lo 
ha|tened lib longer to seek an investment, but to make a fortune 
by the mtarvolous rise in the value of capital. A-crowd of 
landed proprietors sold their estates, which did not increase in 
valcte, to purchiE^'^his imaginary property, which increased in 
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talue liourly. Then the holders of the shares, Better informed 
lliHii those who came kiter, hastened to dispose of them »for 
wealth which was real. Tliis example was followed, and evtiry 
one wished to realize. From tills moment, the fictitious being 
contrasted willi the real, the illusion ceased, and the decline df 
the shares soon became rajnd. Those who had seen the ficti¬ 
tious capital rise to ten billions, now saw it fall to eight, and 
tlien to six billions, and ,gavc themselves up to despair. It was 
proper to latnent this depreciation, but not to attempt to p^e- 
verd a catastrophe which had become inevitable. Law, who 
liiid permitted people to idfdize him for this sudden creation of 
wealth, committed the. fault of uttemptivg to maintain it, and 
he com:eiv<!d the nnfortunate plan of uniting the shares to the 
])ank notes. Mo attcmjded to establish the value of the notes 
by obliging the use of them in all paynymts above one hundred 
francs, and prohibiting tlio possession of more than fivediim-' 
dj-od francs in coin at a time. Me then fixed tlie valufj oftlfo 
shares in notes, anti ordered tliat a slatrc should be roeeived at 
the bank for nine thousand francs in notes.' Immediately, the 
shares wore excliangcd for this forced money, and for all kinds 
of property which could be bought. Wind followed? Tho 
imaginary capital declined in the form of notes as rapidly as it 
wt)uld have done in the form of shares; only the notes, vMiicb 
might liave been saved, were sacrificed. Every ^me who had 
anything to sell refused the notes in payment, oj* demanded 
four times the value of their property. Only creditors, whof, 
were bound by their contracts, were forced to accept tlie notes 
at tlieir full nominal value, and they wmre ruined. There was 
an attempt to reduce the nominal value on the 21st of May, in 
order to end this financial fiction ; but a violent clamor arose, 
the attempt was ab;i,ndoTJcd, and tho 'fiction was suffered^ to 
continue. Thu rriu of the si/8tem was none the loss inevitable, 
for so monstrous an imposition could not maintain itseK. The' 
8i/iste?n must,be ajjolislied, the shares and notes converted into 
government securitiC/S, and the,,old form of the public del^fi 
resumed, after the most frightful disorders, and the ruin of so 
fortunes. Such was tho system of LaV, and its sad 
results. 

If tliis financial catastrophe is compared with tViat of the 
“ auiynats ” and of the Bank of England in tlie present cenfury, 
a remarkable resemblance will be seen in tlie pveuts of a credit 
system, and useful lessons can bo drawn frocii the comparison. 
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Credit always anticipates tlie future, by en»ploying values 
y et to be produced and using them as idready existing. 

' Law, anticipating tbe success of a vast conmiercial enter¬ 
prise, represented the profits of it by shares, and used them to 
pay the public debt. 

The French revolution wished to pay for the ecclesiastical 
offices which had been abolished, the debt of the monarchy and 
the expenses of ^.a universal war, witli the national projauty ; 
lhi>« property not being disposable, on account of its (piantity 
and the want of coutidence, it •anticipated the sale ami repre¬ 
sented the results by papers called “ 

The Bank of Engiuud, by discounts and by loans to go»em¬ 
inent, anticipated and accepted as real two kinds of values : 
commercial bills, which rcpiesontcd immeuse qiyintities of colo¬ 
nial produce, difficult to define, and the obligations of tljc gov¬ 
ernment, values inffiiitely fluctuating and depending upon the 
success 6i” war and policy. 

In thes^ three cases there was a supimsititious value; tlie shares 
of Law represented coininercial successes and fiscal products, 
which wore very iiucertain ; the aasignaU represented tlic pj-ico 
of goods, which would perliapsbo diverted from llusir revolution¬ 
ary destination ; the notes of tbe Hank of England roprcseiitcd 
o)digi?li#n.s which the governiuent might not bo able to fulfill. 

. The crisis produced by loss of confidence differed in the 
tllhee cases a<'‘cording to the difTereiicc of cir<-umHtancos. The 
icestiye of a newly discovered eouutry, the sudden displacement 
of an enormous sum, caused the shares of Law to rise in an 
extravagant manner. But a blind eonfidonee must soon lead 
to a blind despair. It is well-founded confidence, b<uied upon 
the real success of lahoiy slow in its progress, wliich alone is 
exempt from those sudden reverses which resemble tempests, 
'i'he amgnaU could not be ruined in the same inanuer. 'J'fley 
could rise, because they represented tlie value of laud, 
■which is not susceptible of increase. But as the rii.3Coss of the ^ 
reyolutibn began to be distrus^-ed, and doRlits arose as to the 
inaintenance of the national sale, they declined; and .is^t^^ey 
Jeoliued, the government, to supply the defieieney in value, 
■v^as obliged to double the issue, and the repletion contributed, 
with the distrust, to depreciate them. The notes of the Bank 
of Englain’, based upon merchandise which might depreciate, 
and upon erigagemfints of the government, which the victories 
of Franco caused diminish in value, suffered a decline, but 
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comparatively a modorato one, because only one part of the 
property pledged was destructible. * 

In t]»e tJiiee eases, the authorities wishing to compel oon.fi- 
d(iij(;e met with a failure proportioned to the doubtfuji value 
of the securities, the reality of which it attempted to establish 
by violent measures. 

Law fixed the value of the shares i}\ notes, and attempted 
to fix the value of tlfo notes themLclves, 1/ rendering tfie 
acceptance of them compulsory^ at a determined rate. 

The revolutionary French government gave*a forced cur-' 
rency to the assiffnaU, and punished with death those who ifC- 
fused to take them at their nominal valite. 

The Bank of England was authorized to refuse to pay its 
notes at sight. * 

'riio result of these different measures was a deplorable dis- 
tur])anee in every kind of exchange. \U those ra'^king^bar^ains 
would not accept the depreciated money at its nominal rate, and 
demanded double or triple price, according to the degree of 
depreciation; but tliose who were obliged to accept payment on ^ 
a previous bargain — in a word, all creditors—were ruined, 
because they were obliged to accept a veliie purely horainal. 

In proportion as the resistance to the oppression increased, 
the authorities became more tyrannical, because the/ invaded 
domestic life. Law forbade the possession of more than ^yo 
luindred francs in coin, and authorized infonftations. The 
revolutionary government, more violent and ext’’eme in everj • 
thing, established a maximum and regulated the rate of all 
exchanges, but succeeded no better. The Bank of England, 
more moderate, because tlie values which it proclaimed as 
certain were nearer the true standard, threw itself upon ,thD 
patriotism of the London merchants, who assembled‘and ric- 
clar<ul that they would receive the notes in paymente. Thp 
notes continued to circulate at a raodefate discount. 

' Bpt forced fneppres cannot prevent the fall of what must 
inevitably perish. The eight br ton billions of Law did 'not 
L''jV below what they were really worth. Th(\a8«»^na<«, issued 
])ey()nd all proportion to the property which they representei(?.» 
became utterly worthless. The Bank of Englarpi notes de¬ 
clined twelve and fifteen per cent ahd rose again aftfr,. the 
general peace, when specie payment was resumed, but they 
would have succumbed if Napoleon had employed the infallible 
aid of time against the English policy. 
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. Oextain general truths appear from these facts. 

Credit ouglA to represent’ positive Alues, and should Ije at 
most a very limited anticipation of these values. 

^ As §eon as values become uncertain, force can accomplish 
iiptliing to sustain them. 

Forced values are refused by all who are at liberty to refuse 
them, and ruin those wiio, by previous contracts, cannot refuse 
them. * 

Thus f..lsohood, oppressior^ spoliation, destruction of all 
fortunes, the^ are the ordinary result of a false credit soon 
’ followed by a forced credit. The least deplorable of thesn 
experiences, which cahsod but a momentary embarrassment, 
that of the Bank of England, owed its safety to a successful 
battle. The entire wealth bf a country should never depontl 
Upon the deceitful favors of fortune. 

^ l 4 W, unhaypy man, after having made Europe resound with 
tlie name of himself and of his system, traveled througfi 
different countries, and at last took uj) his residence at Venice. 
Notwithstanding* the capital which he had taken to France and 
that which he had left there, he ended his life in poverty. 

Continuing in cori^ispondenoe with the Duke of Orleans, 
and U(|terward with the Duke of Bourbon, he never ceased to 
claim that which the French goveriiinent had the iniustico to 
refiise him. ile wrote to the Duke of Bourbon, “iFsop was a 
model of disJutcrestediiess, however, the courtiers accused liim 
keeping traasuro in a trunk which, he visited often ; they 
found there only the garment which ho possessed before he 
' became a favorite of the prince. If 1 had saved my garment, 

1 would not change condition with those employed in the 
highest places; but I am. naked ; they require that I shall sub- 
without b;!ji,,ving any i)roperty to maintain me, and that I 
Sjiall pay my debts when 1 have no money.”* Law could not 
obtain the old garment Which he demanded. A few years after 
his departure from France, in 1729, he died^a^ Vtenicb. destitute, , 
miserable, and forgotten, * 
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, / By H. A. TAINE. 

fHWFOJ.rt’fe Aik>i.pwb Tjiinb, French crflic and historical scholar, was 
iuMn ta VoiuuQEB, April fll, 1828, He pablished, among other works : French 
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I'hilMsn]ibiiT8 in the Nineteenth Century ” (18&6); “ Essays In CriUciam and His^ * 
t'jry” Cl 857), “Notes on Ens'and” (1801 ; “Contemporary English Writers” , 
118(53); “ History of English Literature," “English Idealism,” and “English ■' 
rositivism ” (1804); '“I’liilosophy of Art" C1866-d870); “The Ideal in AH " 

(18(57); “The Understanding " (1870); “Origins of Contemporary France," 'a 
senes coin])ri8lng, “The Old Regime in France" (1875), “Anarchy^’ (1878), 
“The Kevolutiotjary Govornment" (1884), “The Modern R6gmi8" (1890),] ^ 

La Bkuyere wrote, just a century before 1789, “‘Certain 
Biivafje-looking Lungs, ifiale and female, are see/i in the country, 
black, livid,*iiii{l sunburnt, and belonging to the soil, which tjhey 
dig and grub with invincuble siCEbbornuess. Thejj seem capable 
<>l' avticuhition, and, when they stand erect, they display Imman « 
liiuiiiineuts. They arc, in fact, men. They retire at night into 
their dens, where they live on black bread, water, and roots. 
'I’liey spare other human beings the trouble of sowing, plowing, 
and harvesting, and thus sliould not bejiii want of the bread they 
liave planted.” They continue in want of it during twenty-livU 
3'ear.s after this and die in herds. I estimate tha^ in l**T5‘iiicTe 
than on*; tliird of the poi)ulation, six millions, perish with hunger 
and of destitution. The picture, accordingly, for the first quar¬ 
ter of the century preceding tlic Revolution, far from being* 
overdrawn, is the reverse ; we shall see that, during more tlian 
half a century, up to the death of Louis XV.,it is exact; per- 
}iai)s instead of weakening any of its points, they sJiofdd be 
strengthened. 

“ It 

“ Ill 1725,” says St. Simon, “ with the profusejiess of StLis- 
bourg and Chantilly, the people, in Normandy, live enthe gri«^3 
of the lields. The first king in Europe is great simply by being 
a king of beggars of all conditions, and by turning his kingdom 
into a vast hospital of dying peoide of whom tlieir all is taken 
without a murmur.” lu the most prosperous days of Fleurv 
and in the finest region in I'Vanco, the peasant hides “^is wine 
oil account of the exci.se and his bread on account of the taiUe\ * 
convinced “that he is a lost man iftany doubt exi,:t8 of his 
dying of starvation.” In 1789 d’Argenson writes in his jour¬ 
nal : “ The faming Has just occasioned three insurrectidhs in the 
pnivinces, at Huffec, at Caen, and at Chinon. Women carrying 
their bread with them have been assassinated *6n the highways. 
... M. le Due d’Orlcans brought to the Council the otlEer 
day a piece of bread, and placed it on the table beftire the king; 

‘ Sire,’ aaid ho, ‘ there is tlm bread on which your ^ibjects' now* 
feed themselves.’ ” “ In my own canton of Tourame men have 
been eating herbage more than a year.” Iliaevy finds company 
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on all sides. ‘*'It is talked about at Versailles more than ever.' 
The-king interrogated the bishop of Clfiartres on tho condition 
of his people ; he replied that‘the famine and the mortality 
were such that men ate grass like sheep and dieil like so many 
fliCS.’ In 1740 Massillon, bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, wriL-a 
tT) Fleury: ^‘Tho peojde of tho rural districts are living in 
friglitfkl destitution, without l)eds, without furuituro ; the ma¬ 
jority, for half Vie year, even lack barley androat bread, tbeir 
sole food, and wbieb they are eomfxjlled to tfike- <9nt of their 
ovrti and their, cliildron’s mouths to pay the taxes. It pains mo 
to see this sad spectacle every year on my visits. The negroes 
of our colonies arc, in Uiis ros})ect, infinitely bettea- ofl‘, fur, -while 
working, they are fed and clothed along with tfieir wives and 
children, while our pcaf'Kinti'y, the most laliorious in tho king¬ 
dom, cannot, with the Larde.st and most devoted labor, earn 
bread for thornsr;!ves and their families, and at the same time 
\)fiy tho^ubsidies.” Jii t740, at Lille, the piaiple rebel againfft. 
the export of grain. “ An intendant informs me that tho misery 
increases froin hour'to hour, tlio slightest danger to the crops 
resulting in tiiis for three years past. . . . Flanders, especially, 
is greatly *‘mbarra^(,d ; lliere is nothing to live on until the 
harvesting, which wilf not take ]>laeo for two months. 'Plu^ 
|VOvitic*8 the best off are not able to help the otlicrs. Each 
bourgeois in ixich town is obliged to feed one or two poor pijr- 
Sftfis and pr<>vide tliciri with fourteen pounds of bread per we(ik. 

the little town of CliaUdlerault (of four thousand udiabii- 
ants), eighteen hundred pf>or, this winter, are on that footing. 

. . . Tho poor outnnmlier those able to live without beg¬ 
ging . . . while prosecutions for unpaid dues are carried on 
^ith unexampled rigor. ^ Tho clothes of the poor are seized ami 
their laat measure of flour, tho latclies on their doors, etc. . . . 
The abbess of Jouarre told me yesterday tbat,*in her c.anlorf, in 
iirie, mcJfet of the groun I liad not been xdaiited.” It is not sur- 
jirising that the famine spreads even to Paris.* “Fears are en.- 
tgriained of next Wednesday. » There is n5 more b^eat^ iii Thins" 
excojit that of the damaged llour which is brought in, and \yiieh 
‘burns (when baling). The mills are working day and night at 
Belleville, regrinding old damaged flour. Tlie jicople are ready 
to rebel ; b^ad goes up a sol a day ; no merchant dares, or is 
disposed, bring in bis wheat. TJie market on W'jdiiesday 
was almost in a state of revolt, there being no br§a(l in it after 
seven o’clock iei ‘tke morning. . . . The poor creatures at 
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.lUftitre wore put on short allowance, three (twelve * 

ounces) being reduced|to only half a pound. A rebellion bjpoka , 
out and they forced the guards. Numbers escaped and they 
have inundated l*aris. The watch, with tlie police of the neigh¬ 
borhood, were called out and an attack was made on these poor 
wnd-ches with bayonet and sw'ord. About fifty l)f them vreyQ 
left on the ground; the revolt was not suppressed yesterday 
morning.” < ’ « 

T(‘u yeiw’s later the evil is greater. “In the country around 
me, ten leagues from Paris, I find increased privation and con-, 
Riant complaints. What must it be in our wretched provinces 
ill the interior of the kingdom? . . . My curate tells me tlfat 
eiglit families, supporting themselves on their labor when I left, 
ai’o now b(}gging their bread. Tjiere,is no work to be had. 
The wealtliy are economizing like the j)oor. And with all this 
the taille is exacted witli military seventy. The collectors, with 
(heir ollioers, accomjianicd by locksmiths, force dpen the doctrs 
and carry off and sell furniture for one quarter of its value, the 
exjieiises exceeding the amount of the tax, r . “ 1 am at this 

moment on my estates in Touraine. I encounter nothing but • 
frightful privations; the melancholy sentin^,ent of suffering no 
longer prevails with the poor inhabitants,' but rather one of utter 
despair ; they desire death only and avoid increase. . « It is 

estimated tliat one quarter of tlie working days of the year go 
to the corv^css the laborers feeding themselves, and with wha4 ? 
... I see poor peojile dying of jdestitution. They are paid 
fifteen sous a day, equal to a crown, for their load'. Whole vil¬ 
lages are cither ruined or broken up, and none of the liouseholds 
rc(a)ver. . . . Judging by what my neighbors tell me the in¬ 
habitants have diniinishod one third, . . , The daily laborers 
are all leaving and taking refuge in the small towns. In many 
villages everybody leaves. I have several parishes in which tb^* 
iaille for three years is duo, the proceedings for its onllectiono 
always going on. . . . The receivers of the taille and of the 
iisc add one lialf eaelwyear in expanses above theitax. . . An 

assessor, on coining to the village where I have ray country 
hoT^.su, states that the taille this year will be lAuch increased;' 
lie noticed that the peasants here were fatter than elsewhereV 
that they had chicken feathers before their doors, alid that the 
living here must be good, everybody doing well, e^. This is 
the cause of the peasant’s discouragement, and likewise the cause: 
of misfortune throughout the kingdom. ” “ Iji thp country where 
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> I ftm staying I bear tliat marriage is declining and that the pop* 
Hlafcioa is decreasing on all §ides. In,my parish, with a few 

‘ firesides, there are more than thiidy single persojjs, male and 
female, old enough to hiarry and none of them having any idea 
of it. Dn being urged to marry they all reply alike that it is 
not wort^ while to bring unfortunate beings like tlieinselves 
into thg world. I have myself tried to induce some of the 
women to marry by offtring them assistance, but lliey all reason 
in this way as« i^they had consulted together'’ “,One of my 
cu^tes sends me w^ord that, aithongh he is the oldest in the 
province of Touraine, and has seen many things, inolmling 
excessively high prices for wheat, ho remembers no mtsory so 
great as that of this year, even in 1709. . . . Some of the 
seigniors of Touraine inform me that, being desirous of setting 
the inhabitants to woj'k by tlm day, they foiled very few of 
them and these so vvoalU that they were unable to use their 
arins*” « • • 

Those who are able to leave, emigrate. “ A person from Lan¬ 
guedoc tells me of vajft numbers of peasants deserting that prov- 
, iiice and taking r&fuge in Piedmont, Savoy, and Spain, tormented 
and frightened by t^ui measnrevS resorted to in collecting tithes. 
. . . The*extortionensoli everythhig and imprison everybody 
as if j^’isoners of war, and even with more avidity and malice in 
ofder to gain something themselves.” “ I met an intciidaut of 
01 ^ of the liiiSst provinces in the kingdom, who told me that no 
ijore farmprl could be foun^ there ; that parents preferred to 
Stmd their cliiidreii to the towiis ; that living in the surrounding 
country was daily becoming more horrible to the inhabitants. 

> . . . A man well informed in financial matters told me that 
over two hundred families in Normandy had left this y(jar, fear- 
fhg the collections in their villages.” At Paris, “the streets 

fHth beggars. One cannot stop before^, door withou^t a 
frozen mi^idicants besetting him with their iruportiiiiitics. They 
are said to be people from the country who, iinablp to endure 
th^peraecutious.they have to undergo, talso yo/uge in the cities 
. .' , preferring mendicity to Tabor.” And yet tlie people of 
i,he cities are noiimuch Better off. “ An officer of a compailj;' hi 
garrison at Mezieres tells me that the poverty of that place is 
BO great that, after the officers had dined in the inns, the peo- 
“ pie f»sh in and pillage the remnants.” “ There are more than 
tweiye tho'&and begging workmen in Kouen, quite many in 
Tonra, etc. MMq*t|ian twenty thousand of these workmen are 
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estimated as laiviiig left the kingdom in three mftntlis for Spain, ' 
Gemiariy, etc. At Lyons twenty thousand workers in silk arts , 
watched and kept in sight for fear of their going abroad.” "At 
Jtoiien, and in Normandy, “ those iti easy circumstances find it 
dillicult to get bread, tlio bulk of the people being Entirely 
without it, and, to ward off starvation, providiifg thcmselv^ 
with food that shocks hinnanity.” “ Even at Paris,V writes 
d’Argenson, “ 1 h^arn tii it on the day M. lo Dauphin and Mmo. 
la Daujjhine went to Notre Dame, on passing the bridge of the 
Tournelle, moro than two tlioufsand ■women assenibled in that 
quarter crying out, '“(live us bread, or we shall die of hunger/ 
... A vicar of tlie ]»avish of Saint-M.arguerite affirms that 
over eight liundr(3d pcirsons died in the faubourg* Saint-Antoine 
bet ween January 20th and February 20‘h; that the poor expire 
witli cold and !iung(ir in their garrets, and that the j)riests, 
arriving too late,, see tlieni expire witliout any possible relief.” 
W'ere I to emnnerate the riots, the seditions of the fami}?hed, ahd 
the pillagings of storehouses, 1 should never end ; these aie the 
convulsive twitehings of exhaustion ; the people have fasted as 
long as j) 088 ible, and instinct, at last, rebels. Tn 1747 “exten¬ 
sive bi’ead riots occur in Toulouse, and in^Guyemit* they take 
plac.c on every market day.” In 1750 from six to seven thou¬ 
sand men gather in Hearn behind a river to resist thecierks ; 
two conq)anios of tlio Artois regiment fire on the rebels and kill 
a dozen of them. In 1752 a sedition at Roueiiand in its neigh¬ 
borhood lasts Ihree days ; in Daiipkiny and in Auvergne riotoup 
villagers force <)j>en the grain warehouses and take away wheat 
at their own price ; the same year, at Arles, two thousand armed 
peasants demand bread at tlie townliall and are dispersed by 
the soldiers. In one province alone, that of Normandy, I find 
insurreetions in 1725, in 1787, in 173^), in 1762, in 1764, 1705, 
17K‘(>, 1707, and 1708, and always on account of bread. “ Entire 
hamlets,” writes the I’arliament, “ being without tlie ntfcessitieS 
of life, want compels them to resort to the food of brutes. . . . 
""'fwo days fnore an»l*ih>uen will, lie without provisions,'without 
grain, without bread.” Accordingly, the last riot is terrible ; 
oh this occasion, the jiopulace, again masters "bf the town for 
three days, pillage the public granaries and the stores of all tlie 
communities. Up to the last and even later, in 1776 at Rheims, 
in 1776, at Dijon, at Versailles, at Saint-Gorraayi, at ’Pon- 
toise, and at Paris, in 1772 at Poitiers, in 1786 at Aix in Pro¬ 
vence, ill 1788 and 1789 in Paris and throughout France, similar 
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eruptions are Visible. Undoubtedly the government under 
liiouis XVI. is’ milder; the Intendants* are more humane, the 
adjliinistration is less rigid, tho tailU becomes less unequal, and 
the corvie is less onerous through its transformation ; in short, 
misery *has diminished, and yet tliis is greater than human 
h&ture can bear. 

Exalnine administrative correspondence for the last thirty 
years preceding,,the Revolution. Cou^itless statements reveal 
excessive ‘’’offering, even wlien not te^rminating in fu?-y. Life to 
a iflian of the \ower class, to an* artisan, or workman, subsisting 
on the labor of bis own hands, is evidently precarious ; he ob¬ 
tains simply enough to keep him from starvation and ho docs 
not always get that. Here, in four districts, ‘‘tlio iuhai)itants 
live only on buckwheat,’’ and for live years, tho apple crop liav- 
ing failed, they drink on'y water. There, in a country of vine¬ 
yards, “tho yiriedresscrs cacli year arc reduced, for the most 
part, to begging their bread during tlie dull season.” Elsewhei'C, 
several of the day laborers and mechanics, obliged to sell their 
effects and household goods, die of tho cold ; insufficient and 
unhealthy food generates sickness, wliile, in two districts, tliirty- 
(ive thousand persons arc stated to bo living on alms. lu a re¬ 
mote canton the peasants cut the grain still groon, and dry it in 
the oven*, because they are too hungry to wait. Tlio intondant of 
Vejtiers writes that “ as soon as tiio workhouses open, a prodi¬ 
gious numhir of the i>oor rush to them, in spite of tho reduction 
wages and of tlie restrictions imposed on them in behalf of 
the most needy.” Tho inteiidant of Bourges notices that a great 
many metayers have sold off their furniture and that “ entire 
families pass two days without eating,” and that in many par- 
’shes the famished stay ,in bed most of the day because they 
iju|fer less. Tho intendant of Orleans reports that “ in Selogne, 
j^oor widows have burned up their wooden bedsteads and otllbrs 
have col!bumed their fiait trees,” to preserve tliemselves from 
the cold, and he adds, “ nothing is exaggerated ia this statement r, 
tV^ <5**ie8 of want cannot bo expressed; the misery of the rural ‘ 
districts must bg seen with one’s own eyes to obtain an id 9 ,a of 
it.” From Rioni, from La Rochelle, from Limoges, from Lyons, 
fiom Mont^ban, from Caen, from Alengon, from Flanders, from 
, Moi^ns, come similar statements by other intendants. One 
mighi call ifethe interruptions and repetitions of a fui\eral knell; 
even in years not disastrous it is heard on all sides. In Bur- 
- gundy, near ChattllDn-sur-Seine, taxes, seigniorial dues, tho 
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litlicjri, and the expenses of cultivation, divide up the produc¬ 
tions of tlie soil intothh’ds, leaving nothing for the unfortunate 
cultivators, who would have abandoned fclieir fields, had not two 
Swiss manufacturers of calicoes settled there and distributed 
about the country forty thousand francs a year in cash.” I'n 
A uvergne, the country is depopulates! daily ; niahy of the vh- 
lagns have lost, since the beginning of the century, mtre than 
one third of tliei-** iiihah^tauts. Had hot steps been promptly 
taken to lig*hten the burden of a downtrodden people,” says^the 
provincial assembly in 1TB7, “ Ativergno would ha,ve forever lost 
its popnlalion and its cultivation.” In Comininges, at the out¬ 
break of the Revolution, certain commujssities threaten to aban¬ 
don their possessions, should tlicy obtain no relief. “It is a 
well-known fact,” says the*assembly of 5Iaute-Guyenne,in 1T84, 
“ that tlie lot ol the most severely taxed communities is so rigor¬ 
ous as to have led their proprietors frequently to abandon tboir 
property. Who is not aware of the inhabitants of Saiht-Servin 
having abandoned .their possessions ten times and of their threats 
to resort, again U) this painful proceeding ift their recourse to the 
administration ? Only a few years ago an abandonment of the 
community of Boisse took place through the combined action of 
the inhabitants, the seignior, and the dScimateur of that com- 
muuit,y ; ” and the desertion would be still greater if' the law 
did not forbid persons liable to tlie tailh abandoning overtaxed 
pro[)erty, except by renouncing whatever they po.ysessed in the 
community. In the Soissonais, aoeording to the report of tlv 
provincial assembly, “ misery is excessive.” Iii Gascony the 
spcictacle is “heartrending.” In the environs of Toule, the cul¬ 
tivator, after paying his taxes, tithes, and other dues, remains 
empi y-handed, “ Agriculture is an occujmtion of steady anxiety 
ami privation, in whicli thousands of men are obliged to painfully 
vegetate.” In a village in Normandy, “nearly all the inhabit¬ 
ants, not excepting the farmers and. proprietors, eJCfc barley 
bread and drink water, living like the most wretched of men, 
so as to provide fdr ‘Ihe payraept of the taxes'with which they 
are overburdened.” In the same province, at Forges, “many 
l)oor creatures eat oat broad, and others bread' of soaked bran; 
tliis iiourishinont causing many deaths among infants.” People 
evidently live from day to day; whenever the crop proves poor, 
they lac^* bread. Let a fj’ost come, a hailstorm, an^dnundaxion, 
and an entire province is incapable of supporting itself until 
the coming year; in many places even-lan .ordinary winter 
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Btlifices to bring'on distress. On all sides bands are seen ois t- 
•' stretched to the king, who ifj the universal almoner. The people 
r'ay be said to resemble a man attempting to wade through a 
pool wiUi the water up to his chin, and who, losing his footing 
at the slightest depression, sinks down and drowns. Existent 
''charity am? the fresh spirit of humanity vainly strive to rescue 
them^ the water has risen too high. It must subside to a lower 
level and the pool be'-drawn off throi 3 gh soino adequate outlet. 
Thus far the poor man catches breath only at intervals, running 
the risk of (drowning at every monient. 


THE JTNDINGl’ OF WINEI.AND TIIE GOOD.’ 

TIu Nsrse dineovery of America^ 1000 A,J).; being all that part 
of the Saga cf .Eric the lied relating to the discovery of the 
east coast of North America. 

TKAsrsi.^TKi) BY ARTHUR MIDDIACTON BEEVES. 

( . Leif Ericsson Sails to Greenland. 

/ Leif aild his companions sailed away from the Hebrides, 
and arrived in Norway in the autumn. I-/eif went to the court 
of King 01 af Tryggvason! He was well received by the king, 
who felt that he could see tliat Leif was a man of great accom- 
plislunents. Upon one ocoasion the king came to speech with 
Leif, and asks him, “ Is it thy purpose to sail to Greenland in 
the summer ? ” “ It is my purpose,” said Leif, “ if it will he 
your will.” “I believe it will be well,” answers the king, 
“ andjhither thou shalt go upon my errand;' to proclaim Chris¬ 
tianity there.” Leif replied that the king should decide, but 
^gave it as his belief that it would b^ difficult to erirry tlys 
mission to a successful issue'in Greenland. The king replied 
that he knew of no man who would he better fitted fpr^this 
V undertaking, “and in thy hands the cause will surely prosper.” 
* “ This Cilia only be,” said Leif, “ if I enjoy the grace of your 
protection.” Leif put to sea when his ship was ready for the 
voyage. ''‘•For a long time he was tossed alK)Ut the ocean, 
and came upon lauds of which he had previously had no knowl- 

* By poimiesiou of tbe tmnelator and Mr. II. Frowde. (Demy 4to., 
lialf-vollum, price £5410».) 
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edge. There were self-sown wheat fields and vines growing 
therii. There were also those tr^jes there whieh are called^ 
“ mausur,” and of ^all these they took specimens. Some of the 
timbers wero so large tliat they wore used in building. Leif 
found men upon a wreck, and took them'home with him, and 
l)rocured (juarters for them all during the wint<5r. In this* 
wise ho showed his nobleness and goodness, since he intrciiuced 
(''-hristianity into ^the coMntry, and savdd the men from tho 
wreck; and he was called Loif the Lucky ever after. Leif 
landed in Ericsfirth, and then wont home to Br^ttahlid; be 
wsis well received by every one. He soon proclaimed Chris¬ 
tianity throughout the land, and the Cc^tholic faith, and an¬ 
nounced King Olaf Tryggvason’s messages to the people, 
telling them how much excellence and h(?w great glory accom- 
)):inied tliis faith.' Eric was slow in foriping the determination 
to forsake his old belief, but Tliiodhild embraced the faith 
j)rcunp11y, and caused a church to bo'built at some dititahce 
from the houso. T'his building was called Thiodhild’s Chuich, 
and tli(n-o she and those j)orsons who had accepted Christianity, 
and they wero many, wore wont to offer their prayers. Thiod- 
hild would not liavo intercourse with Eric a^tor that, slio had 
received the faith, whereat he was sorely Vfexed. 

At tliis time there began to bo much talk hbout a voyage of 
exploration to that country whicli Leif had discoyerod. The 
loader of this expedition was Tliorsieiu Ericsson, >vho was if 
good man and an intelligent, and Vessed with many*friond8. 
Eric was likewise invited to join them, for the men believed 
that his luck and foresight would bo of groat furtherance. 
They thereupon equipped that sliij) in which Thorbiorn had 
come out, and twenty men were selected for the expedition. 
'I'liey took little cargo with them, nanglit else save their weap*- 
ons aaid provisions, On that morning when Erie set out from' 
his homo ho took with him a little chest, containing gcM and 
silver; he hi(J thi^s treasure, and then went his way. He had 
]i.‘bcocdeKl bui a short distance, hqwever, when he fell from hu^ 
iiorse and broke his ribs and dislocated his shoulder, whereat 
ho (Sfiod “ Ai, ai! By reason of this accident h6 sent his wife 
word that she should procure the treasure which he had con¬ 
cealed, for to the hiding of the treasure he atiributeii his mis¬ 
fortune. Thereafter they ^iled cheerily out of Eriysfirth'm 
high spirits over their plan. They were loiqg tossed about 
upon the ocean, and could not lay the coirrso ,«they wished. 
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They camo hi sight of Iceland, and likewise saw birds from the 
Irish coast. Their ship was, in sdbth, driven hither and thither 
over the sea. In the autumn they turned back, worn out by 
toil and exposure the elements, and exhausted their 
labors, and, arrived at Eriesfirth at the very iKiginning of win¬ 
ter. Then said Eric, “ More cheerful wore we in the summer, 
when we put out of the lirtli, but we still live,, and it might 
liave been mv-sh worse.” Thorstein answers, “It will bo a 
rjrincelv -Iced to endeavor to look well after the wants of all 
these luen' vho are now in need, and to make provision for 
them during the winter.” Eric answers, “It is ever true, as 
it is said, that ‘it is never clear ere the answer comes,’ and so 
it must bo here. We will act now upon thy counsel in this 
matter.” All of the' men who were not otherwise j)rovide(l 
for accomj)n.Died the f.dher and son. They landed thereupon, 
and went liome to Brat*alilid, where they remainod thrernghont 
the winter. 

Thorstein Ericsson weds Grimii); Aitarittons. 

Now it is to be told that Thorsiein Ericsson sought Gudrid, 
Thorbiorn’s daughter, in wedlock, llis suit was favorably re¬ 
ceived’ both by herself and by her father, and it was decided 
i.hat Thorstein should marry Gudrid, and the wedding was 
held at B/attahlid in the autumn. Tlie entertainment sped 
well, and was very numerously attended. Thorstein had a 
home in the Western Settlement at a certain farmstead, which 
is called Lysufirth. A half-interest in this property belonged 
to a man named Thorstein, whose wife’s name was Sigrid. 
Thorstein went to Lysufirth, in the autumn, to Ins namesake, 
fitd Gr.drid bore him company. They were well received, ami 
remained there during the winter. It Ciime to pass that sick¬ 
ness appeared in their home eaily in the winter. Gard was tlic 
name of the overseer there f he had fe% fridiids; he took si 
hjpst, and died. It was not long before one after an' *ther took 
sick and died.^ Then Thorstein, Eric’s son, fell sick, and Sigyid, 
the wife of Thorstein, his namesake; and one evening Sigrid 
> wished toigo to the house, which stood over against the outer 
door, and Gudrid accompanied her; they were facing the outer 
door whei. Sigrid uttered a loud cry? “We have acted thought¬ 
lessly,” exclaimed Gudrid, “ yet thou needest not cry, though 
the co?d strikes thee; let us go in again as sjieedily as possible.” 
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Sigrid answers, “ This may not be in tliis present plight, AH 
of the dead folk are drawn iip*here before the door now; among 
them 1 see thy husband, Thorstcin, and I can see myself there, 
and it is distressful to look upon.” Bn.t directly this had 
passed she exclaimed, “ Let us go now, Gudrid; no longer^' 
see the band I ” The overseer had vanished from her sight, 
whereas it had sedraed tocher before that„he stood with li whip 
in his hand and made as if ho would scourge ^he flock. So 
’ they went in, and ere tho morning came she was dead, and -a 
coffin was made ready for the corpse; and that aa ne day the 
men planned to row out to fish, and Thorstein accompanied 
them to tlic landing place, and in the twilfght he went down to 
see tlieir catclu Thorstcin, Eric’s son, then sent word to liis 
namosako tliat he slioiild come to him, saying that all was not 
as it should be there, for the housewife vi'as endeavoring to rise 
to her feet, and wislicd to get in ui^der ithe clothes hesif^ him, 
and when lie entered the room she was come up on the edge of 
tho bed. He thereupon seized her hands and held a poleax 
before hor breast. Thorstein, Eric’s son, died bufere nightfall. 
Thorstein, the master of the house, bade Gudrid lie down and 
sleep, saying that ho would keep watch ow3r‘the bodies during 
tho night; thus she did, and early in tlie night, Thorstein. 
Erie's son, sat up and spoke, saying that he desired Gudrid to 
bo called thither, for that it was his wish to speak with her.,: 
“It is God’s will that this hour bo given me for my own and 
for the betterment of my condition.” Thorstein,^the master, 
went in search of Gudrid, and waked her, and bade her cross 
herself, and pray God to help her: “ Thorstein, Eric’s son, has 
said to me that he wishes to see thee; thod must take counsel 
with thyself now, what thou wilt do, fos: I have no advice to ' 
give jLlieo.” She replies, “ It may he that this is intondei to hr . 
one of those incidents wliieh sh.all afterward be hold in re- 
membraiice, this strange event, and it is my trust that God will 
Ixep w&tch ^over •me ;pwhorcfore, under God’s mercy, shall 
venture to go to him, and learn \(hat it is that he would sayj 
for.I may not escape this if it be designed to hying me harm. 

1 will do this, lost he go further, for it is my belief that the., 
matter is a grave one.” So Gudrid went and die'll near to 
Thorstein, and ho seemed to her to be weeping. He spol^ ^ 
few words in her ear, in li low tone, so that she aKne.^ouM 
hear them; but this he said so that aU could "hear, that . 
persons would be blessed who kept well the ''faith, and it 
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carried with ii all help and consolation, and yot many tliora 
Vera, said lie, who kept it hot ill. “ Tliis ia no }>roper usage, 
which has obtained l^ore in Greenland sinue^ Christianity was 
introduced here, to inter men in unconsccrated earth, with 
ii,aughC but a brief thneral service. It is my wdsh that I be 
6 onveyed td the church, together with the others who have 
died l*sre; Gard, however, I would liavo you burn upon a 
pyre, as speedj^V as possible, since he has beci? the cause of all 
t-be apparitions which have boon seen hero duringi^lie winter.” 
The spoke tocher also of her oivn destiny, and said that she liad 
a notable future in store for her, but he bade her beware 
o*f marrying any Gi^enlander; he directed her also to givt; 
their property to the church and to the poor, and then sank 
down again a second time. Ifc had been the custom in Green¬ 
land, after Christianity, was introduced there, to bury persons 
‘ ou the farmsteads where they died, in iinconsecrated earth ; a 
pol6 wl9.s erected in the ijround, touching the breast of tlie dcij^d, 
and subsequently, when the priests came thither, the pole was 
withdrawn and holy water poured in (t^ie orilicc), and tho 
funeral service held there, although it iniglit bo long iliore- 
after. The bodie» of the dead were conveyed to the church at 
Erieshrth, and the fiineral services held there by the clergy. 
Thoi^biiorn died s5on after this, and all of his property then 
passed into Gudrid’s possession. Eric took her to bis homo 
itiid carefully looked after her affairs. 

ii . 

CoNCEiiNiKC} Thord of Hofdt. 

Tliere was a man named Tbord, who lived at ITofdi on 
Hofdi-strauds. Ho married Fridgerd, daughter of Thori tho 
E’qiterer and Fridgerd,* daughter of Kiarviil tho King of tlie 
Irish. Tliord was a son of Biorn Chestbuitcr, son of Tluqwald 
Spir^e,#Alseik’s son, ,jhe son of Biorn Iron-side, the son of 
Ragnar Shaggy-breeks. Tj^ey had a son named Snorri. Ho 
Titiarrit^d Thorhild Ptarmiganu daughter* of llioi ■d the YellCih. 
Their son was Thord Horso-head. Thorfiim Karisefni was 
the name of ^^Thord's son, Thorfinn’s mother’s itame was 
‘‘^Thorunn. Thorfinn was engaged in trading voyages, and 
was repuled to be a successful merchant. One summer Karl- 
sefili||^qujpped his ship, with the intention of sailing? to Green¬ 
land, Snorri, yhorbrand’s son, of Alptafirth, accompanied 
him, and there ^.were forty men on board the ship with them. 
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Tiinro was a man named Biarni, Grimolf’s soa, a man from * 
Breidafirth, and anothei named Thorhall, Garali’s son, an EastH .* 
iirtli man. Tliey equipjKjd their 8hip,^the same summer as 
Karlsefni, with the intention of making a voyage to Green¬ 
land ; they had also forty men in their ship. When they wej .0 
ready to sail, the two ships put to sea together.* It has ncAi 
been reoorded Iiovv long a voyage they had; but it if’ to be 
told that both of, the shii>s arrived at Eficsfirthjn the autumn. 
Ih'ie and other of the inhabitants of the country rode to |ho 
Khij)R, and a goodly trade was soen established between them. 
Gudrid was requested by the skippers to take such of their 
wares as sJie wishe<l, while Eric, on h^t part, showed great 
irmnitieonce in return, in that ho extended an invitation to 
botli cn;ws to accompany him lioMio for winter quarters at 
Brattalilid. The merchants accepted t^iis invitation, and went 
witli Eric. Their wares wore then convoyed to Brattnhlid; ' 
nor was there lack there of good and commodious storGhoases, 
in which to keep them; nor was there wanting much of tliat 
wliioh they needed, and the merchants were w.ell pleased with 
their entertainment at Eric’s home during that winter. Now ‘ 
as it drew toward Yule, Kric became ve”)« taciturn,, and less 
cheerful than had been his wont. On oho occasion Karlsofni 
(mtered into conversation with Eric, and said: “ Hasrt •’tlioi? 
aught weighing upon thee, Eric? The folk hayo reraarkwl 
that thou art somewhat more silent than thou hast' been hitVi- 
r;rto. Tbou hast entertained us wath great liberality, and 
behooves us to make such return as may lie within our power. 
Do thou now but make known tlie cause of thy melancholy.” 
Eric answers : “ Ye accept hospitality gracefully, and in manly 
wise, and I am not pleased tliat yo should be the sufferers by t 
reason of our intercourse; rather am I ‘troubled at the tbougljt 
lhatf it should be given out elsewhere that yo have never 
passed a worse Yule than this, now draiving nigh, when Eric * 
the Red was.youj’ host at BrattahUd in Greenland.” “There 
diall be no Cause foil fnat,” replies Karlsefni; “wo have* maR, 
and meal, and corn in onr ships, and you are welcome to take 
of thSso whatsoever you wish, and to provide^ as liberal an * 
entertainment as seems fitting to you.” Erie accepts this offer,, 
and preparations were made fr)r the Yule feast, andf it was so 
siimpt,uou8 that it seemed the people they had soatcel|: ^ver 
seen so grand an eiitertainmont before. And .after Yule, Karl- 
aefni broached the subject of a marriage with-'Gudrid to Eric, 
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for he assumed lliat with him rested the right to bestow hoi 
hand in marriage. Eric answers favorably, and says that she 
would accomplish tho^ate in store for her, adding that lie liad 
heard only good reports of him. And, not to prolong tliis, the 
rei.4u]t was that Thoninn was betrothed to Tiiurid, and the 
banquet was augmented, and their wedding was celebrated; 
and thitj befell at Brattahlid during the winter. 

« 

TJSGrNiriNG OF THE WiNELAND VOYACEa. 

• 

About this time there began to bo rain^h talk at Brattahlid. 
to*the effect that Winoland the Good should be exploded, f( r, it 
was said, that country must be possessed of many goodly (luali- 
tics. And so it came ii pass that Karlsefni and Snorri lilted 
out their sliip, for the purpose of going in seareii of that coun¬ 
try in the spring. .Biariii and Thorhall joined tlio expedition 
with their ship, and the men who had borne them company. 
Theie was a man named 'J'horvard ; be was wedded t.o l^'reydis, 
a natural daughter of Eric the Red. 1 lo also accompanied them, 
together with Thorvald, Eric’s son, and Thorhall, wdio was called 
the Huntainan. Ffci litid been for a long time with Ihic as bis 
liunter and fisiierinan during ilio summer, and as his steward 
daring the winter.* ''i’litirhall was stout and swarthy, and of 
giant, stature; he was a man of few words, though given to 
abusive language, when he did sjieak, and he ever incited Ei'ic 

evil. He was a poor Cloastiaii; he had a wide knowdedgo 
of the unsettled regions. He was on the same ship with Tlior- 
vard and Thorvald. Thew had that ship which Thorbiorn bad 
brought out. They had in all one Imndred and sixty men, 
when they sailed to the W estern Settlement, and thence to Bear 
Island. Thence they boro away to the southward two “ doegr.” 
*Tb.en they saw land, and launched a boat, and explored* the 
land, a»d found tljere large flat stones (hullur), and many of 
these were twelve ells wide^; there were m 2 .ny Arctic foxes 
tb^re. They gave a name to the countr}^ tod called it Ilcllm 
land (the land of flat stones). Then they sailed with rortlioily 
winds two “dougr,” and land then lay before them, and upoif it 
was a great wood and many wild beasts ; an island lay off the 
Wd to thb southeast, and there they found a bear, and they 
called^this Blarney (Bear Island), ^while the land where the 
wood was they called Markland (Forest-land). Thenoe they 
sailed southward ^ong the land for a long time, and came to a 
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fcapo; ilie land lay upon the starboard; there were long strands * 
and sandy banks thert. They rowed to the kind and fouifd.» 
ui)on the cape there the keel of a ship, ajid they called it there 
Kialarncs (Keelnoss); they also called the strands Furdustran- 
dir (Wonder-strands), because they were so long to kail by. 
Tlien the country became indented with bays, and they steered 
their ships into bay. It was when Leif was with Olaf 
Tryggvason, and he bade him proclaim^' Christianity to Green¬ 
land, tliat t^io king gave him two Gaels; the man’s name was 
Haki, and the woiuau’s Tlaekia. •'The king advised Leif to have 
recourse to these people, if he should stand in need of fleetness, ' 
for they were swifter than doer. Eric ^d lx;if had tendered 
Karlseiiii tlio services of this couple. Now when they had 
sailed })aHt Wonder-strands, they put the Gaels ashore, and di¬ 
rected them t,o tun to the southward, avd investigate the nature 
of tl)e country, and return again before the end of the third" 
b'llf-day. Tlicy were each clad in a garment which thf^y called 
“ kiafal,” which w^xs so fashiohed that it had a hood at the top, 
was o])en at the sides, was sleeveless, and Was fastened between 
the legs with buttons and loops, while elsewhere they were * 
naked. Karlscdni and his companions cast anchor, and lay 
tliorc during their absence ; and when they came again, one of 
them carried a hunch of grapes, and the other an efir ♦of^new- 
sown wheat. They went on board the ship, whereuixon .Karl- 
sefni and bis followers lield on their way, until they came \o 
wJjere the c<xast was indented with bays. They stood into 
bay w'iUi their ships. There was an island out at" the mouth of 
the bay, about which there were strong currents, wherefore they 
called it Straumey (Stream Isle). Tliere were so many birds 
there, that it was sc-arcely possilde to step between the eggs. 
They sailed through the firth, and called it Straumfiord ( 51 trea|n- 
firtb), and carried their cargoes ashore from the ships, and es¬ 
tablished tlicinsolvcs there. They had,brought with them all' 
kinds of live, sto^k. It was a fine, country there. There were 
'•mountuiiis ihercabdufs. They cyicupied themselves exclusively 
with the exploration of the country. They remained there 
diTridg the winter, and they had taken no tliought for this' 
during the summer. The fishing began to fail, and they begai\; 
to fall short of food. Then Thorliall the Huntsman (iisappeared. 
They had already prayed Vx God for food, but it did pot coAe as 
promptly as their necessities seemed to demand* They searched 
for Thorhall for three half-days, and found him on a projecting 
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crag* He was 'lyiiig thore^ and looking up at the sky, with 
•mhuth and nostrils agaj)e, and mumbling something. Tliey 
asked him why he had gone thither; lie re]>iied that this did 
not concern any one. ddicy asked him then to go liome with 
them, and he did so. Soon after this a whale ap}»eared there, 
and they captured it, and liensed it, and no one could tell what 
manner (i whale it was ; and when the cooks had j^rcpaved it, 
they ate of it, ard were all made ill by it. I'lieii Thorhall, 
approaching them, says: “ Did not the Hod-heaid p.’OV(^ more 
helpful than ypur Christ ? Tlds is my reward for the verses 
w}4ch I composed to Thor, tho Trustworthy; seldom has ho 
failed me.” When the people heard this, they cast the wlnJe 
down into the sea, and made their appeals to God. The wnniher 
then improved, and they*could now row out to lish, and thence¬ 
forward they had no lack of provisions, for they could limit 
game on the land, gather eggs on the island, and catcli fish from 
tlie sea. 


» 

CONCEKNlNil KARLSBFNI AND TnOlUIAl.L. 

It is said that TJlmrhall wished to sail to the northward 
beyond Wonder-strands, in search of Wineland, wliile Karlsefiii 
dosired to proceed to the soutliwai'd, oil' tho coast. Tiiorliall 
prepared for his voyage out below the island, having only nine 
me'il in his party, for all of the remainder of the company went 
wHh Karlsofni. And one day when Idiorhall was carrying water 
aboard his ship, and was drinking, he recited this ditty : — 

“ Wlien I came, these bravo men told me, 

Here tho best drink I’d get, 

Now with water pail behold me,— 

Wine and f are strauger.s yet. 

Stooping at the spring, I Vo tested 
All .the wine this land affords; 

Of its vaunted charms divested, , 

Poor indeed are its rewards.*' * 

\nd when the) were ready, they hoisted sail; wh'^'revpoa 
Thorhail recited this ditty ; — 

Comrades, let us now bo faring 
^ . Homeward to our own«nain! 
liet WH try the sea steed’s daring, 

Giv^ the chafing courser rein. 
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Those who will may bide in quiet; 

Let thorn praise their chosen laT.d, 

Feastiiif? on a whale-steak,diet, 

In their home by Wonder-strand.” 

c 

Then they sailed away to the northward past Wonder-strands 
and Keelnoss, intending to cruise to the westward ar jund the 
cape. They /jncountbred westerly 'gales, •'nd were driven 
ashore inJrtdand, where they were grievously maltreated and 
thrown into slavery. There Thorhall lost his,life, according . 
to that which traders have related. 

It is now to be told of Karlsefni th»t he cruised southward 
f)lT the coast, with Snorri and Hiarni, and their people. They 
sailed for a long time, and until theyncanm at last to a river, 
wliicb flowed down from the land int'O a lake, and so into the 
soa. There were great bars at tlie mouth of thp river, so that 
it could only bo entered at the height of the flood tide. Karl- 
sefrii and his me^ sailed into the mouth of the rivv.r, and called 
it there Hop (a small landlocked bay)'. -They found self- 
sown wheat lields on the land there, wiierever there were hol¬ 
lows ; and wherever there was hilly grcu’hd, there were vines. 
Every brook was full of fish. They dug pits on the shore, 
where the tide rose highest, and when the tide fell, tkofo w(.re 
halibut in the pits. There were great numbers of wild amip^/als 
of all kinds in the woods. They remained there half month, 
and enjoyed themselves, and kep<; no watch. They had thdi'* 
live stock with them. Now one morning early, when they 
looked about them, they saw a great number of skin canoes,, 
and staves were brandished from the boats, with a noise like . 
flails, and they were revolved in the^ same direction in whioh 
tlie sun moves. Tlien said Karlsefni: “ What may rthis «bq- 
tol'.oii ? ” Snorji, Thorbrand’s son, answers him : “ It may bo 
that this is a signal of peace ; wherefore let us takcT a whitib 
shield and.display it.” And thus they did. Thereupon the 
“ strangers lowed tdwhrd them, a,nd went upon the land, marvel¬ 
ing at those whom they saw before them. They were swarthy 
ilieii, and ill looking, and the hair of their lieads was ugl^‘ 
'Fhey had great eyes, and were broad of cheek. They tarriSl 
here for a time looking curiously at the people they saw before . 
them, and then rowed aw,ay, and to the southward^around the 
point. ’ f 

Karlsefni and his followers had built their huts above the« 
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Ikke, some of th«>ir dwellings being near the lake, and others 
^iitiher away. Now they remained there that winter. No 
BiKiW came there, and al] of their live stock lived by grazing. 
And when spring opened, they discovered, early one morn ing, 
a gwat nmnbor of skin canoes, rowing from the south juist the 
cape, so numerflus that it looked as if coals had been scattered 
broadcasti out before the bay; and on every boat staves were 
waved. ^ Thereupon Kar'isefni and his people iMsplayod their 
shields, and when they came together, they began fto barter 
vith each other. Especially dirhtho strangers wisli to buy red 
cloth, for which they offered in exchange peltries and quih' 
.gray skins. They also desired to buy swords and si)Bars, but 
Karlsefui and Snorri forbade this. In exchange for })erfect 
unsullied skins, the SlcreEings would take red stuff a span in 
length, which they would hind around their hea^s. So their 
tiado went on for a time, until Karlsefui and bis puoi>^e began 
to g.‘ 0 \/ short of cloth, when they dividetl it into sucdi narrow 
j)iocos chat it was not more than a finger’s breadth wide ; but 
the Skrollings still coutinued to give just as much for this as 
ln.'iore, or more. 

It so happened th»t»a bull which belonged to Kadsefni and 
Ids people ran out from the woods, bellowing loudly. Tins so 
terjified 1 he Skrellinga that they sped out to their canoes, and 
thet' rofved awgiy to the southward along the coast. For tliroo 
entii^ weeks nothing more was seen of them. At tlie end of 
this time, h Dwevor, a great ivultitudo of fcikrolling boats wa.s 
discovered approaching from the south, as if a stream were 
pouring down, and all of their staves were waved in a direction 
'contrary to the course of the sun, and the Skrellings wore all 
uttering loud cries. Thereupon Karlsofni and his men took 
red 6]^iol(Js and displayed (hem. The Hkrellings sprang from 
their boats, and they met then, and fought together. Thc]i*o 
W...S a fier «0 shower of,missiles, for the Skrellings had war slings. 
Karlsefni and Snorri observed, that the Skrellings raised up 
on app>ole*a great bell-shaped body, almost fliS size of a sheep’s 
belly, and nearly black in color, and this they hurled froiu tlie 
polo on the hmd above Karlsefni’s foUowers, and it made* 
a frightful noise where it fell. Whereat a great fear seized 
Karlsefni, an^ all his men, so that they could think of naught 
out flight, and of making their escape yp along the ri^ ey bank, 
for it seemeS to th^m that the troop of the Skrellings was 
rushing towards them from every side, and they did not imuse 
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until they came to certain jutting crags, where they offered'a 
Htnut resistance, Fioydis came out, and Beeing that Karlsefnt . 
and his men were fleeing, she cried;, “Why do ye flee-fi'om 
these v/retches, such worthy men as ye, when, meseeras, yo 
miglit slauglitcr tliem like cuttle? Irad I but a weapon,-me- 
thinks 1 would fight better than any one of yoif! ” They gave 
no heed to lior words. Freydis souglit to join them, hut lagged 
behind, for shn was nf^t halo ; slie fofiowed tT|,iem, howevor,'mto - 
tlie forest, while the Skrcllings pursued her; she found a dejid 
man in front of her; this vus Thorbrand, Snorri’s son, his . 
skull cleft by a flat stone; his naked sword lay beside him; 
she took it n]s and prepared to dcfeij^d herself with it. Tne. 
Skrcllinga then approached her, whereupon she stripped down 
lioj* shift, and slapped her brear4; w'^kli the naked sword. At 
tins the Slci'dliiigs wmro terrified and run down to their boats, 
and rowed away. Karlsefni and his companions, howevhr, 

. joined her and praised her valor.' Two of iCarls^Jn/s men 
liad fallen, and a great number of the Skrellings. Karlsefni’s 
])arty had be(m overpowered by dint* of superior numbers. 
They now returned to their dwellings, and bound up their 
wounds, and weiglied carefully what tbr«iig of men that could 
have been wdiich had seemed to descend upon them from the 
liuid ; it now seemed to tUern that there‘could have* been „but 
tlie one party, that wdiieli came from the boats, and that the 
other troop must have lx5eu an ocular delusio^. The ff»':;rel- 
lings, luorcovor, found a dead man, and an ax lay beside flip). 
One of their number picked up the ax, and theif struck at a tree 
witli it, and one after another (they tested it), and it seemed 
to them to be a treasure, and to cut well; then one of their 
iutin])er scii^ed it, and hewed at a stone with it, so that thei„ax 
broke, whereat they concluded that it could bti of nQjJSe. since 
it would not ^\^it}lstalld stone, and they cast it away. 

It now seemed clear to Karlsofiw and his peoj^e that 'ah 
though tl/o country thcreaboutfcLwas attractive, their life would 
bo One of'constaift bread and turmoil by reason of the^(hos<jiUty 
of the) inhabitants of the country, so they forthwith prepared 
‘ to' leave, and delcmiincd to return to their o#n country. Thhy 
sailed to the northwwrd off the coast, and found^ye Skrellings, 
clad ill skin doublets, lying asleep near the sea. There were 
vessels beside them, c*r>ntaining animal marrow^ mixdli witli 
blood.' Karlsefni and liis company concluded tliat they mfist 
have been banished from tlieir own land* ♦ They piit theta ,fjO 
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* death. They &Xterwanls found a csipe, upon which there wju? 

1 ,8f graat iiuml>et‘ of animaln, ayd this cafJe looked as if it wero 
»m»,cake of dung, by reason of the animals Avjiic-h lay there at 
night. They now arrived again at Streanitirth, where they 
fownd great abuiidanefi of all those things of which they stoo({ 
ill need. Sefine men sjiy that Bianii and Freydis reinaiinul 
behind||iere with a hundred men, and went no, i’nrtlier ; while 
Karisefni and giiorri jfroeeedod to tlif> southward witli forty 
men, tarrying at Hop barely two mouths, and retiurning again 
the» same summer. Karlscfni^then set out with one ship, in 
, search of Thorhall the Huntsman, but the greater part ol‘ the 
company remained behind. They sailed to the n.nlinviud 
around Keolness, and then bore to the westward, having laud 
to the larboard. The «ouiM(;ry there was a wooded wilderness, 
as far as they could see,,with scarcely an open spac-c; and wlum 
th(^ liad journeyed a eonsiderahle distance, a rivtn* dowed 
dopvvif fA>m tfio east tt>\\*ard the west. They sailed into tlj»e 
moutii of the river, and lay to by the southcni bank. 

« • 

The Sij\.YTNa of Thouvald, Enic’s Son. 

• • • 

It happened one morning that Kaihsefiii and his companions 
(lisco^irod in an open space in the woods above them a speck, 
wliiicli^seeiue(i to shine toward them, and they shouted at it; it 
Btm’od, and it was a Uriiped, who skipped down to the bank of 
Jjlie river by which they weae lying. I'horvald, a son of Eric 
the Red, was ‘sitting at the Ijolm, and the Uiiiped shot an ar¬ 
row into his inwards. Tliorvald drew out the arrow, ajid ex¬ 
claimed : “There is fat around my pauncli j we liave liit upon 
^ fruitful country, and yet wo are not like to get niii<ih profit 
of^it.’* .yhorvald died soon after from this wound. Then the 
Ijnipcd ran away back towai’d the north, liarlscfni and*his 
tneu putsued him, iuid#saw hint from time to time. The last 
they saw of him he ran down# into a creek. TJreuthey turned 
baipki thereupon one of the igiJn recited fins ditiy 

“f*flager, oar men, up hill, down dell, 

Hunted a Uniped; 

Hearken, Karlsefui, while they tell 
How swift the quarry lied 1 ” 

Then they sailed Away back toward the nortJi, and believed 
• ihey lu|^ got sight c f the land of the Unipeds ; nor were they 
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di«iJ(JHe(.l to risk tho lives of tljoir men any longer. They ooi^> ' 
eluded that the inoun Cains of Hop, and those which they haftl.^ 
now found, formed one chain, and this appeared to be so becauera 
they were about an equal distance removed from Streamfirth, 
in cither direction. They sailed back hand passed tlie thitd 
wdliter at Streaiiilirtli. Tlien the men began t‘6 divide into 
factions, of which the women wore the cause; and tlw)se who 
were without wives emioavored to sdize upqn the wives -of 
tliose who ..were married, whence the greatest trouble arose. 
Snorri, Karlsefni’s son, was born the first autumn, and he was 
til roe winters old when they took their departure." Wiien they 
sailed awa}^ from \Vineland, they had a .southerly wind, and ao' 
came ujion Marklaiid, whore llicy found five Skrellings, of 
wlioui one* was Ixjarded, two wercdwoiuen, and two were chil¬ 
dren. KarlsefiU and his people took, the boys, but the others 
escaped, and these Kkrcllings sank down into thvi eartli. TAcy 
t-orc the lads away wiili them, and taught them to spiak, and 
tliey were bajiti/ed. They said that their motlier’s iiamh was 
Vactilldi, and their father’s Uvaegi. They, said that kings 
governed tlie HkrellingH, one of wliom was called Avalldaiuon,'• 
and the other Valldidida. They stated dhat there were no 
liouses there, and that the people, lived in caves or holes. 
I’liey said that there was a land on the other side over ifgaingt 
their country, whicli w^as inhabited by people wl^o worc..wbHo 
garments, and yelled loudly, and carried poles before them, to 
w’hich rags were attaehed; and people believe that^this musit,. 
liave been Ilvitramanna-land (Whito-men’s-huid*), or Ireland 
the Great. Now they arrived in Greenland, and remained 
during the winter with Eric the Red. 


tliE GRETTIS SAGA.' ' 

■' * ('I'ranalated by William Morris and A. Magnu^n.) 

Now the summer before these things Earl Eric Hakonson 
made ready to go from h^s land west to England, to see iiiiig 
Knut the Mighty, his brother-in-law, but l^ft bohmd him in 

the rule of Norway Hakon, his son, and,gave him into thef 

* 

* Uy permiaaion of Trustoe» and Walter 8c Al, Ltd, 
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hands of Earl Svein, Ms brother, for the watclung and warding 
of his realm, for Hakou was a child in years. 

' * But before Earl Eric went away from tht) land, ho called 
together lords and rich bonders, and many things tlioy spoke 
oh laws and the rule of tlie land, for Earl Eric was a man good 
a’t rule. Now men thought it an exceeding ill fashion in the 
hmd that runagates or berserks called to liolm highborn imai 
for their fee or womankind, in such wise that ^v•hoso^^7er sliould 
fall bofor'' the other should lie unatoned ; liereof man^' got 
both shame ajud loss of goods,^nd some lost their lives withal; 
and therefore Earl Eric did away with all holm gangs and out¬ 
lawed all berserks wh'' fared with raids and riots. 

In the making of tliis law, the chief of all, with Earl Eric, 
was Thorfmn Karrson, from Ilaramsey, for he was a wise man, 
and a dear friend of the Earl’s. 

Two brothers arc named as being of the worst in these 
m.iU(irs, one bight Tliorir Paunch, the other Ogmund tlio 
Evil; they were of Halogaland kin, bigger 4ind stronger tkan 
other men. They wrought the berserks’ gang and siiared 
nothing in their fury ; they AA'ould take away the wives of men 
and hold them for*a week or a half-month, and then hihig 
them back to their husbands; they robbed wlieresoever tlaw 
caiuo,’’o’' did some other ill deeds. Now Earl fii-ic made them 
outlaws through the length and breadth of Norway, and T'lior- 
futn was the eagerest of men in bringing about tlieir outlawry, 
therefore they deemed that they owed him ill will enow. 

So the Earl wont away from the land, as is said in bis Saga; 
but Earl Svein boro sway over Norway. Tborfinn went bonu^ 
to Ms house, aud sat at liorae till just uj) to Yule, as is afore¬ 
said ; but at Yule lie made ready to go to bis farm called Sl vs- 
firt/h, wb,ich is on the mainland, and tbitlicr ho bad bidden 
many of his friends. Thorfhm’s wife could not go with Hier 
iiusbaud^, for her daughter of ripe years lay ill alied, so they 
both abode at home. GreUir was at J^ome* too^ and eight, 
hoisocarls. Now Tborfinn w««it with thirty freedmo * fo thu 
Yule feast, whereat there was the greatest mirth and joyjxmio 
among men. 

Now Y^jlo eve comes on, and the weather was bright and 
calm ; Grettir was mostly abroad this day, aud saw how sliips 
fared' nortl|^ and south along the lands, for each one sought tho 
other’s home where the Yule drinking was settled to come 
jOff. By this time’the goodman’s daughter was so much better 


1 
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that 8ho coiilrl walk about with her mother, ami thu8 the day* 
Wore on. ' .* * . 

Now Greitir vsces how a ship rows vp toward, the isla»d*, 
it was not rifflit hi;?, but sliicld-hung it was from stem to sterh, 
uTid staiiiod all ab()ve the sea ; these folk rowed Binar Jy, iitid 
niad(5 for ilie ])oat stands of goodman 'riiorfiiin, and when the 
keel took land, those who wero therein spning overboard. 
(Jrettir cast up njinllwr of the ineit, and t|)ey were twelve 
allogidher p ho doomed their guise to be far from peaceful. 
Tlu\y look up their shi]) and bore it up from the sea j thereafter ■ 
they l an u]) to the boat stand, and therein was that big boat of 
Thorlinn, which was never launched to sea by less than thirty' 
men, but these twelve sliot it in one haul down to the shingle 
of tlui fore shore ; and thereon they tooi^ up their own hark and 
])oro it into the boat 8tan<l. » 

Now Grettir thought that ho could boo clear enough that' 
they w'ould make themselves at homo. But he goes UowJi'to 
me«!t them, and welc,ernes them merrily, and asks who they 
wcr<^ and what their lesider was bight; ho whom these words 
were spoken answered quickly, and said that his name wjus 
Thorir, and that ho was called Paunclx, iwid that his brother 
was Oginund, and that the others were fellows of theirs. 

“ 1 deem,” said Thorir, “ tliai thy master Thorfinn haa^lieard 
tell of UH ; i.s ho perclnincc at home?” 

Grettir answered, “Lncky men are yo, and hither have oofnc 
in a good liour, if ye are the mend fake you to be j'tho goo<i-, 
mini is gone away with all liis Imine folk who are freemen, and 
will not he home again till after Yulo ; but the mistress is at 
home, and so is the goodmsiii’s diiughter ; and if I thought that 
1 had some ill will to pay back, 1 should have chosen above all 
things to have come just thus ; for here are all matters in plenty 
wlioreof ye stand in need, both beer, and all other good things.” 

Thorir held his peace, wliilo GrcttT let this tale Vun on^, 
then he said to Ogmund :— 

“How ivir have^tliings come to pass other than as I guessfvii? 
and now 1 am well enotigh minded to take revenge on Thorfinn 
for having made us outlaws ; and this man is ready enough of 
tidings, and no need have wc to drag the worrla out, of him.” 

“ Words all may use freely,” said Grettir, “ and I shall give 
you such clieer as 1 may ^ and now come home witl^ me.”‘ 

They hade him have thanks therefor, apd said they would 
take his oifor. „ ' 
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' But when tJiey damo home to the farm, Grettir took Thorir 
by the hand and led him into the hall; and now was Grettir 
mighty full of words. ^ The mistress was in the hall, and had 
had it decked with hangings, and made all fair and seemly; 
bnf'when she heard Grettir’s talk, she stood still on the floor, 
aid asked wkom he welcomed in that earnest wise. 

He answered, “ Now, mistress, is it right meet to welcome 
these guests merrily, fo,’ here is come goodman Thorir Paunch 
and the whole twelve of them, and are minded to sit here Yule 
ovtjr, and a right good hap ,it is, for wo wore few enough 
before.” 

‘ She answered, “Am I to number these among bonders and 
goodmen, who are the worst of robbers and ill doers? A large 
share of my goods had^I given that they had not come here as 
at this time ; and ill dost thou reward Thorflnn, for tliat ho 
tot k theo ajieedy man from shipwreck and has held thee through 
the ranker a.' a free man. ’ 

Grettir said, “It would be better to take the wet clothes 
off these guests thar to scold at me ; since for tliat thou mayst 
liave time long enough.” 

Then said Tho^^r, “ Bo not crosagrained, mistress ; naught 
shalt thou miss thy husband’s being away, for a man shall be 
got ir l^is place for theo, yea, and for thy daughter a man, and 
tor each of the home women.” 

“That is spoken like a man,” said Grettir, “nor will they 
thus have any cause to bewail their Jot.” 

Now all ^e women rushed forth from the hall smitten with 
huge dread and weeping; then said Grettir to the berserks, 

“ Give into my hands what it pleases you to hiy aside of weapons 
and wet clothes, for the folk will not bo yielding to us while 
they are soared.” * 

Thorir said he heeded not how women might squeal ; “ liiit,” 
laid h€k.“thee indeed we may set apart from tlie other homo 
folk, and methinks we may v^ell make thee our man of trust.” 

“ See to that yourselves,” said Grettir? “•but cert js 1 do not • 
take to all men alike.” 

Thereupon they laid aside the more part of their weapons, 
and thereafter Grettir said : — 

“ Methinks it is a good rede now that ye sit down to table 
and'.drink somewhat, for it is right fikely that ye are thirsty 
after the rawing.” 

They said they wore ready enough for that, but knew not 
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whoro to find out the cellar ; Grcttir asked if tlioy would that * 
he sliould see for thing's and go about for thom.‘ The beisorks • • 
said they would bo right fain of that; so Grettir fetched beer 
and gave them to drink ; they were mightily weary, and draiik 
in huge draughts, and still he let thorn have the strongest 
that tiiere was, and this went on for a long time, and meanwhile 
lie told them many merry talcs. From all this there was dm 
enough to be heard amohg them, and tlfo home folk werei,nowise 
fain to eonrj to them. , 

Now Thorir said, “Never yet did I meet a man unknown to 
me, who would do us such good deeds as this man ; now, W'^iat 
reward wilt thou take of us for thv worli^? ” 

w 

Grettir ansivered, “ /Vs yet I look to no reward for this; but 
if wc be even such friends when ycf go ^way, as it looks like we 
shall be, I am liiiiidod to join fellowshirj with you ; and though 
I be of less miglit than some of you, yet shall 1 not let any jhan' 
uf big redes.’* 

Hercat they wpro well pleased, and would settle tlie fellow¬ 
ship wth vows. * 

Grettir said that this they should not do, “For true is the' 
old saw, Ale in another man, nor shall ye s^'tflle this in haste any 
farther than as I have said, for on both sides aro wo men little 
meet to rule our tempers.” ^ 

Tliey said that they would not undo what they had said.. 

Withal the evening wore on till it grew quite;, dark; thou 
sees Grettir that they w'ore getting very heavy with drink, 
lie said : — 

“ Do ye not find it time to go to sleep? ” 

Thorir said, “ Time enough forsooth, and sure shall I be to 
keep to what I have promised the mistress.” 

Then Grettir wont fortli from the hall, and cried „qu^ 
loudly: — 

“ Go ye to your bods, women all, foir sods goodmaA Thorif 
pleased to lid.”r » 

' They cursed hifii Vor this, aqcl to hear them'was like heaJ4- 
euin^ to the noise of many wolves. Now the berserks came 
forth from the hall, and Grettir said; — 

“ Let us go out, and I -will show you Thorf^nn’s clotfi 
bower.” 

They^ wore willing to he led there; so they camp to aii out- 
bower exceeding great; a door there was to it, and a strong 
lock thereon, and the storehouse was very s^^^rong withal; therfi 
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too was a olos^ good aud great, and a shield paneling between 
tlie chamliers ; both chamberj stood high, and men wont up by 
‘steps to them. Now the berserks got riotous and pushed 
(rrettir about, and he kept tumbling away from them, and 
wfVin they least thought thereof, ho slipped quickly out of tlio 
bower, seized the latch, slammed the door to, and put the b(jlt 
on. Thorir aud his fellows thought at first that tlie door must 
li&ve got locke<] of itself, and paid no hood thereto ; they had 
light 'wi'h them, for Grettir bad showed them rflauy choico 
things-which Thorfinn owned, find these they now noted awhile. 
M.eantiine Grettir made all speed home to tlie farm, and when 
he came in at the docj ho called out loudly, and asked where 
tlie goodwifo was; she held her i)eace, for she did not dare to 
answer. '' 

^ Ho said, “ Here is st.mewhat of a chance of a good catch ; 
hiiii are there any weapons of avail here i' ” 

She answers, “Weapons there are, but how they may avail 
thee I liTiow not.” • 

“ Ijot UvS talk thereof anon,” says he; “ but now lot cv^ory man 
do his best, for later on no better chance shall there be.” 

The goodwifo iSaid, “Now God were in garth if our lot 
might better: over. Thorfion’s heil hangs the barbed spear, the 
big one that was owned by Karr the Old ; there, too, is a hel¬ 
met a-nd a bynii, and the short sword, the good one; and the 
arms will net fail if tliine lieart does well.” 

Grettir sew-es the helmcu and siioar, girds himself with the 
short sword, and rushed out swiftly; and the mistress called 
upon the housecarls, bidding them follow such a dauntless 
man. Four of them rushed forth and seized their weapons, but 
the other four durst corqe nowhere nigh. Now it is to be said 
of the b''.’fserks that they thought Grettir delayed his coming hack 
strangely ; and now they began to doubt if there were not sbmo 
guile ir^he inattort They rushed against the door and found 
it was locked, and now they toy the timber wails so that every 
Ixilim creaked again j at last they brought things so far that 
they broke down the shield paneling, got into the jiassagc-. and 
,thence out to tne stox)8. Now berserks’ gang seized them, and 
they howled like dogs. In that very nick of time Grettir came 
up ajid with both hands tlirust his spear at the midst of Thorir, 
as he was down the stepts, so that it went through 

him at once, Now the spearhead was both long and broad, 
t and Ogmund the* Evil ran on to Thorir and pushed him on to 
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Grettir’a thrust, ho thattall went up to the harb ^ds ; then the 
spoar stood out tlirough Thorir's back and into Ogmund*^ 
breast, and tliey t)oth tumbled dead off the spear ; then of fbo 
others each rushed down the steps as he came forth; jare|:tir 
set on each one of them, and in turn hewed with the sword,'*’Okt 
tlirust with the sjwar ; but they defended themselves with logs 
that lay on tlio "green, afid whatso thin^ they could lay hands 
on ; therefore tlio greatest danger it was to udal with' them, 
bttcaiiHc of their strength, eve^ though they were "iVeapon- 
less. 

J’wo of the Ilalogalanders Grettir slew on the green, and 
tl]cn came xip the housecarls; they cohld not come to one 
mind Jis to what weaj)ons each sho^uld jiavc ; now they set on 
wlicncver the berserks gave back, but wlicn tliey turned about 
on them, then the liousecarls slunk away up to the houses. 
Sjx vikings fell there, and of all of them was C}ro*^tir the ban^. 
'riien the six others got off and came down to the boat s^'and, 
and so into it, and thence they defended i]iemselvos with oars. 
Grettir now got great blows from them, so thao at aU times ho ^ 
ran the risk of nmcli hurt; hut the housecarls went home, and 
had much to say of their stout onset; th; mistress bade them 
espy what became of Grettir, but that was not to lie got put of 
them. Two moro of the berserk-s Grettir slew in fno bodt 
stand, but four Rlip[)od out by him; and by this, darh night k.id * 
come on; two of them ran into a coni barn, at' the farm o| 
Windham, which is aforenamed: licre they fought for a long 
time, but at last Grettir killed them both; then was ho beyond 
measure weary and stiff, the night was far gone, and the weather 
got very cold with drift of the snow. lie was fain to leave the 
search of the two vikings who wore left now, so he walked bomb 
to the farm. The mi.stress had lights lighted in th<?'‘highost' 
lofts at the windbws, that they might guide him on his way: 
and so it was that he found his road home ■ftrhoreas he saw the 
bght. ^ « 

*1^ (I ^ 

Hut when he was come into^fclie door, the mistress went up 
tQ him and bade him welcome. 

“Now,” she said, “thou hast reaped great glory, and freed 
mo and my house from a shame of which we should' never have 
been healed, but if thou liadst saved u%” 

GrettCr answered, “M^thinks I am much the sane as I was 
this evening, when thou didst cast ill words on me.” , 

The mistress answered, “We wotted nOt^that thou weft a ' 
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man of such 5>rowess as we have now proved thee ; now shall 
all things in fhe house be et thy will whicli T may bestow on 
thee, and which it imi^ be seeming for thee take; but mo- 
thiuks that Thorfinn will reward thee better still when he ooines 
h'o4e.’ 

Grettir answered, “Little of reward will be needed now, 
but I keep thine offer till the coming of the master; and I have 
sl)m<^^,hoi>e no”^ that yo will sleep in jKjaoo as for tlie bei-- 
serks.’V • 

' Grettir drank little that evening, and lay -with his weapons 
about him through the night. In the morning, when it begiin 
to dawn, people wore,summoned together througliout tiie island, 
and a search was set on foot for the berserks wlio had escai.iod 
the night before; they wore found far on in th(s day under a 
rock, and were by then dead from cold and wounds; then they 
Wore brought into a tide-washed heap of stones anti buried 
taereuiider. 

After that folk went home, and the men of tliat island 
deemed themselves brought unto fair peace. 

Now when Grettir came back to the mistress, he sang this 
stave : — • 

“ By th(j sea’s wash have wo made 
Graves, where twelve siiear groves are laid; 

I alone such speedy end, 

Unto all these folk did scud. 

0 fair giver-for+h of gold, 

^Whereof can great words be told, 

’Midst the deeds one man has wrought, 

If this deed sliould come to naught ? ” 

,,The. goodwife said,' “Surely thou art like unto vemy few 
men who are now living on the earth.” , 

Sotdie set hiiu, in the high seat, and all things she did well 
to him, and now time wore i,>n till 'rhorfinn’s^coming In^me \, a,s 
I'jokoa for. ^ 

After Yul<? Thorfinn made ready for coming home, &nd« ho 
let tfiose .^olk go with good gifts whom he had bidden to his 
feast. Now he fares with his following till he comes hard by 
hishoat stands; they Saw a ship ly^g <>n the stra.id, and soon 
knew it fSr Thpyfinn’s bark, the big one. Now Tlibrfinn had 
03 yet had no news of the vikings ; ho bade his men hasten 
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landward, “ For I fear,” said he, “ that friends* have not been at 
work here.” • 

Thorfinn was, the first to step ashor^ before his men, and’ 
forthwith he went up to the boat stand; he saw a keel standing 
there, and knew it for the berserks’ ship. Then he eaidt to 
his men, “My mind misgives me much that here**thing8 hav'.j 
come to pass, even such as I would liave given the whole island, 
yea, every whit of what I have heroin,»that they mightyneyer 
have liappe<3.” ^ 

'I’liey asked why ho spake th\v». Then he said, “ Hero have 
come the vikings, whom I know to be the worst of all Norway, 
Thorir I’annch and Ogmund the Evil; iii good sooth they will 
hardly Lave kept house happily for us, and in an Icelander 1 
have hut little trust.” , , 

Withal ho spoke many things hereabout to his fellows. 

Now (irottir was at home, and so brought it about that feik 
wpre slow to go dowm to tlic shore ; imd said he'did i. ot'care 
much if the goodman I’liorfinu had somewhat of a shake at 
w’hat he saw before liiin ; but when the mistress asked him 
leave to go, he said she should have her will as to where she 
wtmt, but that ho himself should stir no,whither. She ran 
swiftly to meet Thorfinn, and welcomed l/.ra cheerily. He was 
glad thereof, and said, “ Praise bo to God that 1 see tbe^ v'hole 
and merry, and my daughter in like wise. But how have ye 
fared since I went from home ?” *' 

She answered, “ Things have tunied out well, but wc were 
near being overtaken by such a shame as wo should never have 
liad healing of, if thy winter guest had not holpen us.” 

Then 'rhorfinn Bjiake, “ Now shall we sit down, but do thou 
tell us these tidings.” 

Then she told all things plainly even as they had come ■to 
pass,^ and praised jgreatly Grottir’s stoutness and great daring; ' 
meanwhile Thorfinn held his peace, but when she had njade an 
end of her tale, he said, “ How true is the saw, Long it takei to 
try a man. , But wh«re is Grettir now ? ” * . 

The good wife said, “ He is atlnome in the hall.” 

. 'riwreupon they went homo to the farm. * 

I’horfinn went up to Grettir and kissed him, and thanked * 
him with many fair words for the great heart whiUh he had 
sliown to him ; “ And I will say to thee what few say to their 
friends, that I would thou shouldst be in need of%en, that 
Ihen thou mightest know if I were to thee in a man’s stead or ♦ 


\ 
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aot; but for t^hy g<5od deed I can never reward tboo unless 
thou comest to be in some troublous- need; but as to thy 
?^biding with me, that shall ever stand open to thee when 
thou wiliest it; and*thou shalt be held the first of all niy 
n?®^.” - 

‘Grettir bade him have much thank therefor. “And,’’ quoth 
he, “tins should I have taken oven if thou hadst made me 
l)roffer thereof before. ” 

Nrfw Grettir sat there the winter over, and was in the clos¬ 
est’ friendship with Thorfuin j and for this deed iTe was now 
well renowned all over Norway, and there the most, where the 
berserks had erst wrought the greatest ill deeds. 

This spring Thorlmn asked Grettir what ho was about lo 
busy himself with: he,,said, ho would go north to Vog-ar wliilo 
the fair was. Thorfinn said there was ready fi”’ him money as 
ml’ eh as he would. Grettir said that he needed no more money 
al that time ’than faring* silver: this, Tliorfinu said, was full 
well due to him, and thereupon went with him to shii). 

Now he gave hjm the short sword, th# good one, which 
Grettir bore as long as be lived, and the choicest of choice 
tilings it was. 'Vy'jthal Thorfinn bode Grettir come to him 
whenever he might need aid. 

But Grettir went north to Vogar, and a many folk were 
there; many men welcomed him there right heartily who had 
nrd, seen him before, for the sake of that great deed of prowess 
which he ha'd done when ho saw the vikings ; many highborn 
men prayed him to come and abide with them, but he would 
fain go back to his friend Thorfinn. Now he took sliip in a 
bark that was owned of a man bight Thorkel, who dwelt in 
Salft in Halogaland, and was a highborn man. But when 
Grettir came to Thorkel he welcomed liim right hearJlly, and 
bB?do Gi'ettir abide with him that winter, and laid many words 
thereto^ * 

This offer Grettir took, and was with Thorkel that winter 
ip,greet joyance and fame. * * • * . • 

There was •a man, higlit Biom, who was dwoliing^ with 
Thorkel; he was a man of rash temper, of good birth, and 
somewhat Hkin to Thorkel; he was not well loved of men, for 
he ViOuld slander much those who were with Thorkel, and in 
this wise hs sent many away. Grettir and he had little to do 
together; Biorn Chouglit him of little worth weighed against 
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himself, but Grettir was unyielding, so that things fell athwart ’ 
between them. Bioru was a mightily boisterous man; an'^d** 
made himself very big; many young men got into fellowshifi 
witli him ill these things, and would stray abroad by night. 
Now it befell timt early in winter a savage bear ran abj^^ad 
from his winter lair, and got so grim that ho spared neither 
man nor beast., Men thought he liad been roused by the noise 
that Biorn and his felloi)rs had made. "The bn^te got m hard 
to deal with that he tore down the herds of men, and»Thorkol 
had the greatest hurt thereof, ^or he was the richest man in 
the neighborhood. 

Now one day Thorkel bade his m(yi to follow him, and 
search for the lair of tlie bear. They found it in sheer sea 
rocks ; there was a liigli rock and a ca\e before it down below, 
but only one tfack to go up to it; um’or the cave were scarped 
rocks, and a heap of stones clown by the sea, and sure davth 
it was to all wlio nilght fall down there. The bear Ify in jiis 
lair by day, but^went abroad as soon as night Ml; no fold 
could keep sheep safe from him, nor could' anv dogs be sot on 
him; and all this men thouglit the heaviest trouble. Biorn, * 
Thorkel’s kinsman, said that the greatest part had been done, 
as the lair had been found. “AikI.iiowT shall try,” said ho, 
“what sort of play wo naTiiesakes shall have togdiher,.” 
Grettir made as if ho know not what Biorn said c»i ^his 
matter. 

Now it happened always when men went to sleep anights, 
tliat Biorn disappeared : and one night when Biorn went to the 
lair, ho was aware tliat tho beast was there before liirn, and , 
roaring savagely. Biorn lay down in the track, and had over 
him his sliield, and was going to wait till tho beast should sti’’ 
abroad as his manner was. Now the" bear had an iidrling o^ 
tho.man, Jind go^t somewhat slow to move off, Bioru waxed 
very sleepy where he lay, and cannot wrke ,np, and just' at thisi 
time the beast betakes himself from his laif; now he sees whore 
" the nw’.n lies, and, hbo*Kiiig at hiyi with his claw, he tears frC ta 
him the shield and throws it down over the rocks, Biorn 
started up suddenly awake, takes to his legs and runs homej 
and it was a near thing that tho beast got him not;^ T^us his 
fellows knew, for they had spies about Biorn’s ways; in the 
morning they found the shield, and made the greatest jefering 
at all thil. 

At Yule, Thorkel went himself, and «ight of them alto-, 
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gother, and thete was Grettir and Biorn and other followers oi^ 

’ * Thorkel. Greiltir had on a fur cloak, wliich he laid aside while 
tlidy set on the beast. • It was awkward for an onslaught there, 
for thereat could folk come but by spear thrusts, and all the 
points the bear turned off him with his toetli. Now 
Biorn urged them on much to the onset, yet ho himself wont 
not so nigh as to run the risk of any hurt. Amid this, wlieii 
men koked leant for if, Biorn suddenly seized Grettir’s coat, 
and oasi* It into the beast’s lair. Now nauglit they «K)uld wreak 
on3iu.», and.Jiad to go back when the day was far spent. But 
when Grettir was going, he misses his coat, and ho could see 
that the bear has it icast under him. Then he said, “ What 
man of you has wrought the jest of throwing my cloak into tho 
lair?” ' ^ " 

• Biorn says, “ He who is like to dare to own 'io it.” 

Gtettir answers, “ I no great store on such matters.” 

Now they wont on their way home, and when they had 
walked awhile, tho thong of Grettir’s legginfjs brake. 'Thorktd 
bade them Wfdt for him ; but Grettir said tliero was no need of 
that. Then said Biorn, “Ye need not think that (irettir will 
run av/ay from histsavt; he will have the liouur all to himself, 
and will slay that |)east all alone, wherefrom we have gtmo hack 
ctll e%ht of us; thus would he be such as ho is said to be: but 
stwggislily wiow lias he fared forth to-day.” 

“I knov/ not,” said Tliorkel, “how thou will faro in tho 
' hnd, but" men of equal prowess 1 deem you not: lay a^ few 
bui’deus on him as thou mayst, Biorn.” 

Biorn said that neither of them should pick and choose 
words from out his mouth. 

Now, when a hill’s,brow was between them, Grettir went 
. back te-the j^ass, for now there was no striving with others for 
the onset. He drew tho sword, Jokul’s gift, but had a»loop 
over tSe handle oithe short sword, and slipped it uj) over Ins 
hand,,and this ho tfid in that he thought ho frould easier have 
lii at his will if his hand weredoose. Ho went up int * the pasff 
forthwith, an(J when the beast saw a man, it rushed against 
, Gretliir exceeding fiercely, and smote at him with th4t j/liw 
which wau furthest off from the rock ; Grettir hewed against 
the blow with the sword, and therewith smote the paw above 
the and took it off; then the beast was Tain to smite 

at Grelitir with 4ihe paw that was whole, and dropped down 
therewith on to* the docked one, but it was shorter than he 
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Vottod of, and withal ho tumbled into Grettir's arma. Now li6 
griped at the beast betv/een th“ ears and held Mm off, so»th^ 
hf) got not at liim to bite. And, so Gr^ttir himself says, that 
herein he deemed he had had the hardest trial of his strength, 
thus to liold the brute. IJut now as it struggled fiercely, ^nd 
tlio s])aco was narrow, they both tumbled down oVer the tocml*; 
tljo beast was the Ikeaviest of the two, and came dowjn first 
upon the stone heap below, Grottir boirng the yppermqgt, and 
the beast w/is imieh mangh-d on its nether side. Now, Gret.tir 
seized the short sword ami tlirust, it into the heart of th^ bear, 
and that was his bane. Thereafter he went home,'taking with 
him his cloak all tattered, and withal whij^t ho had cut from tlie ' 
I>aw of the hear. Thorkol sat a drinking when he came into 
the luill, and much men laughed at thort.gs of the cloak Grettir 
had cast over him. Now ho threw on the table what lie h|id 
cho])i)ed off the paw. 

„ Then said Thorkol, “Whore is fiow Biorn my khisiiiaii? 
Never did I see thy irons bite the like of tliis, Bionn, and my 
will it is, that thoA make Grettir a seemly offer for this shame 
tliou hast wrought on him.” 

Biorn .said that was like to be long abo?it, “ and never sliail 
1 care whether he likes it well or ill.” * 

Then Grettir sang : — 

“ Oft that war god came to hall 
rrightccl, when no blood did fall, 

1 n the dusk \ who cAir cried 
On tiho bear last autumn tide; 

No man saw me sitting there 
Late at eve before the lair; 

Yet tlie sliaggy one to-day 
From Ills don I drew away.” 

U f 

“Sure enough,” said Biorn, “thou |ia8t^ fared forth well’ 
to-day, and fwo tales thou tellestj, of us twain therefor; and 
,'vell 1 Jrnont that thou^iast had a^ood hit at me»” ' ;> 

Thorkel said, “1 would, (irettir, that thou wouldst not 
avengfc, thee on Biorn, but for him I will give af full man-gild 
if thereby ye may be friends.” ^ ' ' 

Biorn said he might well turn his money to better account, 
than to boot for tliis; “ And, methinks it is wisest that in*my 
dealings with Grottir one oak should have whai from, the other it 
shaves.” \ ' 


^ [i 
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' Gretiir said that he slioukl like that very well. But Therkel 
sS,id, “ Yet I h6i>o, Grettir, tint tliou wiit do this for my sake, 
uot to do aught agaiii^ Biorn while ye arc with me.” * 

“ That shall be,” said Grettir. 

.;<Bioiu said he would walk feai'less of Grettir wheresoever 
tliby might ideet. 

Grettir smiled mockingly, but would uot talto boot for Biorn. 
So they wore lipro that VViuter tlirougli. 

• 

- 


THE SONG OF UOBEK. 

* liv JOILN WILLIAM WKlUKMEYJai. 

? _ 

Hwas on the night of Miciiaelmas tiiat lordly Urliiirs heir 
Wod with tuc noble Russian maid, Biiuilry’s dai^ghter fair. 


With mirth and sons’, aisl hivo and wine, tint was a royal d.ay ■, 

The haniievs streaiiJlid. the hails were hung in black and gold 
array. 

Tl-'i 'I'^^olvo Apostles stood in brass, each with a tlajuheau bright, 
To blaze with holy altar sheen thismghout the festive night. 

The rings were changed, the tabor rolled, the Kyrie was said; 

The boyard father di-ew his sword, and pierced the hjaf of broad. 


boon as the priest did drain his cup, and put his lupe aside., 

11.. WipAi his lip upon his sleeve, and kissed the blushing bride. 

f * 

That very night to ifowgbrod inu.st hasten bride and lieir, 

AndCo’uit Dimitry ])ade thorn well with i'ol« and bell pi'ej'.irjj, 

V( 

And when from feast and wedding guest they parted at the dobr, • 
Ho bade two hunters ride behind, two huutera ride before. 

“ Look to your carbines, men,” ho called, and gird yjur ready 
, With one accord they all replied, “ We pledge thee with our lives 1” 
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* I was ilic haidulc of that night, and vowed, by- horses fleet, 

Our sleigh must shoot with arrow speed behind the, coursers’ feet. i. 

m ^ 

{ 

Wo, journeyed speedy, w<‘rst by werst, Avitb bell and song and gfoe, 
And I, upon lay pOvStal horn, blew many a melody. 

O', 

1 bhnv farewell to IWiiika niino, and l)ade the strain retire 
Where she sat winding lia^en thread beside the kitchen fire. 

Wo rod^i, aiid rode, l)y hollow pass.^by glen and mountain side, , 
And with each bull soft aiiceuts fell from lips of bonny bride. 

The night was dre;ir, the night was chill, the night was lone and 
bright; , ^ 

liefore us streal,^\od the polar rays in green and golden light. 

'l''ho gypsy thieves were in their dens?; Lie owl moamd in the tre 9 s; 
'riuj windmill eirchid mei-rily, obedient to the breeze. 

I 

Shrill pii»ed the blast in birchen houghs, and mocked the snowy 
shroud; 

Thrice rau a hare acro.ss our track; thrice c. naked a raven loud. 

’Phe horses j>awed the frigid saiid.s, and drove them with the wind; 
We Ic.t't the village gallows treo full thirty worsts behind. 

Wo rode, and rode, by forest shade, by brake and riverside; 

And as we rode i heard the kiss of groom and bonny bride. 

I lieard again, — a boding strain; I heard it all too well; 

A neigh, a shout, a groan, a howl, — tlien heavy curses fell. 

*' f I 

Our horses pricke'd their wary oars and bounded with affrigjit; 

From forest kennels picket wolves wore bayiurg in the night 

r f 

“ 1 laiduk, haiduk, — the lash, — the steeds, — the wolves! ” the lady 
• cried; 

The wily baron clutched his blade, and murmured to the bride: — 

“This all is hut a moonUght hunt: the starveling hounds^shall 
hlee<?, •> 

Ahd you shall be the tourney’s queen, to crown the gallant d^ed I ”> 
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%>!• 

• The moon it or^t t)eHind <a clomi, as covered by a storm; 

^ ^ And t^e gray cl/nid became a y ulf, a moust.‘.r wolf in form, 

» 

^ uramercy, Mother of our Lord, — gramerc-y iii our needs! ” ,* 
llt)ld well togetlier hand and thong, hold well, ye sturdy sUicdsI 

Like nr)l,o Tartar cavalry the wolf battalion sjwd; 

Unguiumd, nnsnurred, but well to horsv., and 8har])ened well to 
head 

* « 

^ • 

The pine stood by, the stars looked on, and listless fell the.snow; 
The breeze made merry with tlio trees, ncjr heeded wolf nor woe. 

Now cracked the carbinefi,—Bleeding beasts were rolling hero and 
, there; 

'Twas flasli and shot and howl, — ajid yet the wolves W'ero overy- 

i 

No more they musten d in our wake, their legion ranged beside. 
’Twas steed for speed, and w'olf for steed, and wolf for lord and 
lu’ide. d 

In vaBi I (iited Christian saints, 1 called Mahomei; near: 

Mj^thcgight, IjJiough all the saints did fail, the prophet would 
ai)])ear. 

A moment, an(l pursuit is stayed, — they tear their wounded kind; 
A moiuent, — then the hellish pack did follow close behind. 

h'he baron silent rose sunaiji, by danger uuappalled. 

“ 5»ti*ivegfor your lives, with guns and knives,” the mounted guards¬ 
men called. , • 

• . > 

The la<J,y muttered agony, withicrncifix and jic^ds* 

Tiie wolves were snapping by he» side, atid leaping at oiir ste’S’dg. 

• • • 

My limbs were numb, my senses dumb, nor reason held its i>lace; 

I fell beneath two glaring orbs, within a gaunt einbrae,e. 

I roused to ftear a volley fired, to Lear a raaiiial shout; * 

And when I oped niy stricken eyes the wolves were all to rout. 
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A hundred scouting Cossacks met and elevr tlie deadly foe j ‘ 
Fourscore of wolves in throes of death lay bleeding in the snow. • ■ 


Oilr lady rested in a swoon, our lord was stained with gore; 
But none could tell of what befell the trusty hunters foui'. ! 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN LMITH. ' 

Jielated by Uimself. 

« 

[Cai-tain Joiiv Smith, Eiifillsh colonist and author, was born at Willoughby, 
l.incolnshiru, .l:inu:ury, N>7!>; saw active military survico in the Netherlands; .nid 
whilii lighting against tiio Turks in the Iluugarian army was captured and sold 
into slavery. Hu suocMieiled in making his escaiie, and in IGOiJ j,.,iuod'in txjw -ii- 
tiou for the colonization of Virginia. While on a voyage ux> tin' James Uiver 
he w:w taken captive by Indians, and only saved from death by the pleading of 
Pocaliuntas, the beautiful daughter of the Indian chieftain ’'owhatan. Smith 
aitorwanlH e.Kplorod Chesajieuke Bay and its tributaries; was elected president 
of the Colonial Council, and went back to London abqut 1(509. The remainder 
of his iife was spent in vain endeavors to procure iii arcial support for the estalt- 
lisliinoiit of a colony in New England, He died in Loudon, Juno 21, 1032. 
Among liis writings are : “A 'IVue delation,” “A Doscrifition of No { Euy- 
land,*' “ General History of Virginia,” and “ True Traveln.” J ^ ^ 

The hattell op Rotenton ; peetty sT^^tATAGPM oir 

F1KEWOKKE8 BY SMITH. 

UoDOLL not knowing how to draw tho enemie to battell, 
raised his Annie, burning and spoyliiig all where be came, and. 
returned againo towards Rebrinke in the night; as if, he hp,d 
fled upon the gpnerall rumour of the Cryra-Tartars coming, 
which so inflamed the Turkes of a happy victory, thej urged 
Jeremy against pis will to follow ^^hem. R’odoll seeing his plot 
Tell oat as- he desi/etf, so ordered tlio matter, ihat having rb- 
gaiued the stroights, ho put his Army in order, that had boeno 
ncere*' two dayes pursued, with continual! skirmishes in his 
Reare, which now making head against tho enemi"i, that fol-' 
lowed with their whole Armie in the best manner they could, 
was furiously charged with six thousand Hydukes, Wallachlans, 
and Moldavians, led by three Colonells, Oversall, £#uhrag, and 
Caleb, to entertaine the time till the rest camo up; Veltus and 
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swificient to conceive, as wfell by tbe adventures ye have undeilE^ * 
t&ken, as by the advantage we have (by our Armes) o£ yours; 
t'lat had wo intended you any hurt, long.ere this we coaid har^e 
effected it. Your people comming to James Towne are enter¬ 
tained with their Bowes and Arrowes wi^liout any exce'ptioilAj 
we esteeming it with you as it is with us, to wear our armeaths 
our apparell. As for the danger of our enemies, in such^warres 
consist our chiefest pleasure : for youi* riches we .'have use: 
as for the, liiding your provision, or by your flying to Jibe 
woods, wo sliall not so unadvisedly starve as you coj^cliwe,* 
your friendly care in that bchalfe is neediesso, fo? we hav^ a*’ 
rule to finde beyond your knowledge.” p 

Many other discourses they had, till at last they began to ' 
trade. But the King seeing his will weiuld not be admitted as 
a, law, our guaf\l dispersed, nor our men disarmed, he (sigbinfg) 
breathed liis mindo once more in this^raatter. ‘ 

“Captaine Smith, I never use any Worowanco so^ki^dely 
as your sclfe, yet^frora you 1 receive the least kindnesse of any. 
Captain Newport gave me swords, copper, dotbes, a bed, towel*-, 
or what I desired ; ever taking what I offered him, and would > 
send away his gunnes when I intreated Lira: none doth deny 
to lye at my feet, or refuse to doe what I desire, hut oiiely you; 
of whom I can have nothing but what you regard not, a-nfl y^t; 
you will have whatsoever you demand. Captaine Newport 
call father, and so you call me; but I see for all,,us both you 
» will doe what you list, and we must both seeke to couten^t you. , 
But if you intend so friendly as you say, send lienee yonr armes, 
that I may beleove you; for you see the love I beare you doth 
cause me thus nakedly to forget mysclfc.” 

Smith seeing this Salvage but trifle the time to cut his 
throat, procured the salvages to breake the ice, that h^s B%te 
might come to ^etch his come and him; and gave order for 
more men to come on shore, to surprise the King, with whom 
also he but-trifled the)- time till ibis men Vere landed; and to 
' dceepe him'from suspicion, entertained the time with this reply. 

“ Powhatan, you must know, as 1 have but one God, I honour 
but oiie King ; and I live not here as your subject, but as youf 
friend to pleasure you with what I can. By the gif^ts you 
bestow on me, you gaine more then by trade; yet would you 
visit mee as 1 doe you, ymi should know it is not our custoj^e, 
to sell odr curtesies as a vendible commodity. Brikg all your 
countrey with you for your guard, I will notsiislikd it as beings 
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jealous, p But to content you, *1-0 morrow I will leave my 
armes, and trust to your promise. I cali you father indeed, aad 
m a father you shall see I will love you : but the small caj'o 
you have of Such a childe caused my men perswade mo to lookc 
iiJmyMfe.” 

*• By this *time Powhatan having knowledge his men were 
ready ^whilest the ice was a breaking, with his luggage, women, 
icnd chHdren^dled. Yet to avoyd suspicion, left two or three 
of the rvomeu talking with the Captaine, whitest |jiee secretly 
r£^ a«s?'^ay, and his men that secretly besot the house. Which 
being presently discovered to Captaine Smith, with his pisloll, 
sword, and target he|^ made such a passage among these naked 
Divels, that at his first shoot, they next him tumbled one over 
another: and the rest quickly fled some one way some another: 
s<t that without any huxt, onely accompanied wi- h John Russell, 
liee obtained the corps du guard. When they perceived lain 
b'C) well escaped, and with his eighteene men (for he had no 
more witk him a shore) to the uttermost of their skill they 
sought excures to dissemble the matter: and Powhatan to 
excuse his flight and the sudden comming of this multitude, 
sent our Captaine a great bracelet and a chaine of pearle, by an 
ancient Oratour tl[‘at bespoke us to this purpose, perceiving even 
then«rf 7 :om our Pinnace, a Barge and men departing and com- 
‘unng-unto «s. 

' “Captaine Smith, our Werowance is fled, fearing your 
guniyis, •and knowing when the ice was broken there would 
come more men, sent these numbers but to guard his corno 
from stealing, that miglit happen without your knowledge: 
now though some bee hurt by your misprision, yet I’owhatan* 
'S your friend and so will for ever continue. Now since the 
ioe» is .epen, he would have you send away your come, and if 
you would have his company, send away also your guiines, 
whicl #80 affrightQth his people, that they dare not come to you 
as he promised the}^should. • , v 

• Tiien having provided b^kets for our men tj oa^ry duv 
come to tbe boats, they kindly offered their service to guard 
our Armes, ti&t none should steale them. A great many they 
Were of gdodly well proportioned fellowes, as grim as Divels; 
yet the very sight of cocking our matches, and being, to let fly, 
a ftw wordes caused them to leave their bowes and arrowes to 
our gua^i!, and beare downe our come on their batekes; wee 
needed not impf rtune them to make dispatch. But our Barges 
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b«ng left on the oase b^y the ebbe, caused us sta^” till the nexF 
high-water, so that wee returned againe to our old quiltter. 
Howhatan and his Dutch-men bursting wrth desire to have tile' 
head of Captairie Smith, for if they could but kill him, they 
thought all was theirs, neglected not any opportunity to effe^ 
his purpose. I’lie Indians, with all the merry sports they coifid 
devise, spent tine time till night: then they all returned to 
Powhatan, who all this kme was mak’ing ready^'his fc'rces to 
surprise th^^ house and him at supper. Notwithstanding iihu 
eternal! all-seeing God did pretent him, and by a sitr&vl^Qt ’ 
mealies. For Pocahontas, his dearest jewell and dlnughter, yji 
that darke night came through the irksome woods, and told 
our (Japtaiiie groat chearo should bo sent us by and by; but 
Powhatan and all tiie power he could make would after come 
kill us all, if they that brought it couili not kill us with oAr 
owne weapons when we were at supper,. Therefore if we would 
li*/e shee wished us presently to be gone. Such things*^asUhb 
deliglited in he would have given her : but with t’he teares 
running downo her cheokes, she said she durst not be seenc* 
to have any : for if Powhatan should know it, she were but 
deadj and so shee ramie away by her selfe as oho came.' Within 
lesse then an hourc came eiglit or tonilusty ftdlowes, with great 
platters of venison and other vietuall, very importunate hi^iavd'- 
us put out our matches (wliose smoke made them*' sioke) an^t 
sit down to our vietuall. But the Captaino made .them taste 
^,very dish, which done he sent some of them backe" to,Pow¬ 
hatan, to bid him make haste for lieo was prepared for his com- 
ming. As for them hee knew they came to betray him at his 
' supper: but hee would prevent them and their other intended 
villanies: so that they might be gone. Not long after came* 
more messengers to see what newos ; not long after themVtheTa , 
Tliusfwce spent the night as vigilantly as they, till it was high- 
water, yet seemed to the saP^ages as friendly as they to us: * 
and that we cvere so 4^^8irou8 to<* give PdWhatan content, as 
'he' reqiiested, woe diS leave him jtildward Bryntdh to kifl him^ 
foule, and the Dutch-men to finish his house; thinking at our 
retUrnC from Pamavnkee tho frost would be gone, and,,then 
we might finde a better opportunity if necessity dili occasion 
it, little dreaming yet of tho Dutch-mens treachery, whose 
humor well suted this verse: — 

^ * 

Is any free, that may not live as freely as he list ? 

Lot us live so, then we’re as free, and bniitibli as the best. 
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^ When th^ Ships departed, all \ho iirovisioiis of the Spre 
(bht that the President had gotten) was so rotten with the last 
Summers rayne, and tbaten with Rats and Wormes, as the Ilogges 
would scarcely eato^it. Yet it was the Souldiers dyet till our 
^turnos, so^ that we found nothing done, but our victuals spent, 
alid the moat part of oui* tooles, and a g{)od part of our Armes 
couvttyed to the Salvaws. But noM',casting Up ilie Store, and 
huding sullieient till tlie next harvest., the feare of starving 
was abandoned^ and the company divided into Ikiis, liftecms, 
oi^ aMlie businesse required t six houres each day was spent in 
worke, the rest in Pastime and merry exercises, but the un- 
towardnesse of the g>i'eatest number caused the President advise 
as followetli. 

CjDuntrymen, the long exi»erionce of our late miseries, I 
Hope is suificient to perswade every one to a present correction 
of hrmselfe- and thinke not that either ray pains, nor the Ad- 
ventuters purses, will ever niaintaine 3 '(»u in idlenosse afid 
si oath. 1 8})oalve not this to you all, for di-^iprs of you I know 
^^eserve both Jiondur and reward, better then is yet here to bo 
had: but the greater part must be more industrious, or starve, 
how tvei you havC- beeno heretofore tollerated by tlie authoritie 
of the Coimcoll, from tlud I have often commanded you. You 
Sic wthat power rcwstcth wholly in my selfe : you must obey 
Viishow fitr a Law, that he that will not worke shall not cate 
(except bj" sicknesse he be disabled:) for the labours of thirtie 
**or foirtidhonest and industrious men shall not be consumed t. 
raaintaiue an hundred and tiftie idle loyterers. And though 
jmu presume the authoritie lierc is but a shadow, and that I 
dare not touch the lives of any but my owne must answer it: 
the Letters patents shall each weeko be read to you, whose Con¬ 
sents will tell you the Contrary. — 1 would wish you therefore 
without contempt secke to o))Sorve these orders* set dowfte, for 
there^are now noi mo/e Councellers to protect you, nor curbe 
my endeavours. 'I’lierefore he that offtanl^th? let him assure^y 
expect his due punishment.”t • 

He madek^lso a Table, as a publickc meraoriall of ev^ery 
manq^ deserts, to incourage the good, and with shame to spurre 
on the reft to amendment. By this many became very indus¬ 
trious, yet more by punishment performed their businesse, for 
all' were i§io tasked, that there was lUJ excuse could prevaile to 
deceive him; ye^- the Dutch-mens consorts so closely convayed 
' them powder, 8?ict, swords, and tooles, that though we could 
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linjf. the defect, we couj-d not finde by whom tifcl it was too^ 
iate. , * 

All this time the Dutch men remaining Vith Powhatan (wh^ 
kindly entertained them to instruct the Salvages the use of 
Armes) and their consorts not following them as they expected^ 
to know the cause, they sent Francis their companion, a stodt 
young fellow, disguised Ijke a Salvage^ to the Glasse-boiase, a 
]>lace in the woods neare a myle from James Towne'*; 'wh^re was 
their Render vous for all their unsuspected villany. Fortie ra<wi 
they procured to lie in AmbuscadJ’ for Captaine Smith, who no 
sooner heard of this Dutch-man, hut ho sent to apprtiliend him 
(but he was gone) yet to crosse his retume to Powliatan, the 
C’aptaino presently dispatched 20. s]iot after 1dm, himselfe re¬ 
turning from the Glasse-house alone, lly the Way he hicoun- 
tred the King V Paspaliegh, a most strong stout SalvagS, 
whose peiwasions not being able to j)/wswado him to his'Am- 
lutsh, seeing him onely armed but with a faucheon,'attempted 
to have shot him, but the President prevented his shboting by 
grapling with him, and the Salvages as well preveuuod him frowr 
drawing his faucheon, and perforce horo him into the River to 
have .drowned him. Long they strugled in'lhe water, till the 
President got such a hold on his lliro^t, he Imd neare strangled 
the King; but having drawne Ids faucheon to cut off higuRead,' • 
seeing how pitifully he begged his life, he led him 'prisonbr 
James To wire and put him in clmynes. * 

» The Dutch-man ere long was also brought iir, whoso vil-* 
lany though all this time it was suspected, yet ho fayned such 
a formall excuse, that for want of language Captaine Winne 
understood him not rightly, and for their dealings with Pow¬ 
hatan, that to save their lives they were constrained to aocoiipi^ 
modate his armes, of whom he extreamely complained haVe 
detaiiTed them peyforce, and that he made this escape with the 
huzard of his life, and meant not to have rekp^rived, hut was*'onely * 
wt^lking into Hlie'wovd»'to gather Walnuts. Yet for all this 
laire tale, there was so small appearance of truth, and the plainfc 
confession of Paspahegh of his trochery, he went^hy the heeles, 
Smith purposing to regaiue the Dutch-men by the saving his , 
life. The poore Salvage did his best by his daily Messengers 
to Powhatan, but all returned that the Dutch-men would ,aot 
returne, neither did Powhatan stay them \ and to bfing them 
fiftie myleS on his mens backes they were not able. Daily this 
Kings wives, children, and people came to vieih him with pres- ' 
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tfdts, which }» liberallj^ bestowed lo make his peace. Much 
trust they hau in the Presidents promise: but the King find- 

his guard negligent, though fettered yet escaped. Oaptaine 
"Winne thinking to pursue him found sucli troupes of Salvages 
^hinder Iris passageTas they exchanged many vollies of shot for 
^hts of Aftowes: Captaine Smith, hearing of this in return- 
ing to^the Fort, tooke two Salvages prisomjrs, called Kemps and 
Tussore, thet'Xwo most eitact villaiiies m all the, Country. Willi ^ 
these h. iont Cjjptaine Wiiine, and fiftie choise men, and Liou- 
tcmai 5 ;t,i Peroie, to have regai*ied the King, and retonged this 
iiyury, and so had done, if they had followed his directions, 
and beeno advised '^ith those two villaiiies, that would have 
betrayed both King and kindred for a pcece of Copper; but ho 
trifling away tliD night, the*' Salvages the next morning by the 
rteing of the Suuno br:.ved him to come ash^ri^to fight, a good 
time both sides let fly at other, but we heard of no hurt, onel}' 
lac;, tiA'ke two Canowes, burnt the Kings house, and so returned 
to James towne. 

The President fearing those Bravado’s Would but inoour- 
ago the Salvages, began againe himselfe to try his conclusions, 
whereby six or sQaven were slaine, as many made prisoners. 
He burnt their houses, tooke their Boats, with all their fishing 
w#^, and planted some of them at James towne for his owne 
^i-se, and n«w resolved not to cease till he had revenged him- 
.,elfe of all them had injured him. But in his journey passing 
«l)y Paspahogh towards Chickahamania, the Salvages did their 
best to dra# him to their Ambuscadoos; but seeing him re^ 
gardlesly passe their Country, all shewed themselves in their 
bravest manner. To try their valours he could not but let^ 
,fly, and ere he could laud, they no sooner knew him, but they 
^hrew -downe their armos and desired peace. Their Orator 
was a lustio young fellow called Okaning, wliose wortli^ dia- 
couretdeservelh to be remembered. And thus it was : — 

. “ Oaptaine Sraitfc, my Miyjter is here present in the company, 
thinking it Cvtpt. Winne, and not you,*(<^f him heji'jtended*^ 
have been revenged) having*never offended him. If lie* hath 
offended yoilln escaping your imprisonment, the fishe^ swim, 
the tbule# fly, and the very beasts strive to escape the snare 
tpid live. Then blame not him being a man. Ho would intreat 
yjj^'i remember, you being a prisoner^ what painej he tooke to 
E»ve youtTife. If since he hath injured you he wae^ compelled 
to it i but howsoever, you have revenged it with our too great 
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lasso. We ijorcoive and woll know yo’a iritoiid j|bo destroy 
tl.At are here to intreai'and desire your friendship, and to m}oy 
our houses and plant our fields, of ’whose ^ruit you shall partici¬ 
pate ; otherwise you will have the worse by our absence; for 
wo can plant any wliere, though with more'labour, and we kiKjw 
you cannot live if you want our harvest, and th^t reliefe ^ 
bring you. If you promise us peace, we will bcleere you; if 
you proceed in revenge wj will abandori the Country.” , 

Upon these teariiies the President promised them peace till 
they did uS. injury, upon oonditign they should bring ip p»o- . 
vision. Thus all departed good friends, and so conJinueS till 
Smith left the Countrey. 

Arriving at James Towne, complaint was made to the Presi¬ 
dent that tlie Chickahaiiianians, who alh this while continued 
trade and seemed our friends, by colour thereof were th^ onely 
theoves. And amongst other tliings a Pistoll being stolne and 
the theofo fled, there was apprehended two proper yourg -Jel 
luVos, that were brothers, knowiie to he liis confederates, hfow 
to regainc this Pi.doll, the one was imprisoned, the other was 
sent to returiie the Pistoll againe within twelve houres, or hTs 
hj-other to be hanged. Yet tlio President pittyiiig tfhe poore 
naked Salvage in the dungeon, sent liiuj: viciuall and some 
Char-coale for a fire : ere midnight his brother returned jyith 
the Pistoll, but the poore Salvage in the duiig^pn whs 
smoothored with the smoako he had made and so pittiousf} 
burnt, that wee found liim dead. The other most lamentably* 
jewayled his death, and broke forth into such bitter agonies, 
that the l‘rosident to quiet him, told him that if hereafter 
,they would not steale, he would make him alive againo: hut 
he little thought he could be recovered. — Yet wo doing our, 
best with Aqua vitae and Vineger, it pleased God to T’cstqfe 
him againe to life, but so drunkc and affrighted, that he seemetf 
Lunaticke, th6 whojh as much tormented and grieved the <pther, 
as l)efore to see him dead.—Of \yhioh raa^aaie upon promise 
qf their good tlehavoiKr, iJne President promised to recover'him 
aiid st) caused him to he layd by la, fire to sleepe, who in the 
morning having well slept, had recovered his porfect senses,^ 
and then being dressed of his burning, and each a^^peetJ^ of 
Copper given them, they went away so well contented, that 
this was spread among all the Salvages for^a nairable, that 
Captaine Spith could make a man alove that was dead. 

Another ingenuous Salvage of Powhatans,,, haying gotten 
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*^*great bag |){ ’Powdei, and tlie -baclce of an Armour, fit 
Wer(>wocomoco amongst a many of his companions, to sIkhv 
hfiS extraordinary skili, he did dry it on the backe as he had 
scene the Soiildiers at Jaiues Towne. But he dried it so long, 
tfc^y [peeping over if to sec his skill, it tooke fire, and blew 
Inin to deatn, and one or two more, and llie rest so scorched, 
they l^jid little pleasure to meddle any more with powder. 

* Thc«!e and.many othBr such prettj’^Accidents so amazed and , 
affyight. d botli^^^owhatan and all his people, that from all 
p{^'ts,with presents they desiied peace ; returning many stolno 
tldngs wV ch we never demanded nor thought of; and after 
that, those that werg taken stealing, both Powhatan and his 
people have sent them backe to James towne, to receive their 
punishipent; add all the Cbunirey l)ecauie absolute as free for 
uS as for themselves. " 


- 


BETTY ALDEN AND HER COMPANIONS.^ 

By jane G. AUSTI. 

Goodwin Austin, American novelist, was born in Worcester, Mass., 
Feliruji 7 25, ^831 ; died in Boston, Mai'ch 30, 1891. Her books are; “Fairy 
rf’earas” (1800), “Moonfolk” (1874), “Mrs. Beauchamp Brown” (1880), 
“A Nameless .Nobleman” (1881), “The Desmond Hundred” (1882), “Nan¬ 
tucket Scrtips ” (1882), “Sland’sh of Standish” (1889), “Betty Alden” 
(1891), “ David'^Alden’s Daughter and Other Stories” (1892).] * 

How Mistress Alice Bradford introduced her Sister., 
Priscilla Carpenter to Plvfiuuth Society. 

t 

• '“Goodman, Pve heavy news for you; so set your mind to 
bear it as best you may.” • 

“Nay, goodwifi^ your winsome face is no herald of bad 
jiews, and certes, Fll not cfoss the bfidge fuitiPit comes in 
sight.” • - • . • 

“Well, tliQjn, since words won’t daunt you, here’s a f^t, 
8 irI„*We^re to have a merrymaking, and gather all the 
young folK of the village, and Master Bradford will have to 
lay otf the governor’s mantle of thought and worry, that he 
mfiy be jocBRd with the rest.” * 

1 C«py,right, 1897, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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, “ Nay, then, Alice, ’|is indeed heavj* nows!"” f And the go^ 
efiior pulled a long face, and looked mock miserable wiffh all 
Ivs might. “ Aiid is it a dispensation ntt to be gainsaid? h ’ 
there good cause that we should subinit ourselves to an afflic¬ 
tion that luiglit, as it would seem, be spared? ” ' ^ 

“ Well, dear, you know that my sister Fris has*come-#” 

“Do you tell me sol Now there is nows in very,deed! 

* And how did Mistress Priscilla Carperiler reach these parts?*’ 

“ Now, Will I if you torment me so, I’ll e’ejjif call in Frisoijla 
Alden to take my part. HHhell •'give you quip or cranky ^’11' 
warrant me." * „ . 

“ Nay, nay, wife. I’ll be meek and gootj as your cosset lamb,' 
so you’ll keep mo under your own hand. Come now, let us 
meet this enemy face to face. What is it all? ’* ^ 

Alice, who, tender soul that she wjfs, loved not even pla5'- 
ful and mock contention, sighed a little, and folding lier hands 
ir. lior lap gently said: — «i v 

“ It is all just as thou pleasest, Will, but my tlwmght was 
to call together all the young people and make a little feast to 
bring those acquainted with Pris, who, pool* maid, has found 
it a ^trifle dull and straitened here, after Jeaving her merry 
young friends in England.” < , 

“ Ever thinking of giving pleasure to others even at, «st of. 
much toil to thyself, sweetheart! ” And the goveiiior, phiciijif 
a hand under his wife’s round chin, raised her face,and kisseti 
.^t tenderly again and again, until the soft pink flushtsd tjo tluf 
roots of the fair hair. 

“ Do as thou wilt, darling, iu this and everything, and call 
' upon me for what thy men and maids cannot accomplish.” 

“ Nay, I’ve help enough. Christian Penn is equal to twa 
women, and sister Pris herself is very notable. Then Fjfiaci-14>, 
Alde» will kindly put her haiid to some of the dainty dishes, 
and she is a woncfer at cooking, as you ki?ow.” •' • 

“ Yes, sherproi'ed it/a — early«days,” interrupted Bradford, 
dlie aui^le f&ding off*his face. “JHad it not been for skiif 
in jmtting a savory touch to the coarsest food, I believe some 
of 'our* sick folk would have died, — I am sure I$ame Brewster 
would.” V * , 

“ Oh, you poor souls I How you suffered, and I„ thetl in 
England eating and drinking of the best, and -r-oh, WiU, ypu 
should ha< e married good dear Priscilla to re'jvard h^r care of ^ 
what I held so carelessly.” 
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^ “Wonderful fogiu, nAdam ! I to reward Mistress 

Molifles for her care, have married her, when she loved another 
inon, and I another vp»omaii, which latter was fo thus be puy- 
is^^ed for carelessness in sf matter she knew naught about! ” 
•iAnS with a tender little laugh, the governor pressed an- 
oMier kiss upon his wife’s smooth clieek, before lie wont out to 
his fit^s, while she flow at once to lior kitchen an<l set tlio 
dbmestif? engine throi>bftig at double* quick 4ime. Then she • 
stepped*up the^ill to John Alden’s house, and found Pris- 
ci^, Jter^morning work alr#ady done, washing and dressing 
InJir little dJetty, while John and Jo watchod the operation 
with unflagging int<^*cst. 

“ Come and belj) you, Alice ? I shall be gay and glad to do 
it, dear^just as’soon as Betty is in iier cradle, and 1 have told 
Mhry-a-Becket what tolio abbut the noon meat. • John, you and 
Jo run up the hill to tl^o captain’s, and usk Mistres,s Standish 
if AliA. afid Myles may come down and play with you in 
front of tiio governor’s house so I may keep an eye on you.” 

“IVo fints bo'yfi, those of Barbara’s,” said tlie governor’s 
wife, and then affectionately, “yet no finer than your sturdy 
little knaves.” • 

“Oh, ours arc .well eivjiigh for little yeomen, but the’eap- 
iaincijys his Alick is heir to a groat estate, and is a gentleman 
” And tho two young women laughed good-naturedly, 
fVnilo Prisijilla laid her baby in tlie cradle, and Alice turned 
^waj*d fhe door saying, “-Well, I must be at home to mind^ 
the maids.” * 

“And I’ll be there anon. I trust you’ve good store of 
milk and cream. We did well enow without it for four years, • 
.but now we’ve had it for a while, one might as well bo dead as 
hiok it. ” 

“rve plenty, and butter beside, both Dutch and ^esh,” 
replied Alice frotp outside tho door, ai)d in Ivnother ten min- 
ut^ the wide kiteften reoeatly addech to William Bradford’s 
^oU8e*on the Corner of Le 3 '^de^ Street and*tbe King’s 
now called ]!i|ain Street, hummed again with the merry sounds 
ef youthful vt^ices, of the whisking of eggs, and grinding* of 
spje^s, anrf stirring of golden compounds in wooden bowls, 
and chopping suet, and stoning raisins, and slicing cytron, and 
th^ clatter ci pewter dishes, which, hy the way, with wooden 
ware we^ nearly all the “pottery” the Pilgrimstpossessed, 
hypothetical te^tppts and china cups to the contrary; for, 
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since we all know lea and coffee were'ne^lev heard of *& 
England until about the year 1666, and the former hei^ was 
sold for many years after at from ten* to fifteen dollars 
pound (Pcpys in 1671 mentions it as a strange and barbaric 
beverage just introduced), it is improbable that either tba, 1^- 
pot, or teacuj)S ever reached America until after hfary Allert®n, 
the last survivor of the “ Mayflower,” rested upon Buryiivg Hill. 

All that day and part of the neiAi tjlie batt^ rageni in the 
Bradford kitchen, for delicate appetites wei;^* in tho^e tinies 
rather a defect tlian a grace, and hospitality largely^cortsisjed' 
in first providing great quantities and many varieties of food,, 
and then overpressing the guests to parti^ke of it. An*“ after¬ 
noon teii ” witli diaf>lianous hi’cad and butter, wafer cakes, and 
Cambridge salts, as the only solid refl*eshm6nt, wou)d have 
seemed to Alioe Bradford and her gubsts either a comic pfe* 
tense or a niggardly insult; and very different was the feast 
which as many as could sat down at a very e-*ily Iiout M 
the evening of the second day. * 

The company Vas large, for in the good Old Colony fashion-' 
it included both married and single persons, and would, if pos¬ 
sible, have made distinctions of age o» position; but this 
catholicity had in the growth of the Ajolouy become impossible, 
and Mistress Hradfoj'd’s invitations were, with much se^rtliing 
of spirit and desire to avoid offense, confined prinoipaiiy 
young persons, married and unmarried, likely to b/jcome asso¬ 
ciates of her sister Priscilla, a faWiaired, sweet-lipped, and 
daintily colored lass, reproducing Dame Aliceas own early 
charms. 

“ The Brewster girls must come, although I cannot yet be 
reconciled to Fear’s having married Isaac Alleiion, and oalh 
ing herself mother to Bart, and Mary and Remember 
grown girls I ” exciaimed the hostess in consultation with her 
husband, and he pleasantly replied : — r- ^ * 

*‘Oh, well, dajne, wg.must notihope to*^guide all the world 
•by our.owiiMwdsdom; and certes,^if Fear’s marriage is a'^Uttlo 
incongruous, her sister Patience is well and fitly mated with 
Tltoir.as Prence. It does one good to see such a comely and 
contented pair of wedded sweethearts.” ^ 

“True enough. Will, and your thought is a Tebuk^ to 
mine.” 

“Nay,ftwifo, ’tis you that teach me to be ebaritabfe.” 

And the two, come together to reap ii? the glorious St. 
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ilartin's sumiler'of their daj'^s the lfnrv|8t sown amid the chill 
teard*of spring, looked in qach other’s eyes with a smile of 
*dieep content. The woman was the first to sef self aside, an^l 
cried: — 

•* Come, come, Sir Governor I To business I Mistress All- 
erion, and her daughters^ Mary and Remember, Bartholomew, 
and tlip Prences, Constance Hopkins ^itli Nicholas Snow, whom 

she wilimar!^, the Aldffns, the captain and his wife-” • 

^ “ H * is liarcH^ to bo ranked with the young folk,^is ho ? ” 

• ; “2v#o,^dear, no more tlif«i Master Allcrtoii, or, for that 
,mjatter, tl» governor and his old wife; but there there, no 
more w’aste of time, ^r! Who else is to come, and who to be 
left at home?” 

• “N^, wife, I’m out of my depth already and will e’en get 

b^ck to firm land, whiAi means I leave all to your discretion. 
■Call Barbarjj, and Prisciya Alden to counoil, and let me know 
i'ii to put on mj new green doublet and hose, for I suppose 
1 am to dttii them.” 

^ “ Indeed you ate, and your ruffles and your silk stockings 
that 1 brought over. I will not let you live altogether in hod¬ 
den gray,•since ev«n^tho Elder goes soberly fine on holidaj^s.” 

“ Well, weil,,lJoave it all to you, and must betake myself 
•lo tliCpW'oods. Good-bv for a little.” 

•- “‘^ood-hy, dear.” 

\nd asw the governor with an ax on his shoulder strode 
%way;, dcAvn Market Street and across the brook to Watson’s^ 
Hill, Dame Alice, a kerchief over her head, once more ran up 
the hill to Priscilla Alden’s. 

‘ As the great gun upon tlie hill boomed out the sunset hour, • 
«<i\d Captain Standish Jiimself carefully covered it from the 
, dews night, Alice Bradford stood in the great lower room 
of her house and looked about her. All was done that»could 
*be dofle to put the place in festal array, and "althougli the fair 
dame sighed a little/at the rmnombran<i3 ^f liisr stately home in 
^Duke's Place, London, witl\ its tapestries and c«i viiigs\^ 
carpets and pictures, she bravely put aside the regret, and 
affec^onatdy smoothed and patted the fine damask “ ci*bbo^rd 
cloth” ewering the lower shelf of the sideboard, or, as she 
called it, Jbhe “ buffet,” at one side of the room, and placed and 
repHaced ^le precious properties set out thereon : — 

A silver wine cup, a poninger that had been hen mother’s, 

• nine silver tcaspo'^ns, and, crown of all, four genuine Venetian 
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wineglasses, tall and tyvisted of stem, *gold-tli^i’e#ed and traiX. 
lucent of bowl, fragile" and dainty of shape, and yet, lik#"their ' 
as dainty ownei-, bravo to make the pilgrimage from the home 
of luxury and art to the wilderness,'where a shelter froih t^o 
weather and a scant supply of the coarsest food was all tcwbo 
hoped for. * P' 

But Dame I,lradford, fingering her Venice glasses, and softly 
f smiling at the touch, miirmured to hdi’self and thein, “ ’Tis 
our exceeding gain.” y ' 

“ Whaf, Elsie, not dressed! V cried Priscilla Carpenter’s- 
blithe voice, as that young lady, running down theiaxairs lesfd-; 
ing to her little loft chamber, presented ^erself to her''sister’s 
inspection with a smile of conscious deserving. 

“ My word, Pris, but yon arc fine ! ” bxclailhed Dar^e Alice, 
examining with an air of unwilling adihiration the young gifl’s 
gay apparel and ornaments. It was indeed a pretty dress, con- 
idsting of a petticoat of cramoisie satin, quilted in ftn ehibo^aVo 
pattern of flowers, leaves, and birds ; an open skirt »of brocade 
turned back froih the front, and caught high upon the hips 
with great bunches of cramoisie ribbons ; a “waistcoat” of the 
satin, and a little open jacket of the brocade Around the soft 
white throat of the wearer was loosely kiiofted a satin cravat 
of the same dull red tint with the skirt, edged with ^«deep 
lace, upon which Alice llradford at once laid a praoaced flng'^^. 

“ Pris, that jahot is of Venice point I Whore did yoVi 
got it?” . ' ' 

“ Ah I Tiiat was a present from-” 

“ Well, from wlioin ? ” 

' “Nay, never look so cross on’t, my lady sister I Might 
not 1 have a sweetheart as well as you ? ” ♦ 

“ Priscilla, Pm glad you’re hero rather than with those gay, 
friends of yours in London. I suppose Lady Judith (iarr or 
her daughters ga^e you these clothes, did, they not? ” ♦ 

“ Well, 1 4 ^arm?d thopi hard enough putting up with aU my 
Ja'Kly’s humors and the girls’ jealous fancies,” poUted Pri^. “I 
was glad enough when you and brother Will wrote and offered 
meea h«»me,—not but what Lady Judith was good to me and 
called me her daughter; but, Elsie, *twas not the^ who gave 

me the laped cravat,’twas — ’twas-” „ ' 

“Well, out with it, little sister I Who was it, if not our 
mother’s old friend?” ^ * 

“ Why, Elsie, ’twas a noble gentleman that X met with them 
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• * • 

\f6wn at Batljij aild—silver — he is«oimiig over here to marry 
mo 80011 .” • 

• * ”Nay, then, but that’s news indeed I And Vhat may be h^s 
nSme, pet?” • 

♦ • “ SKr Christophef Gardiner, and he’s a Knight of the Holy 
S§)ulcher.”* 

And Pris, fondling the lace of her cnivatj smiled proudly 
into he| sisti^’s aBtonislite*d face; but before oijiher could speak,* 
Barbara Standj^ and Priscilla Alden appeared at the open 
, ddbr. th« latter^claiming ii^her blithe voicjc : — • 

• k^wlStj;, Alice, still in your workaday kirtlol Barbara 
‘ and I name thus betimes to see if aught remained that we 
might do before the folk gather.” 

. “ Thanlc you, bo#li; f — I — nay, then, I’m a little put 

alwut, clear friends ; i hardly know, — well, ^'ell 1 Priscilla 
.Carpenter, come you into ray bedroom and help me do on my 
(lotieaii aniPif you two ^t/ill look about and see what is reaci^ 
and whatsis lacking, I shall he more than grateful. C3omo, 
Pris I” - • ' 


* “ Something has chanced more than we know about I ” 
suggested J’risoill| Alden, as the bedroom door closed behind 


the sisters. * . 

• “Likely. Bit tis their affair and not ours,” replied Barbara, 
‘VNow let us see. Would you set oj)en the case 
holding the twelve ivory-handled knives?” 
m “Yea, tfiey’re a rarity, and some of the folk may not have 
seen’’them, ‘Alice says that in London they put a knife to* 
every man’s Ircnohcir now, and nobody uses his own sheath 
knife as has been the wont.” • 


^ “ You tell mo so I Well, one knife’s enough for Myles and 

mA ye*, and the boys to boot. But tlion I cut the meat in 

* moraeft;, and spread tho bread with butter, or ever it g^es on 

jlhe tai>le.” . • 

“Of course; so*we all do? I suppose. ^Vell, there, all is 
1 l;pady*now, avid here come the folk; thSre’s Patty Bi;ewster^^ 
or Patience Prence as she mfist now be railed, and elong Vit£i 
Ij^er Fear AlleStton and Remember and Mary—her daaghlfers 
indedQ I jlttarry come up I J might have had Isaac Allerton 
for myself, but-” 

rf'And* there is Constance Hopkjus, and Nicholas Snow,” 
inJemipt^ Barbara, who was a deadly foe to gossip, “and 

* John and Elizabeth Howland ; then there’s Stephen Dean with 
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Betsey Ring, and Edw|ird "Bangs and' Lyd^y^ Hfbks, and Mai^ 
Warren and Robert Bartlett, three pair of sweethearts together, 
a;id here they all are at the door,” . „ ■ 

But as the more lively Priscilla raif to open it, the governor’s 
hearty voice was heard without, crying : ~ • 

“Welcome! Welcome, friends! I was called out foifa 
moment, but hrve come home just ia the nick of tinjp and 
I brought the capUin witliSnc.” *• « f; 

“Now 1 do hope Myles has put on his and his other 
douldet thtit, I laid out,” Tnunnutt'*d Barbara in Priscfllp’R ear. 
“When the governor and ho get together, the world’s w/)U., 
lost for both of them.” ^ ‘ 

“Nay, he’s all right, and a right proper man, as he always 
was,” returmnl Priscilla, with a qhick *glance at tlie^ square 
figure and oouvnaiiding head of the Captain of Plymouth,'as 
he entered the room and smiled in courtly fashion at .Dame 
Bradford’s greeting. »« , 

“And here’s your John, a head and shoulders«above all 
the rest,” added ‘liarbara, good-naturedly, as Ahlon, the Saxon 
giant, strode into the room and looked fondly across it at his 
W'ife. , I 

Another half hour and all wero gathered about the three 
long tables improvised from boards and barrels, but all cp\[ered, 
with the fine napery brought from JTolland by Alice Bradfoiyf, 
who had the true housewife’s love of elegant damask, and dur¬ 
ing Edward Southworth’s life was able to indulge it, laying 
up such store of table damask, of fine Holland ^ pillowhers,” 
and “cubboard cloilus,” towels of Holland, cf dowlas, and of 
lockorum, and sheets of various qualities from “fine Holland ” 
to tow (the latter probably spun and woven at home), that thp 
inventory of her personal estate is as good readifig^to hqr^ 
descendants as a cookery book to a hungry man. 

Plenty of trcinchers both of pewter,, and wood lined the* 
table, and by.oacb lay a.napkin aid a spoofl, but neither knives 
ftiiOr forks, the latter implements not having yet been invented^ 
except in the shape of a powerful trident to lift the boiled beef 
frrflu the kettle, while table knives, as Priscilla Alden had inti¬ 
mated, were still regarded as curious implements W extreme 
luxury. ,A knife of a different order, sometimes a cl^h knife, 
sometimes a sheath knifer or even a dagger, was generally tp-r- 
ried by CFch man, and used upon certain deVeawfatwe, 
such as boar’s head, a roasted peacock, a shape of brawn, a» 
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powderect snid ctbyid'and*browned hafn, or such other triumphs 
of the Culinary art as must be §erved whoie. 

• jSuchdishes were carried around the table, anci every guest,, 
taking hold, of the morseP he coveted with his napkin, sliced 
it bif wRh tie own kifife, displaying the elegance of his table 
ma&ers by tffe skill with which he did it. But as saffron was 
a fawcyri|e condiment of the day, and gearline was not yet in- 
vehtedi, one sighs in oonteinplating the*oonditiw of these nap¬ 
kin^ bn«^ eeaseswito wopdcr at the store of them laid up by 
thri|ty^JW)^ekeeper8. • * 

OrdinaJily, however, the meat was divided into niorselR 
before appearing on tjiie table, and thus was easily managed 
with the spoon, — or with the fingers. 

• Between each* two f)lales stood a pewter or wooden basin 

of (dam chowder, preparetl by Priscilla Alden, v/ly) was held in 
Plymouth to possess a magjc touch for tins and several other 
dii^haSP. • " • 

From these each guest transferred a portion to his own 
‘plate, except when two supped merrily from tfle same bowl in 
token of friendly intimacy. This first course finished and the 
bowls removed, aU e|?^es turned upon ilio governor, who rose in 
his place at the of tlw? principal table, where were gath- 
ml&d tk(^ more iinpoJ'tant guests, and, looking affectionately up 
au^d(fWn the board, said: — 

• “ Friends, it hardly needs that 1 should say that you are 
w%lcoiiie, for I see none that are ever less than welcome beneath 
this roof; but 1 well may thank you for the cheer your fiiendly 
faces bring to my heart to-night, and I well may pray you, of 
your gooiaess, to bestow upon my young sister here the same 
hQ 0 ,rty kindness you have ever shown to me and inino.” A 
y,gnnur eager assent went round the board, and the gov¬ 
ernor smiled cordially, as ho grasped in both hands the great 
tiwo-hatfdled loving cu|) standing before him,•—a grand cup, 
a noble cup, of the ftieasure «f two qgarts, gf purest silver, 
tSftutiMlly faslfioned, and ricl|ly carved, as traditicjii said, hf ^ 
the hand of Benvenuto Cellini himself; so precious a proper^ 
that Katharine* Wliite, daughter of an English bishop^ was 

fo brii^g it as almost her sole dowry to John Carver, her 
husband. ^With him it came to the New World, and was used * 
at Feast of Treaty between the <u)lomst 8 and Massasoit, 
chief of tlfe natiye owners of the soil. Katharine* Caiwer, 
slying broken-heayt^ six weeks after her husband, bequeathed 
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:he cup to William 
Governor (jf the 


hadtord, Ms successor in 'vie arduous post* 
bolony, and,, from him it passed down intd 


that Hades of lost and all but forgotten treasures^ which irajr,’ 
for aught we know, become the tecr^tioji ground for the 
spirits of antiquarians., ^ ^ 

Filled to the brim with generous Canary, a pure and, due 


wine in those days, it c^pwned the t^ble, and William Bjradfbrd, 
steadily raising it to his lips, smilea gravely upon h'S guests, 


adding to his little speech of welcome ar— 

“ 1 pfedge you my hearty good will, friends 1 ” f ten, d»;ark 
sincerely yet modestly, and giving one handle to».Jifyle 8 Blan¬ 
dish, who sat at his left hand, he retained his hold at the other 




side while the captain drank, and^ iii turn gave one handle to 
Mistress Winslow, who came next; ariirso, all standing to honor , 
the pledge o.^ love and good will, the cup passed round'" the p 
board and came to Elder Brewst^/, at the governor’s right 
hand; but he, having drunk, looked around with his patcinal 
smile and said t ~ » 

There is yet enough in the loving cug, friends, for each' 
one to wet his lips, if nothing more, and I propose that we do so' 
with our hearty welcome and best wishes to Mistress Priscilla 
Car])enter.” 

Once more the cup went gayly round, aftd reached Elder 
so dry that ho smiled, as lie placed it to his lips, with a.how 
toward Pris savoring more of Ids early days in the court of 
Queen Bess than of New England's solitudes. 

And now to work, my friends, to W'ork! ” cried the gov¬ 
ernor. “ I for one am famished, sith my dame wtis so busy at 
noontide with that woiulorful structure yonder that she gave 


me naught but bread and cheese.” . 

Everybody laughed, and Alice Bradford colored l^ce a red, 
red rose, yot bravely answered : — 

' “'rhe governor will have his jest, but 1 hope my raised p'o 
will suffer I'our.dly^for its interference with his dinner.” 

“ Faith, dame, but we’ll aH, help to pimisn it,” eA:elaimed 
Bteplien Hopkins, gazing fondly at the elaborate mass of pastry 
representing, not inartistically, a castle with^ajtlements and 
towers, and a floating banner of silk bearing an^^heraidic de¬ 
vice. “ Standish I wo call upon you to lead us to assault I ” 

“ Nay, if Captain Standish is summoned to '^e ' 

fortress surrenders without even a parley,” said^Alice Rad¬ 
ford, as she gracefully drew the little b^i^er from itB 'plftC 3 t 
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laying it ^si,ie*rem!5ved a tower, a.baslion, and a section 
*of tlfte battlement from the doomed fortress, and, loading a 
I)l#to with the spoils af its treasury, planted the banner upox^ 
the top, and sent it to thfi captain, who received it with a bow 
aild^a slnile, but nevef a word. 

*“ Speak up, man! ” cried Hopkins, boisterously. “ Make a 
^Uan^speeoh in return for the courtesy of so fair a oastollaine,” 

“ M^Hjtres# Bradford Seeds no speech to a^ure her of my « 
devoir,”*”ei)lied4he captain, simply, and tho governor added: — 

' ^ Our|iaptain Ipeaks moreeby deeds than words, afld Gideon 

* is^s inoar.eloqneijit interpreter. You have not brought him 
to-day, Captain." , 

* “No j Gideon sulks in these days of peace, and seldom stirs 

* abroad.”^ • * * 

•“ Long may be be iclfe 1 ” exclaimed the Eld(f, and a gentle 
Nmnrmur around the board told that the women ;a least echoed 


the prayer.. < 

But Hqpkins, sealed next to Mistress Bradford, and watch- 
* ing her distribuUotf of the pie, cared naught*Cor war or peace 
until ho secured a treueboj’ of its contents, and presently 
cried: — , 

“Now, b y Tgy iaith, I did not know such a pye as lliis 
Vl)uld» ^ concocts out of Yorkshire! ’Tis perfect in all its 
p«yts»*fowlf and game, and pork, and forcemeat, and yolks of 
eggs, and cjirious art of spicery, and melting bits of pastry 
within, ai»d stout-built walla wilhor.t; in fact, there is naught 
lackiug to such a pye as my mother used to make before 1 had * 
the wit to know such pyes sing not on every bush." 

. “You’re Yorkshire, then, Master Hopkins?” asked John * 
Rowland, who with his young wife, once Elizabeth Tilley, sat 
Offsite! * 

• «Y?8, I’m Yorkshire, root and branch, and you’re Essex, 

4 ind the captain and thp governor Lancashire, kit all shaken up 
in a bag now, and tiUrnod inta New Eiglandqrs, tuid since the 
*T<)rksllire pye" has come over along with us I’m eoutent fob • 
one.” ^ * ' * 

• • A general'feugh indorsed this patriotic speech, buttMylbs 
*Stqpdfsh, taying with the silken banner of ^he now sacked and 

ruined foitc^ said in Bradford’s ear: — , 

• ,»**A11 very well for a man who has naught to lose in the old 
country. fJut for my part I mean to place at least wj oldest 
ion in the seat o| lys fathers." 
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The governor sniped,»and then lighefi./“f^or can I quita® 
forget the lands of Ahsterfield held by Bradfords and Htosona* 
,for more than one century, and the path beside the Idle, wherfi 
Brewster and 1 walked and talked' in the days of my first 

awakening to the real things of life-’' “ ' ” 

“Real things of life, say you, Governor? ” broke in Hopl^ns* 
'Strident voice j “ well, if there is au^ht more real in i^ merit 
tlian tliis roasted suckling, I wish th^.i I might nseet r*ith if' 
And seizing with his napkin the hind leg of the Httle 
roasted pig presented to him bji Christian i’enn, thji! old camr ' 
paigner deftly sliced it off with his sheath knife devoqi^d' 
it in the most inartificial maimer possibly. ® 

It was probably aliout this epoch that our popular saying,'' 
“ Fingers were made before forks,^ took shape and force, f 
To the olmwdor, and the “pye,” a'iid tlie roasted suckling 
succeeded a mighty dish of succotash, that compound of dried' 

I beans, hulled corn, salted beef, pork, and chicken »whrcb,ntoy 
be called the charter dish of Plymouth; then came wild fowl 
dressed in varidus ways, a great bowl of <t'sallot,” of Priscilla 
Alden’s composition, and at last various sweet dishes, still 
served at the end of a meal, although so^-jn after It was the 
mode to take thorn first. ' ^ 

^.«I* 

“ Oh, dear, when will the dignitaries sto’) eating and drinK- 
ing and making compliments to each other?” murmured Pjvin- 
cilla Carpenter to Mary Warren at the side tablf where the 
girls and lads were grouped togeVier, enjoying themselves is 
much as their elders, albeit in less ceremonious fashion. 

“ There! Your sister has laid down her napkin, and is gaz- 
ing^stoadfastly at the governor, with ‘ Got up and say Grace ’ m 
her eye,” replied Mary, nudging Jane Cooke to enforce silence,; 
whereat that merry maid burst into a giggle, joined by Sanpi 
and.Eli'zabeth Warren, and Mary AUerton, and Betsey Ring, 
while Edward Bangs, and Robert Bartlett,^ and Sam lenneyj 
and Philip De la NpyCk and Thomas ClaSfke, and John Cooke 
' ,chuckled ill sympathy, yet knew not what at. ' ' 

A warning yet very gentle glance from Dame Bradford’s 
eyes stifled the noise, and nearly did as much lor its authocs, 
who barely managed to preserve sobriety, while the govei^ibr 
‘returned thanks to the Giver of all good; so soon, however, as 
the elder party 'moved dsway, the painfuRy suppressed ^le 
burst into a storm of merriment, which as if subsihed waine- 
newed in fullest vigor by Sarah Warren’s bewildered inquiry, --w 
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** Whati&r/^’«?e aU*laughing at? ” • 

*• “ Never mind, we’U laugh first, a^d fl:n(j|pthe wherefore at 
>ur leisure,” suggeeted Jane Cooke, and so the dear old fo(ilish 
fun that seems to spriifg up in spontaneous growth where young 
foltt are gathered*togother, and is eipmetimes scorned and some- 
Ijmes coveted by their elders, went on, and, after the tables 
Bire^ cleared, took fdr^ in all sorts of old English games, not 
ferydiitdRectual, not%ven very r^ned, but as satisfactory to 
cho?;* who piayed as Buried Cities, and Twenty Questions, anck 
Injicllfctual Salad, and ^ijiping Browning^uotatiljj^ are to the 
shildrep of culture and aesthetics. 

The elders, m^nwhile, retiring to the smaller room at the 
>ther si^e of the front door, seated themselveS to certain sober 
aparaes of draughts, of backgammon, of loo, and beggar-my- 
aeighbor, or piquet, while Elder Brewstq;r challenged the 
[jovernor to a game o:^ chess, which was not finished wheiiygt 
rGn»G''dnck, the company broke up, and with many a bUOio 
Tood night, and assurance of the pleasure they diad enjoyed, 
oetook theiiiselvts to tlieir own homes. * 

Thus, then, was Priscilla Carpenter introduced into Plym¬ 
outh society. 

DOROTHY IN THE GARRET. 

By T. TROWBRIDGK. 

• 

In the low-raftored garret, stooping 
Carefully over the creaking boards, 

Old maidrflorothy goes a groping 
Among it% dusty and cobwebbed hoards; 

Seeking some bundle of patches, hid 
Far under the eaves, or bunch of sage, 

Or satoh^, hung on its nail amid • 

Tlie beirlooms uf a bygoi;^ age. , 

• 

'There is the anciwut family chest, 

•gThere the ancestral cards and liatchel; 

Dorothy, sighing, sinks down to rest, 

Forgetful of patches, sage, and satchel. 

Ghosts of faces peer from the gloom ’ 

Of tlm chimney, where, with swifts and reel 
And the long disused, dismantled loom, » 

^a^ds the old-fashioned spinning wheel. 
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SliG sees it btick ixi t’.ie olean^swept kitehsen. 

A part of hot girlbood’s little world; 

Her mother is there by the window,^stitching ; 

f^pindle buzzes, and reel is wlrrled, 

With many a click ; on her little stool 
She sits, a tdnld, by the open door, 
Watching, and dabbling her feet in the pool 
Of suhshijic spiPed on the gil led floor. 


Ho'* sister*? are sinuning all day longj 
; Vo her waking sense, the ttfstf sweet warning * 
Of tlaylight coine, is the cheerful song 

To the hum of the wheel, in the early morning. 
Benjie, tlio gentle, rod-cheeked boy, 

On Ids way to school, peeps in at- the gate: 

In neat, white pinafore, i>leased and coy. 

She reaches a hand to her bashful mate,; 

And under the elms, a prattling pair. 

Together they go, through glimmer axid gloom — 
It all comes brwsk to her, dreaming there 
In the low-raftered garret room; 

Tlxo hum of the wheel, and the summer ^weather. 
The heart's first trouble, and love’s bt '■inning, 
Are all in her memory linked together; 

And now it 1.4 she herself that is spinning. 

With the bloom of youth on cheek and lip. 

Turning the spokes with the flashing pin. 
Twisting the thread from the spindle tip, 
Stretching it out and winding it 
To and fro, with a blithesome trea,d. 

Singing she goes, and her heart is full, 

And many a long-drawn golden thread 
Of fancy is spun with the shining woo!, 

• 

Her father sits in his favorite place, 

Pufling his pipe by the chimney side; 

Through curling clouds, his kindly face 
Glows upon her with love and pride. 

Tjullod by the wheel, in the old armchair 
Her mother is musing, cat in lap, 

W’th beautiful drooping hca<l, and hair 
Whitening under her snow-white cap. 
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one*\o the gravej to ^ho bridal, 

They have followed her si^r« from the door; 
Kow they aro old, and ah© is their idfJl — 

It all com|^ hack on her heart once more. 

In the autumn dusk the hearth gleams brightly, 
The wheel is set by the shadowy wall — 

A hand at the latch—’tis lifted ligiiUy, 

And in wj^s Benjie, ingnly and tdil. 

• 

iFia iihair is pUced: the old man ^ 

The intoher^Jid brings hijj fniN^ 

Benjie basics in blaze, and sips, ^ 

And 1»lls his story, and joints his 
Oh, sweet the tjjines, tlxe ttdk, tlio laugnlor 1 
They nil the hour with a glowing tide; 

But sweeter the still, deep momentB ^fter, 

When she ^s alone by Henjie’s side. 

But once with angry words they jiart; 

Oh,•then the weaiy, weary days f* 

Ever with restless, wretched heart, 

Plyjug her task, she turns to gazt' 

^Far uji^h© road ; and early and late 

harks for a footstep at the door, 

And starts at the gust that swings the gate, 

And prays for Benjie, who (oines no more. 


^ler fault? Oh, Benjie! and could you steol 
Your thoughts toward oue who loved you so ? 
Solace she seeks in the whirling wheel, 

In dutfhwud love, that lighten woe; 

Striving witii lal.»or, n5t in vain. 

To drive away the dull day’s dreariness j 
Blessing the toil tliat blunts the pain 

0| a deeper grief in the body’s \foarines:4. 

• » ^ • 

Proud, and petti^, and spoiled was she; ‘ 

• -A word, and all her life is changed I 
His wavering love totx easily 

In the great, gay city grows estranged. 

One year; she sits in the old church T»ew ; 

A rustle, a murmur — oln^ Dorothy, kid© 

Tour face, and shut from your soul the vie^ 
^Tis Benjie leading a white-veiled bride I 
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Now father and mother have lon^j bee& 

And the bride* sleeps under a churchyard i^touef 

And a hint old man, with gMxzled hj^ad, 

Walks up the long, dim aisle ^one. 

Years blur to a mist; and Dorothy , 

Sits doubting betwixt the ghost she seems . 

And the phantom of youth, more real than she, 
That meets her there in that ^^unt of dreams. 

Bright yoxmg Dorothy, idolized daughter, » 
^«>aght many a youthfdorer^ 

^lie, like a new-iisen dawn on the water, 

Shini^ an endless vista’l" afore he^I 

Old Dorothy, wrinkled aijd gra^. 

Groping under the farmhouS^ "f^avc*.^. 

And life is a brief November day, 

That f.ota on a world of withered leaves ! 

Yet faithfulness in the humblest part 
A better at last than proud success; 

And imtieiice and love in a chastened hfeart 
Are pearls more precious than happiness; 

And in that morning when slie shall wiijke 
To the springtime freshness of youtu ^gain. 

All trouble will seem but a flying flake, 

And lifelong sorrow a breath on the pane. 
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^^ederspolt wijli their Regiments entejtained them with tlie 
like courage, till the Zamzacke Hamiiiesbeg, with six thousai|il 
i^Cbre, came with a freUfeh charge, which Meldritch and Bi^dem- 
d^rfe, rather like epraged lions than men, so bravely en- 
cp^ntred, as Jf in them only had consisted the victory; Mel- 
dntchs horse being slaine under him the Turks pressed what 
tliey cduld to have tak<?n liira prisonor, but being remounted, 
it* was'thou^nf with his owne hand he slow {ho valiant Zan- 
zacke, vrtiereupon his troopes retyring, the two promt Bashawes, 
Alkdii* and^ Zizimmus, brou^t up the front of the body of 
their battell. Veltus and Nederspolt having breathed, and 
joyning their troopes^with Becklefield and Zarvana, with vsuch 
an incredible courage charged the left flancke of Zizimmus, as 
put them all in disorder, where Zizimmus tl^p Bashaw was 
^taken prisoner, but dio<f presently upon his woniiJs. leremio 
seeing now+(he maine battell of Rodoll advance, being thus 
constrained, like a valiant Brinco in his front of tho V autgaru, 
by his example so brauely encouraged his souMiers, that Rodoll 
found no greift assuranco of the victorio. Thus being joyned 
in this bloucly massacre, that there w'as scarce ground to stand 
upon, but ifpon the f^id carkasses, which in lesse than an bower 
were so mingled, as* if each Regiment had singled out other. — 
'J?)ie a^Jiiircd Aladin that, day did leave bohinde him a glorious 
najiie "for hi3 valour, whosb death many of his enemies did 
lament after* the victory, which at that instant fell to Rodoll. 
*Jl was»reported leremie wasfalso slaine, but it was not so, but 
fled with the remainder of his Armie to Moldavia, leaving five 
and twenty thousand dead in the field, of both Armies. And 
thus Rodoll was seated againe in his Soueraiguty, and Walla- 
^aldq. became subject to tlie Eniperoxu’. 

V •I5ut*hmg he rested not to settle his new estate, but tl^ere 
came newes that certaine Regiments of straglifig Tartars were 
foraging those parti? ^o#ards Moldavia. Meldritch wnlh thir- 
teene tl^msand inen was sent against thorny l>Mt when fh oy J,\,eard. 
it tvas the Crym-Tartar and Jbnnes, with an Army of thirty 
Jhousand} and leremie, that had esoai)ed wdth fourleeno er fifr 
thousand, lay in ambush for tlunn about Langanaw, he 
refired towfirds Rottenton, a strong garrison for Rodoll; but 
they yere so environed with these hellish numbers, they could 
make no gitat haste for skirmishing with their scours, forra- 
gers, and small parties that still encountred them. But one 
liigiit a,m<>ngst the rfest, having made passage through a wood. 
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with an incredible expedition, cutting trees this^'art each other 
to hinder their passage, in a thicke fogge early hi the lUorinng, 
unexpectedly they met two thousand loaded with pillage, aad 
two or three hundred horse and cattell: the most of them were 
slaine and taken prisoners, who told them where leremie lay in 
the passage, expecting the Crym-Tartar that was not farrefrom 
him. Meldritch intending to ma^e his passage perforce, was 
advised of a pretty stratagem by the English Smith, yrhifch 
presently He thus accomplished; for having accommodated two 
or three hundred triincks with'wilde fire, upon the headi| of’ 
lances, and cliarging the oneinie in the night, gave fire to the 
truucks, which blazed forth such flames j.nd sparkles, that it so 
amazed not onely their horses but their foot also, that by the 
ineancs of this flaming encounter, thoir owne horses timed 
tailes witli such fury, as by their violence overthrew lereehy 
and his Army, without any losse at al? to speak of.to Meldritch.' 
But of this voctory long they triumphed not; for being witflin 
three leagues of Jiottenton, the Tartar with neere'forty thou¬ 
sand so beset them, that they must either figh'i, or be out in 
peeces flying. Here Busca and the Emperour had their desire; 
for the Siiniie no sooner displayed his bfj’ii^faes, than*the Tartar 
his colours; where at midday he stayed awhile, to see the pas¬ 
sage of a tyrannicall and treacherous imposture, till tii^ earth 
did blush with the bloud of honesty, that the Sunne forsh^me 
did hide liiinselfe from so monstrous sight of a cowardly 
calamity. — It was a most brave sight to see the banners arid' 
ensignes streaming in the aire, the glittering of Armour, the 
variety of colours, the motion of plumes, the forrests of lances, 
and the thicknesse of shorter weapons, till the ^lent expedition 
of the bloudy blast from the murdering Ordnance, whose roaA’-* 
ing voice is not so soone heard, as felt by the aymed n>t- object; 
wli'ich made among them a most lamentable slaughter. 

“ r fi * 

f ' 4 ^ ^ I 

TillfNAMES OF THE ENGLISH^THAT WERE I^LAINB IN TltE 
,, JEIATTELL OF IlOTTENTON; AND HOW C4.PTAINB SMITH 
IS TAKEN PRISONER AND SOLD FOR A SLAYB. 


In the valley of Veristhorne, betwixt the riuer of Altus, 
and the, mountaine of Rottenton, was this bloudy encoiinljisr^ 
where the most of the dearest friends of the noble Prince 
Sigismundus perished. Meldritch having drdered his eleven- 
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* thousand in 4he best manner he could, at the foot of the 
moimtaine upon his flanobs, and before his front, he had 
pitched sharps stakes, their heads hardened in the fire, <ad 
cent against the enemio, as three battalion of Pikes, amongst 
Jhe which also there'was digged many small holes. Amongst 
iliose stakei? was ranged hia footmen, that upon the charge was 
to retire, as there was occasion. The Tartar having ordered 
his 40P00, for his best "advantage, appointed Mustaplia Bashaw 
to beg'\ne the battell, with a generall shout, all th^ir Ensignes 
displaying, Drummes beatinj^ Trumpets and Howboyes sound¬ 
ing. Nedorspolt and Mavazo with their Regiments of horso 
most valiantly encountred, and forced them to retire; the 
Tartar Begolgi with his Squadrons, darkening the skies with 
their flights of numberless arrowes, who was as bravely en- 
<^untred by Veltus an*^! Oberwin, which bloudle slaughter con¬ 
tinued more tlian an hoire, till the matclikesse multitude of tho 
Taifcais so Increased, that they retired within their Squadrons 
of stakes as was directed. The bloudy Tartar, as scorning he 
should stay so long for the victorie, with his massie troopes 
prosecuted the charge: but it was a wonder to see how horse 
and m^u came to»the ground among the stakes, whose dis¬ 
ordered troopes were so mangled, that the Christians with a 
loud fihout cryed" Victoria; and with five or six fieldpieces, 
planted upon tho rising of a niountaine, did much hurt to the 
enemy that still continued tho b|J»ttell with, that furie, that 
Meldritch seeing there w^s no pcssibilitie long to prevaile, 
joyned his sfiaall troopes in one body, resolved directly to make 
Ids passage or die in the conclusion; and thus in grosse gave 
a general charge, and for more than half an houre made Ids 
way plaine before him, till the maine battel of the Crym- 
Tartaj with two Regiments of Turkes and Janizaries so over¬ 
matched them, that they were overthrowen. The niglji ap- 
proaoWng, the ;with some thirteono or fourteene hundred 
horse, swamme th^ River, ^ome were drowped, all the rest 
yiaine or taken prisoners: Aijd thus inthfe bloudy lieldf noeiff 
80000. lay, some headlesse, armlesse, and leglesse, all cut and 
mangled; wh8re breathing their last, they gave this knowledge 
to the world, that for the lives of so few, tho Crym-Tartar never 
paid dearer. But now the Gountreyes of Transilvania and 
Wailaohia, (subjected to the Emperqnr) and Sigismundus that 
brave PriJice his, subject and Pensioner, tbe most bf his No- 
bUitiei. brave Captaines and Souldiers, became a prey to the 
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cruell devouring Turke: where had 'the Emperour been m 
ready to have assisted' him, and, those three Armies led lay 
tU:ee such worthy Captaines, as Michael, 3u8ca, and Himself^,' 
and had those three Armies joyned together against the Turk^ 
let all men judge, how happio it might* have heene ior all 
Christendome: and have either regained Bulgaria', or at lejjst 
have beat him out of Hungaria, where hee hath taken, much 
more frtDm the dimpcro'ar,' than hath the Einperour from 
Transilvanig.. * 

In this dismall battell, whore‘-Nederspolt, Veltus, Zaprana, 
Mavazo, Bavell, and many other Earles, BaronS, ColoneljS, 
Captaines, bravo gentlemen, and Soulditys wore slaine. . . . ' 
Give meo leave to remember the names of our owne Country¬ 
men with him in those exploits, tha't as 'resolutely as the best 
in the defence efi Christ and his GospeU, ended their dayes, gts 
Baskerfield, Hardwicke, Thomas Milomer, Robert Mullinoux, 
Thomas Bishop, Francis Compton, George Davisoa, NIchbliftj 
Williams, and one John a Scot, did what men could doe, and 
wfjen they could doe no more, left their bodies in testimonie of 
their miiides; only Ensigne Carieton and Sergeant Robinson 
escaped: but Smith among the slaughtered dead bodies, and 
many a gasping soule, with toile a,ud w^.mds lay groaning 
among the rest, till being found by the Pillagers bee w;}S< able., 
to live, and perceiving by liis armor and habit, bis ransoi^ 
might be better to them tha|j|t bis death, they led him prison^!' 
with many others; well they u8od„hira till his wouuds.yrereo 
cured, and at Axopolis they were all s.iid for slaves, like beasts 
in a market-place, where everie Merchant, viewing their limbs 
and wounds, caused other slaves to struggle with them, to trio 
their strength, hee fell to the share of Bashaw Bogall, who seub. 
him forthwith to Adrinopolis, so for* Constantinople,,to ^ 

fairo.Mistresse foy a slave. By twentie and twentie ciiained 
by the neokes, they marched in file to this great Gitie,'where ' 
they were delivered to their several Mas'ters, and he to the 
young’Chaiatza Tra'gabigzanda. ,j ' ' i 


' ( 

How Captaine Smith was sent prisoner thorow, the ^ 
Blacke and Dissabacca Sea in Tartarian the w 

SCEIPTION OF THOSE SeAS, AND HIS USAGE. r : 

Tliis Noble Gentlewoman tooko sometime occasion to shew 
him to some friends, or rather to speake with hiiUi bc^i^ ^ 
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acould speake, Italian, would feigne Inr self© sick when she 
^onld goo to the Banians, or weope over the graves, to kii|)w 
how Bogall tooke hiA prisoner; and if lie were as the Bashaw 
writ tp her, a Bohejjiiaii Lord conquered by his hand, as hce 
many others, which ere long liee would present her, wdiose 
ransomes should adorne her with the glorie of liis conquests. 

Bdt when she heai;jl him protestolie knew no such matter, 
nor ov»jr saw ISogall till he bought him at Axopolis, and that bee 
Wilis, an English-man, onely his adventures madh a Captaino 
ifif those Coxuitreyes. To trie the truth, shee found means to 
.'finde out many could speake English, French, Dutuii, and Ital¬ 
ian, to whom relating most part of tliese former passages he 
thought necessarie, w^ich they so honestly roj3orted to lier, she 
tooke ^is it seemed) much compassion on him ; but having no 
^ 11^0 for him, lest her mother should sell him, she sent him to her 
brothej, th^ Tymor Bu'jliaw of Nalbrits, in the Countrey of 
Canbia, a Province in Tartaria. 

Here now let us remember liLs passing mn this speculative 
course from Constantinople bj Zander, Sere we, Paiiassa, Musa, 
Lastilla, to Varna, an ancient Oitie upon the Biacke Dea. In 
all which journc}*''having bttle more libcrtie, than liis. eyes 
judgrnent since lus caplivitie, he might see the Townes with 
their Short. Tow'crs, and a most plaine, fertile, and delicate 
(^Vnndtrey, (Especially that most admired place of Greece, now 
called Romania, but from Varna, nothing but the Biacke Sea 
water, till lie came to the two Capes of Taur and Pergilos, 
where hee passed the Straight of Niger, which (as he conjec¬ 
tured) is some ten leagues long, and three broad, betwixt two 
low lands, the Chaitnell is deepe, but at the entrance of the 
'Sea Dissabaoca, there are many great O.sieshoulds, and many 
great biacke rookes, which the Turkes said were trees, weeds, 
and mud, throwen from the in-land Countryes, by tlie inunda¬ 
tions and violenO€f(if the Current, and cast there by the, Eddy. 
i'l’hey^jSayled by many low Ties, and s»v#nafty mor^ of tbosc^ 
muddy rockes, and notliiiig rtso, but salt water, till ihey came 
betwixt Susaj^, and Curuske, only two white townes ^it khe 
♦..entrauoe of the river Bruapo appeared: In six or seven dayes 
saile, he fi^iaw foure or five seeming strong castles of stone, with 
,%t tops and battlements about them, but arriving at Carabia, 
he was (afsoording to their custome) Veil used. Th«* river was 
thwe more than halfe a mile broad. The Castle was of a 
• large rircamfereuoe, fourteen© or fifteene foot thick, in the 
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foundation some six foot from tlie wall, is a Palli^ado, and thefl 

a ilitcb of about fortie foot broad full of water. On tlie west 
siue of it is a Towne all of low flat hodses, which as he con » 
ceived could bee of no great strength, yet it keepes all them 
barbarous Countreyes about it in admiration and subjection 
After ho had stayed there three days, it was two dayes more 
before his guides brought him to Nall^its, where the ‘Tjmoy 
then was resident, in a great vast stonie Castle with many great 
Courts abotit it, environed with high stone wals, where wea 
quartered their Armes, when they first subjected those Comi- 
treyos, which only live to labour for those tyrannicall Turkes. - 
To her unkinde brother, this kinde ladie writ so much for 
his good usage, that hee halfe suspecte|;I, as much as she in¬ 
tended ; for shoe told him, he should there but sojourne to learr^ 
the language, and what it was to bo a Turke, till time made hSr 
Master of her selfe. But the Tyraor her brother /live^tecl all 
this to the worst of crueltie, for within an houre after his 
arrivall, he caused diis Drub-man to strip him naked, and shave 
his head and beard so bare as his hand, a great ring of iron, 
with a long stalke bowed like a sickle, rivettod about his neckle, 
and a coat made of Vlgries haire, guarde d about v/ith a peeco 
of uudrest skinne. There were many more Christian slaves, 
and neere an hundred Forsados of Turkes and Moores, and he ' 
being the last, was slave of slaves to them all. Among the^e 
slavish fortunes there was no great choice; for the best was 
sJ bad, a dog could hardly have lived to endure, and yet f®r all 
their paiues and labours no more regarded than a beast. 

The Tukkes diet ; the Slaves diet ; the attiee op the 
Taktahs; and manner op WaIrres and Rblt,gioj^'b, 
i!;yo. 

The Tymor and his friends fed upon Piljla'w, which is%oiled 
Rice and Garnanees*, with little bits of mutton or Buokone% 
which'is rested pceces of Horse; Bull, Vlgrie, or any beasts. 
Samboyses and Muselbits are great dainties, and cyet but round 
pies, full of all sorts of flesh they can get chopped with vrriety 
of herbs. Their best drink is Coffa, of a grains they call Ooava, 
boiled with water; and Sherbecke, which is only honey and 
water; M^res milke, or the milke of any beast, thef hold re¬ 
storative : but all the Comminaltie drinke pure water, 
bread is made of 'this Coava, which is kinde of biacke wheat, and 
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j^juakus a small whi^e seed like Millia in Biskay: but our cin- 
. liiou'victuall, tine entrailes of Horse anti Vlgries; of this cut 
4 a, small peeces, they \^ill fill a great Cauldron, ^nd being boile^i 
■v^itb Cuskus, and put in great bowles in the forme of chaffing- 
dtiihes/they sit round! about it on the ground, after they have 
r&ked it thoi^w so oft as they please with their fonle fists, the 
remaiAjler was for the Christian slaves. Some of this broth 
they wpuld tejpper witlt Cuskus pounded, andj)utting the fire 
oft froT' the hearth, powre there a bowlo full, then cover it 
• with poales till it be baked, >ghich stewed with tlie remainder 
of\the broth, and some small peeces of flesh, was an extiaordi- 
nary daintie. ^ 

The better sort are attired like Turkes, but the plaino 
Tartar hath a blackersheepe skinne over his backe, and two 
of, the "legs tied about his necke; the other two about his 
' middle?; with another over his belly, and the legs tied in the 
like mt^nnei' behinde hinf: then two more made like a paire of 
bases, serveth him for breeches; with a little close cap to his 
skull of blac|:o felt, and they use exceecling*much of this felt, 
for carpets, for'bedding, for Coats, and Idols. Their houses 
are mucl^ worse tbs^n your Irish, but the In-lainl Countreyes 
have none but Ca?i.s atid, Tents, wliich they ever reinove^froin 
Com:trey to Countrey, as they see occasion, driving with them 
ipfinito troqjpes of blacke sheepe, Cattell and Vlgries, eating all 
before them, as they goe. 

j For the Tartars of Nagi, they have neither Towne, npr 
house, comd; nor drinkc; but flesh and milko. The milke 
they keep in great skinnes like Burracho’s, which though it 
be never so sower, it agroeih well with their strong stomaukes. 
They live all in Hordias, as doth the Crim-Tartars, three or 
fo'ure hundred in a comJ)any, in great Carts fifteene or sixteene 
foot broad, which is covered with small rods, wattled together 
in th» forme of a Hyds nest turned upAvards, and with the 
ashes of bones tenlpered w^th oile, Camels haire, and a clny 
^jbey have, they lomc them so well, thaf rm w'eather .. ill^piergg 
them, and yet verie light. Jhich Hordia hatli a Miuse, which 
they obey as •their King. Their Gods are infinite. One. or 
' two lihoiij^and of those glittering white Carts drawen with 
Camels, Deere, Buis, and Vlgries, they bring round in a ring, 
whbre they pitch their Campe; and^the Murse, v itK his chiefe 
alliances, %re placed in the midst.—They doe raucliihurt when 
they can get any Stroggs, which are great boats used upon the 
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n^iv Volga, (whicli they call Edle) tosthein that dwell in tte 
Countrey of Perolog, und would doe mueh raoi^, were it* not 
the Muscovites Garrisons that there ii^ihabit. , • 

How OAPTATNB SMITH BSCAPED OApWlTY; SLEW THE 

Bashaw of Nalbeits in Gambia j his passage ip 
Russia, Tjiansilvanta, and the middest of Bueopb 
TO Affeica. '* ' 

All the hope he had ever to< he delivered from this thr^l- 
domo was only the love of Tragabigzanda, who surely w^s 
ignorant of his bad usage ; for although he had often debated 
the matter with some Christians, that had beeue there a long 
time slaves, they could not hnde bow to make an escape, by 
any reason of possibility; but God beyond mans expectatiofii 
or imagination helpeth his servants, when they least tbufke of 
h^lpe, as it hapned to him. So long lie lived in this uiilierablb 
estate, as he became a thresher at a grange in a great held, 
more than a leaghe from the Tymors house; the Bashaw as 
he oft used to visit his granges, visited him, and tooke occasion 
so to beat, spume, and revile him, tliat forgetting all reason, 
he beat out the Tymors braines with lus "Ihreshing bat, for 
they have no flailes; and seeing his estate could be nObworse., 
than it was, clothed himselfe in his clothes, hid his body und^r 
the st.raw, filled his knapsacke with come, shut the doores', 
mounted his horse, and ranne into the desart at all adrentjire; ♦ 
two or three dayes thus fearfully wandring hft knew not 
wdiither, and well it was he met not any to aske the way; 
being even as taking leave of this miserable world, Gid did 
direct him to the great way or Castragan, as they call it,, 
’which doth crosse these large territories, and generally kj^LOwilo 
among them by these marks. 

In every croasihg of this great way i§ planted a po^, and 
in it so many bobs with broad epds, as tEere be wayes,,and 
eijery bob the figure 'pafnted on it, that demonstiateth toVhat 
part that way leadeth; as that which pointeth towards the 
Cry ms Country, is marked with a halfe Moone, iV towards the 
(ieorgians and Persia, a blacke man, full of white ^spols, if 
towards China, the picture of tlie Suime, if towards Musoovia, 
the signe of a Crosse, if towards the habitation .of any other 
Prince, the* figure whereby his standard is knowne. h-.To his 
dying spirits thus God added some comfort ip this melanoholjy 
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iftpiamey^ wlieij^jln if he ’had met any of that wilde generation, 
mey had made* him their slavi^, or knowing the figure engrave 
dn tibe iron about his aecke, (as all slaves hav^) he had beeife 
sent backe againe to his master; sixteene dayes he travelled 
ilt* thirf feare and torment, after the Crosse, till he arrived 
a^ JScopolis,*upoii the river Don, a garrison of the Muscovites. 
The g(jvernour after due examination of those .his hard events, 
tooke his 4rons, andf so kindly used him, ke thought him- 
seljFe ne^tV risen from death, and the good Lady-, Callamata 
lately supplied aU his wants.* 

Smith amd the Virginia Indians. 

The ^Salvages havihg dfawne from George Casaen whether 
CUptaine Smith was gone, prosecuting that ojfjmrtunity they 
followed him with 800. bowmen, conducted by the King of 
PftmTiviSkee,* who in divisions searching the turnings of tlw 
river, found Robinson and Emry by the firp side, those they 
shot full of arrowes* and slew. Then finding the Oaptaine, as 
is said, they used the Salvage that was his guide as his sheld 
(three of them bei4''' slainc and divers other so gauld) all the 
rest would not coiice neem him. I’hiuking thus to have re- 
tcirnai*to liis boat, regarding them, as ho marched, more then 
hi^ way, slipjied up to the middle in an oasie creeke and his 
Salvage with him, yet durst they not come to him till being 
Reere/load with cold, he thiew away his armM. Then aceor(i\ 
ing to their composition they drew him forth and led him to 
the fire, whore his men were slaine. Diligently they chafed 
his benumbed limbs. He demanding for their Oaptaine, they 
aiiewed him Opechankanough, King of Pamavnkee, to whom 
Jig a round Ivory double compass Dyall. Much they 
marvailed at the playing of the Fly and Nqpdle, which Ihey 
%jould iee so plainely,«a,nd yet not touch it, because of the 
glasse that covered mem. lint when h^dememstrated by that 
Globe-tike Jewtill, the roundiPipsae of the earth, and* skieii^ th’e ' 
spbeare of the Sunne, Moone, and Starres, and how the Sunne 
•did chase the liight round about the world continuall/; tBe 
*gieatiiess6«of the Land and Sea, the diversitie of KaMons, 
Varietie of complexions, and how we were to them Antipodes, 
and ^any other such like matters, they all stood as amazed 
with admiAtion. Notmthsianding, within an houro Sfter they 
. tjed him te a tree,yknd as many as could stiand about him pre^ 
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pared to shoot him, but the King lioltiing up the Compass 
h‘.a hand, they all laid downe their Bowes and" Arrowes, and • 
iJ'i a triumphant manner led him to O’-apaks, where he was 
after their manner kindly feasted, and well used. 

Their order in conducting him was this; Drawing theiV 
selves all in fyle, the King in the middest had all their PeeCes 
and Swords borne before him. Captaine Smith was led after 
him by three great Salvages, holding nim fast ^y each arme : 
and on each side six went in fyle with their Arrowes nocked. 
But arriving at the Towne (which was but onely thiftie or 
fortic hunting houses made of Mats, which the> remove as, 
they please, as wo our tents) all the women and children star¬ 
ing to behold him, ilie souldiers first all in fyle performed the 
forme of a Bissom bo well as coifld be; and on each flanke,, 
officers as Serleanta to see them keep 3 their orders, A good 
time they continued this exercise, and then cast themselves in * 
£, ring, dauncing in such soverall Postures, and singing ai,d 
yelling out such hellish notes and screeches; being strangely 
painted, every one his quiver of Arrowes, and at his backe a 
club; on his arme a Fox or an Otters skinne, or some such 
matter for his vambrace; their heads and shoulders painted 
red, with Oyle and Pocones mingled toge her, which Scarlet¬ 
like colour made an exceeding handsome shew, his Bow ‘n his 
hand, and the skinne of a Bird with her wings abroad dryed, 
tyed on his head, a peece of copper, a white shell, a long feather, 
vith a small rattle growing at the tayles of their snaks tyed to , 
it, or some such like toy. All this while Smith and the King 
stood in the middest guarded, as before is said, and after three 
dances they all departed. Smith they conducted to a long 
house, where thirtie or fortie tall feUowes did guard him, and 
ere long more bread and venison w'as brought him then would 
hav'> served twentie men, 1 thinke his stomacke at that time was 
not very good; what he left they put ii? baskets and tyjd over 
his head. About midnight they, set the'meate againe before 
him,, all this time not one of them would eate a bit with him, 
till the next morning they brought him as much more, and 
then did they eate all the old, and reserved the new as they' 
had done the other, which made him thinke they would fat* 
him to eat him. Yet in this desperate estate to defend him 
from the cold, one Maecassater brought him his gown^ in 
requitall of some beads and toyes Smith had givml him at his 
first arrivall in Virginia. , . *. 
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guard prevented it) for the death of his sonne, to whom the-/ 
eondicted him to recover the poore man then bi’eathing his Iasi 
Smith told them that at James towno he had a water would 
doe it, if thej' would let him fetch it, but they would not per- 
mft that; but made^all the preparations they could to assault 
James 4t»owne, craving his advice, and jfor recumpenee he should 
h&ve life, Jibes-iie, land, and women. Jn part v^f a Table booke 
he ymfliid minde to them at the Fort, what intended, how they 
8h(?uld follow that direction ^o affright the messengers, and 
without fayle seud him such things as he writ for. And an 
Inventory with them.* The difficultie and danger, he told the 
Salvages, of the Mines, great gunnes, and other Engine exceed¬ 
ingly ai^righted them, 5^et according to his request they went 
to**James towne, in as Utter weather as could oe of frost and 
snow, and within three dayes returned with an answer. 

hut wheh they came to James towne, seeing men sally out 
as he had'told them they would, they fled ;,yet in the night 
they came againe to the same place where he had told them 
tliey should receive an answer, and such things as he had prom¬ 
ised them, which ll9ey found accordingly, and with which they 
returned with no i;.mall expedition, to the wonder of them all 
that ^Uard it, that he could either divine, or the paper could 
; therx they led him to the Youthtanunds, the Matta- 
panients, the Payankatanks, the Nantaughtacunds, and Onaw- 
Tnani^ntsi upon the rivers Rapahaniok, and Patawomek, ove. 
aU those rivers, and backe againe by divers other soverall Na¬ 
tions, to the Kings habitation at Pamavnkee, whore they enter¬ 
tained him with most strange and fearefull Coniurations j 

As if noare led to hell, 

Amongst the Devils to dwell. 

' Not long after,, ear^y in a morning a great fire was made in 
a long house, and a iSat spread on the oi^ sidoji as ;n the other; 
on the one they caused him tq sit, and all the guaid went oht* 
of the house, and presently came skipping in a great grim fel¬ 
low, all painted over with coale, mingled with oyle; and*mahy 
Snakes and Wesels skins stuffed with mosse, and all their tayles 
tyed together, so as they met on the crowne of his iiead in a 
tasse^ll i and round about the tassell was as a Coronet of feathers, 
the skins hanging round about his head, backe, and Ihouldors, 
and in a manner covered his face ; wdth a hellish voyco and & 
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i4ito him and told him now they were* friends, imd presently Jle* 
jnhould goe to James t*owne, to sepd him two great gunnee, and ' 
4 \ gryndatone, for wliich he should giv^ him the Country of 
Capahowosick, and for ever esteeme him as his sonne Nanta^ 
quoud. So to James towne with 12 guides Powhatan e^nt Hltn. 
That night they quartered in the woods, he still*exj»ecting«\[a8 
be had done all this long time of his imprisonment^ every 
houre to be put to ond death or oth^r; for aU>their ieasting. 
But alraightie God (by his divine providence) had inollified the 
hearts of those sterne Barbariaxas with compassion. Tjie next ' 
morning betimes they came to the Fort, where Smith having'' 
used the Salvages with what kindness^, he could, he. tehewSd 
Rawhunt, Powhatans trusty servant, two demi-Culverings and ’ 
a mill-stone to carry Powhatan: * they fopnd them somewhat/ 
too heavie; bfit when they did see him discharge them, boing 
loaded with stones, among the boughs of a great tree loaded 
twith Isickles, the yce and branches came so tumbling doWiie, 
that the poore Salvages ran away halfe dead with Jeare. But 
at last we regained some conference with ,ihem, and gave th<?ra 
such toyes; and sent to Powhatan, his women, and children^ 
such presents, and gave them in generall fill content. Now in 
James Towne they were all in combusfiojji, the strongest pre¬ 
paring once more to run away with the Pinnace; w5q2i 
the hazzard of his life, with Sakre falcon and «mu8kQi sljiiiot, 
Smith forced now the third time to stay or sinl^e. Somo^no 

^bettor then they should be, had plotted with the President, the« 
next day to have put him to death by the LeViticall law, for 
tlie lives of Robinson and Emry, pretending the fault was his, 
that had led them to their ends: but he quickly tooke such 
order with such Lawyers, that he layd them by the heeles tfU 
he sent some of them prisoners for England. Now «yer /ipce 
in /oure or five dayes, Pocahontas with her attendants broughi 
him so much provision, that saved many of, their livesf that elA 
for all thisthadiitarv^d with hunger. 

' c 

The next night being lodged at Keooughtan; six or seaven 
dayelb the extreame winde, rayne, frost and snbw caused us to' 
keepe Christmas among the Salvages, where we«were nevef 
more nj^rry, nor fed on more plentie of good Oysters, Fish, 
Flesh, Wild foule, and good bread; nor never had better fites ' 
in England, then in tlie dry smoaky houses of KecoBghtan: but 
departing thence, when we found no houses ws were not ouri'> 
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<&is in my wether to lyo tliroe or fcnire nights together uncl^r 
the tSrees by a fire, as formerly is sayd. An huiidred fortie 
feight foules the Preeident, Anthony Bagnali, and Serieant 
Pising did kill at three shoots. At Kiskiack the frost and con¬ 
trary mnds forced ualhree or foure dayes also (to supprease the 
inlolency of Ihose proud Salvages) to quarter in their houses, 
yet guard our Barge, and cause thorn give us what we wanted ; 
though ure we#e but twelve and himselfe, yet ^,/e never wanted 
shelter Svhere we found any houses. Tiie 12 of Janyary we ar- 
'riVJBdfot Werowooomoco, whert) the river was frozen neare halfe 
a myle froifl the shore ; but to neglect no time, the President 
with his Barge so far bad approached by breaking the ice, as the 
ebbe left him amongst those oasie shoules, yet rather then to lye 
there frpzen to death, by his owne example he taught them to 
mlrch neere middle deepe, a flight shot through this muddy 
frozen case. When the ^arge floated, he appoynted two or 
three tS retUrno her aboord the Pinnace. — Where for want ot 
water in ifielting the ice, they made fresh water, for the river 
there was salt. ,But in this march Mr. Russell, (whom none 
could perswade to stay behinde) being somewhat ill, and ex¬ 
ceeding hcavie, so^oyertoyled himsolfe as the rest had much 
adoe (ere he got ashore) tc regaine life into his dead benummed 
Spirits.# Quartering in the next houses we found, we sent to 
Pi,^wha.tan for provision, who sent us plentie of bread, Turkies, 
and Venisor ; the next day having feasted us after his ordinary 
fnann^r, he began to aske in when w e would be gone : fayning. 
he sent not for us, neither had he any come; and his people 
much lease: yet for fort ie sw^ords he would procure us fortie 
Baskets. The President shewing him the men there present ' 
that brought liim the message and conditions, asked Powhatan 
hn>w it, chanced he became so forgetfull; thereat the King con¬ 
cluded the matter wdth a merry laughter, asking for our Com- 
moditils, but noUa ho liked without gunues and swords, valu¬ 
ing a Basket of CorSe more precious th|n a Basket; of Copper ; 
saying he could rate his Corn§, but not the Copper. • 

Captaine l^ith seeing the intent of this subtiil Salvage 
begai\ to deale with him after this maimer. “Powhatfo, 
though I had many courses to have made my provision, yet 
beleeving your promises to supply my wants, I neglected all to 
satiflfle your desire: and to testifie my love, I sent you my men 
for your building, neglecting mine owne. What ycflir people 
had you have ixq,rn8sed., forbidding them our trade: and now 
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yfu thinke by consuming the time, we shall comu^e fOr weui^ * 
iTdi having to fulfill your strange Remands. As for swor(Jb arid 
gunns, I told ydU long agoe I had none to spare, and you riiK&C ' 
know those I have can keepe me from want: yet steale -or 
wrong you I will not, nor dissolve tha^ friendship we ha^ 
mutually promised, except you constraine me by our bad usag|fe?' 

The King having attentively listened to tliis Dipcouxae, 
promised tliat bf th ho and his CountrJ would spare ht’m wh'at 
he could, ,the which within two dayes they should"T’eoei,yei. 

“ Yet Captaino Smith,” say th tte King, “ some doubt hj^-ve' 
of your coinining hither, that makes me not so kinHly 8eeke.tb, ‘ 
relievo you as I would; for many doe informe me, your coming 
hither is not for trade, but to invade my people, and possesse 
my Country, who dare not come lo bring you Come* seeing f 
you thus armed with your men. To‘'free us of this feade, 
leave aboord your weapons, for here they are needlesse, wo 
being all friends, and forever Powhatans.” ' ’* 

With many such discourses they spent the day, Quartering 
that night in the Kings houses. The nekt ,d^7 he renewed 
his building, which hoe little intended sJiould procoede. For 
the Dutch men finding his plentie, and knowing our want, and 
perceiving his preparations to surprise lia,* little thinking wo 
could escape both him and famine; (to obtaine his favo'it) ro<- 
vealod to him so much as they knew of our estates and project, 
and how to prevent tlioin. One of them being of so great "'a 
, spirit, judgement, and resolution, and a hireling that‘wa« cer- 
taine of Lis wages for his labour, and ever well nseA both he and 
liis Countrymen; that the President knew not whom better to 
trust; and not knowing any fitter for that imploymenb, had 
sent liim as a spy to discover PQwhatans intent, then little 
doubting his honestie, nor could ever bo certaiiie of his villan^r 
till rear© half© ajeare after. 

Whilst we expected tlie coming ir of the County, we' 
wrangled out of the^ King ten quertors of 'Corn© for a copper 
• Kettell, the which tlie President perceiving him much to'affect, 
valued it at a much greater rate; but in regard of his, scarcity 
ho' would accept it, provided wo should have as much mo|© the ^ 
next yeare, or els the Country of Monacan. —•Whsreia each 
seemed well contented, and Powhatan began to expostulata, the 
difference of Peace and Warre after his mariner:— - * * 

“CaptSiine Smith, you may understand that I having eeenc^ 
the death of all my people thrice, and notca'ky nne living of " 
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ftbse three g^orations but my selfS, I^kuow the diilerenco-^ 
Poao§ atid Warre better then any in my Country. But nown 
aia old and ere long must die, my brethren, namely Opitchapanj, 
O^eohancanough, and Kekataugh, my two sisters, and their 
tSro daughters, are distinctly each others successors. I wish 
th#ir experience no lesse than mine, and your love to them no 
lesse then mine to you. But this b^uit from Nandsamund, 
that you are d^me to destroy my Country, so much affrightetli 
all^y p’.uple as they dare not visit you. What wiil it availo 
yop. t(jrtake that by force you*may quickly have by love, or to 
destroy thdhi that provide you food. What can you g( t by 
warre, when wo can l^de our provisions and ily to the woods / 
whereby you must famish b^ wronging us your friends. And 
why are,you thus jealous of our loves seeing us unarmed, and 
bdih doe, and are willing still to feedo you, %ith that you 
cannot get hi\t by our labqurs ? Tliiiiko you I am so simple, not 
to Iqio^ it Is better to cate good meate, lye well, ami sleope 
quietly wilfli my women and children, laugh iyid bo merry with 
you, have copper, lifitchets, or what 1 want being your friend : 
then be forced to flic from all, to lie cold in the woods, feede 
upon Acoines, rooi«s,^and such trash, and bo so liunted by you, 
that I can neither/#i*cst, eate, nor sleepe; but my tyred men 
must<^^fttch, and if a twig but breake, every one cryeth there 
cbfumeth Captaine Smith: then must 1 fly I know not whether: 
ahd thus with miserable feare end my miserable life, leaving 
itiy phjasdros to such youthr as you, winch through your rash, 
unadiiiseduesse may quickly as miserahly end, for want of that 
you never know where to finde. Let this, therefore, assure 
you of our loves, and every yearo our friendly trade shall 
famish you with Come and now also if you would come in 
,/r,56ndIy* manner to sec us, and not thus with your guns and 
swords as to invade your foes.” To this subtjjll discoursof tho 
♦PresidAit thus replyeda: — 

“Seeing you wifi not rightly concqjiv^ ou, words, we 
strive lb make you know our tjioughts by our deed^; the vow*' 
I made you of giy love, both my selfe and my men have kept. 
jjAs fo 5 P your promise I find it every day violated by sotbe 5f 
your subjects: yet we finding your love and kindnesse, our 
custqme is so far from being ungrateful!, that for your sake onely 
wedf'ave ci^bed our thirsting desire fo® revenge; els bad they 
knowne as well thfl crueltie we use to our enemies, as^our true 
4ove and oourtesie^^ our friends. And I thinke your judgement 



